s0SPEL POEM by EDWIN MARKHAM, “WHY I BECAME A MISSIONARY.” 
“STUMBLING STONES IN MARRIED LIFE.” 




















































Goargve’ 
Elixir 










The QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


HACKNEY ROAD, 
BETHNAL 
GREEN, 


130 


beds a!ways 


treated as 
Annually 
S” IMMEDIATE 


ASSISTANCE 
NEEDED 








T. Clenton-Kerr, 


Out-Patients 
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PECKHAM, L ONDON. S.E. 
q... 


By means of 


Mellin’ Ss 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting 

cow's milk alone is entirely 
overcome. 





ither of the following 
* THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of % 
pages, deal with the feeding and rearing of 
infants trom birth, 
ry HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 
treating of the care of infants during and alter 


weaning, with recipes tor imple diets, 


ent, post tree, t those who have charge of young 


ants on application to MELLIN'S FOOD WORKs, 












LADI ES. REMEMBLR 


PRESERVING 


SKIN and COMPLEXION 


BEETHAM’S 


is vt gg ED 


_. d's YEAR ROUND 


HNESS DNESS, CHAPS IRRITATION 


= 3 ‘Bee otha am G Son, Cc heltenh am. 





\A/ ° 9 YOU CANT 
hich HAVE BOTH 
Will you have a = REN 


Nasty HEADACHE <~.y* 
« & 


De MACKENZIE’'S 
ry SMELLING My 
W EOTTLE ? 


Which cures HEADACHE, COLO IN THE F SAD, 
CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS 














TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING 
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QUIVER 
9 SUPERFLUOUS 
Va HAIR. 
. Everything that grows in Nature 
spends upon a roeet for its 
| growth, and until that reot is de- 
} A q eyed the gro th will mtinue, 
4 “will kno useless all 
lic ds, p .< , are fer remov- 
ig | fe ve le 
pparatus "is Electrolysis s li 
fied, and ith it you can, he 
ri of your own home, kil . 
THE roots without leaving the slightest mark or disfigureme 
will forward a copy of my book, * e Face Perfect, es 
Wrapper, giving full cu s of this treatment, to 
sufferers from this d scourge of Sup» rfluous Hair it 
is free to you for the mere trouble of asking for it. Per- 
‘ y en { > 
Nothing eq als it. FLEE. ~~" Ug A MADAME TENSFELDT, Hair & Skin Specialist, 
act. x r Fair Hair. 121H, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


MACASSAR OIL a 
The * 
Preserves, Beautifles, Nourtshes It. manent Cure Guaranteed, All Letters Strictly Confidential, 
Of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 
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WANT OF TONE! 
: itive of deficient vitality, and points to an a ed state of the 
é . which should have paatiailind and persevering attention It 
' ‘ vhich obtains when, for any reason, the body is not receiving 
life torce from the nourishment taken. [The cause is 
ted ith the imperfect assimilation of food Generally it © 
MEANS 
| ire rt of the digestive organs to perform their functions satisfactorily. 
\ r t of order, tone very speedily departs. Consequently the © 
‘ f dealing with the want-of-tone trouble is to secure the 
q gestive o'gans to their normal vigour. This can always be 
i telligent use of BEECHAM’S PILLS, the most etlicacious 
s ‘ I hey never fail to dissipate all the corditions which cause 
¢ a ie run dow r ** below par” and to bring back health, strength, 
‘ ul t When you teel distressed or listless they will make jou 4 
{re t Ktemember that want of health, more often than not, is due to 
T OF 
| WAN 
© 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. | 


RARAA LAAARARAAA ~~~ 





Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1), (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pilis). 
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Baby’s Reason 


for enjoying his bath is the 
healthful, refreshing sleep which 


follows the use of 


Wright’s Coal Tar Soap. 


lt Protects from all Infection. 





{Face Cover 2. 
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Health in the Home 


What some of the leading Doctors say: 

Dr. ALFRED T.SCHOFIELD, M.D., in “ Nerves in Order": 
“Hovis Bread is of real value as compared 
with other breads.” 

Dr. GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.M., in “Fr 
Treatment of Consumption "': 
“ The Bread I use is Hovis. I am enthusiastic 
on it.” 
Dr. ROBERT HUTCHISON in “ Food and the Pri: 
ples of Dietetics”: 


“Hovis Brown Bread richest in nitrogen of 
all breads.” 


Always ask for it as ‘‘ Hovis,” not as Brown, 
or you may not get what you require. 
Try it toasted, 
It is delicious so. 


Illustrated booklet, samples, and further particular 
can be had on request to the Hovis-Bread Flot 
Co., Ltd., Macclesfield 


* 
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SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ 








Funds 
£19,500,000 











FUND 


The Largest British Mutual Office 





PROSPECTUSES, &c., WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE 
LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Agencies in all the Principal Towns in the United Kingdom. 











ALEX. LEFEVER “2 


Wholesale House & 226, OLD ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Office Furnisher, =v 


Being actual makers, we 
supply the latest designs direct 
to the public at about 25 per 
cent. under usual prices. 


1909 DESIGNS NOW READY 


The “ HOWDEN” Superior 
Solid Fumed Oak Bedstead 
(inlaid panels) fitted with im- 
proved sanitary wire spring 
mattress, cable edges, 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide, £2 19 6, complete. 

Hundreds of others in stock 
from 12/9 


ite Old St. Electric Rly. Stati 


C.S.L.R. ¢ C. and G.N. Rlys ) 








Catalogue (No. 38) and Guide, “* How to Furnish from 


25 Guineas,” Post Free. 





Country orders over £2 
Carriage Paid. 
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GROWING HAIR BY THE CALENDAR 


Watch the Calendar for a Week and See How Rapidly Your 
with Only Seven Days’ ‘Harlene Hair-Drill,” 










































ALL THE MATERIAL AND INSTRUCTIONS NECESSARY FOR CARRYING OUT THis 

VALUABLE TOILET-TEST SENT FREE BY REQUEST. 

i i th e ‘*Harlene Hair-Drill" ; 
la 3 ul t Ii Kedwar expense Fill up the cou 
H Drill" g ; h | ve elow, a I addiess given, 1 
ha from 1 | I h pethe vith € tamps to cover 
P , Harle riage, and y eturn, free of a 
Ha N n intane harge r obliga ls { ** Harlene 
“ct vel l ria f e 1 Il l together wit 

; ; a ul full ns for this t 
Drill “ f all methods 
el ee tivating the 
1 ox a _ Re — - => | a ut 
p ec I HARLENE FA > rio 
ait FIRST DAY FEELING OF NEW LIFE IN THE SCALP ache 
’ ; re | y c 1e! 
figs SECOND PAY | SCALP MUCH CLEANER AND HEALINIER ana 
e THIRD DAY | HAIR BRIGHTER AND MORE GLOSSY you will be han 
omemn anaes = the “HarleneH 
| f Ont 
eda | ALL HAIR FALLINC STOPPED - = a 
al FOURTH DAY | CREYNESS DISAPPEARING ‘ ; f 
é 1 save 
for a we ; FIFTH DAY MAIR ASSUMES BEAUTIFUL NATURAL WAVE ae 
Further 
bef NEW HAIR SEEN GROWING WHERE PREVIOUSLY larlene 
r} SIXTH DAY | THINOR BALD PATCHES EXISTED btaine 
é Ha ary 
Cal FRIENDS COMMENT ON IMPROVED : 
e SEVENTM DAY | APPEARANCE OF HAIR 
F —~ — > t 
\ receipt ol 
be i I urd i ( h H 
Hair-I): I WV. 1. bot 
i H . I i 
ae 1 “HARLENE HAIR-DRILL” GROWS NEW 
wy. | | week, 2 HAIR IN SEVEN DAYS. 
: ; and To the EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO., 
se 95-6, High Holborn, London, Wt 
t Hai 
€ Hi I! | 
A SEVEN DAYS' FREE TEST. 
pt the offer u ca al 
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FROM ANY OTHER BY TAKING A 
WITH YOU 





NTO YOUR GLADSTONE 
FROM 5 





KODAK, LTD., 57-61, 





BEST DEALERS. 








MAKE THIS YEAR’S HOLIDAY DIFFERENT 


—MAKE IT A KODAK HOLIDAY. 


EVERY STEP IN KODAK PHOTOGRAPH 
SIMPLI EVERY STEP IS MADE IN DAYLIGHT, 
LOADING AND UNLOADING, DEVELOPING 
PRINTING \ COMPLETE OUTFIT WILL 


BROWNIE KODAKS 
. FOLDING POCKET KODAKS FROM 42/. 


CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


ton St., Dublin; 2, St. Nicholas B 
in St, Glasgow; 59, B 
FA 115, Oxford St.. W.; 171-173 
», Strand I ! Ww 
= ALL TH 


KODAK 













YY & 






AND 
GO 

















The Kodak Book shows 
you what pleasure there 
is in Kodak picture 
making. Write for a copy 


Reg 























V ot appearance, 


W. A. S. BENSON & c0., Ltd., 








This beautiful OVAL ENTREE DISH 
only costs 25 /- 


in Entrée, or for use at Breakfast, 
D They are made of stout metal—lhea 
le, and finished inside with a hard white enamel which resists scratch- 


l i knives, is not blackened by eggs, and does not chill gravy. Thus 
to the beauty of plate they add the chief merits of china without its frailty. 
PRICES 
Electro Plate £115 0 £2 10 G 
ee Plate .. £1 5 O £1 150 
Full pas 12 price list S. Wakers : 


excel these in utility 
vily plated 


no di he 


82 & 83, NEW BOND ST., 
"3 LONDON, w. 


Works at Hammers nith 
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The Power of Youthful Looks. 


Every woman, and every man, too—be they old or young 
desire to look their youngest, and devote first attention to the hair, 
Beautiful hair evokes the admiration of all. The greatest luxury, 
as it is the greatest necessity, to the modern toilet to-day js 
Mr. George R. Sims’ wonderful hair-grower ‘ Tatcho.” 
REMEMBER THERE IS ONLY ONE HAIR-GROWER —“‘TATCHO."”.) THERE ARE MANY 
IMITATIONS, THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY, BUT ONLY ONE “TATCHO”— 
THAT GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY MR. GEO. R. SIMS. 

















There is no power in the wor!d ze WHAT ‘‘TATCHO” MEANS. 
ll stop you from losing faith in Phe ward ‘tenn = Aaa te 
t the approach of grey or Chambe ( okt 
The leadership f mean r : 
h tliat the pla of be t fid p ‘ 
\ t . Rent and 1 trusty, genuine right res 
1 ré ea bli I ge I lany langua the wor 
he ens the nar ne nt, t _ late For 
or rutty ma th ‘ Mr. George R. Simss4 
hin re eint I 1*Tat liscove 
If they have n ilready rt ¢ : ue % : 
if they € oO f fit tl Tatck 
t i n be { i is | 10 rue I 
of the \ hful-l . the 1 
1 bat tne 
THE DEAD IN EARNEST . ht iti 
h that iblime faith N t I 
, wit th Tatcho 
the he y handicap of Le ut i t r ut latch they have f 
appearance The advantage of the ’ rower worthy of ¢ fidence 
hful appearance be I ine, hor 
cor ution. Nothing w Pp ute for ‘ fro I sole the 
| hful loc M t t reta elves that t i mar 
y 1] look the heir po hair-ur er uithfully ( 1 
g, hu world. If virtue the | i | lie 
I 1 earance you must For his di r lat 0 
i l € Mr. (¢ En. § i € l 
I y particul in her i 
ing The 
CREY OR SCANTY-HAIRED YOU SHOULD CET 
your Attent , therefore should 
rate ( Ke in a heal 
| hing r 
han b tif I I t r 
i harm tha t pla m 
} i pur (siven I , t na may In a 
made t k ** nice.” w he vast majority of Ly YA 
cases it tribute to the beauty of its owner, and Y, ee. = 
that it nsignificant degre — ve —— 
rhe aca ‘ 1 m : ’ ; so; ? 0A 
pr ve f 70 os Preah rit \ é efit er te ! . Q., 3 <Peer A cebirte CY 
| I nave ivalied the of th rhicy uve 
metl intr ‘* Tatcl into the homes of SS ““TATCHO” TO-DAY. A, 


I 


r 


‘he Certain, Trusty, Genuine, Right, Honest 


Hair-Grower is Tatcho 


*TATCHO” i l (Chemists and Stor ull over the 


sat de, 2 , and 
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i Ltd., Beahili Rew, Leadon, E.C. 
IMPORTANT.— For those who require a larger pen with a very flexible nib, a special 

model—the new G, has this year been put on the market. 
It is exceptional value for the money. Try this new G at your stationers. 


Thos. De La Rue & Co., 


Also ask for Onoto Ink—the best for fountain and all other pens. 
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THE FOUNTAIN PEN 
that fills itself and 


cannot leak is British 


made. 

You know it by 
reputation of course 
Onoto—but are you using it 
yourself—taking advantage of its great 
convenience? 


No other pen is like it—no 
other pen is always ready for 
use—no other pen never leaks— 

















or fills itself from any ink 
supply. Cleans itself in filling. 


Don’t put off. Go to-day 
and buy an 





Self-Filling - 
Safety Fountain 


May be obtained from all stationers, jewellers, and stores, 


Price 10/6 and upwards. 


Write for free booklet telling all about it to 



































OM aN ne ee ee Cy a eee a 
— 





He Hg 
Fog) 


{PURE | 
“ CONCENTRATED 


500 


' § Gold Medals &e. 


Awarded. 


The oldest house 


in the trade 4 























A WORLD-WIDE 
REPUTATION. 











kK Joe 


* 
- ya = ooh ne mane 
wt CABAR AND LASY 





HARBUTT'S 


PLASTICINE 


The Perfect Modelling Material in 
5 Beautiful Colours Clean and safe to 
use in any climate. Boxes fitted complete. 


The BUILDER. Post free 5/6. 
The COMPLETE MODELLER. Post free 2/10. 
The UNIVERSAL (one Colour) or 
The CHILD'S DELIGHT (5 Colours). Post free 1/3, 


W" HARBUTT, .k.C.A., 27: Bathampton, 
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HALL’s 








WINCARNIS 


THE WINE TONIC 
For Health and Strength 


To Rectify Anemia 










To Relieve Exhaustion 







D 
To F revent Influenza 

















SI =) 


SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS | {bes 
Mh, 


SIGN THIS COUPON 









wn 




















|e, 
COUEMAN & CO.. Ltd.. Wincarnis 
Works, Norwich. 





























Sanifary Washable 


DISTEMPER 


(Ree Trade Mark, 








It is worth while to make 
a change from wall paper to 
the beautiful washable walls 
made with Hall’s Distemrer. 

Hall’s Distemper is a wall-cover- 
ing that is not only beautiful, but 
easy to keep clean, absolutely fast in 
colour, and a thorough disinfectant. 

It is made in a wide range of 70 
colours, including rich dark as well 
aslight tints. It sets hard, and never 
cracks, blisters, nor peels off. It 
is applied with a whitewash brush, 
saving much in the cost of labour. 

It may be washed by lightly 
sponging down with tepid water, 
but this should not te done until 
three weeks after application. 

You are invited to send for the Hall's Distemper 
Booklet, ‘Modern Development in Hcure Peceration,’ 
with coloured views of Dining, Drawing, Bed Room, 
aif Library in Hall's Distemper Decoration, sent 
post frez on application to the sole Proprietors and 
Manufacturers 
SISSONS BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. HULL, 

London Of » Be i treet. 


n e, 199! rough Higt 


a NAL 





















bottlesof Mot 
me of these « 


Mrs 


since been tro 


I first used Mother Seigel's | 


her Seigel's Syrup freed 
mplaints. I have never 
bledwith Indigestion.” 
Maria Peacock 


headaches, flatulence, 


ness, loss of appetite. 


PURIFIES THE 


ASSISTS DIGESTION. 


You cannot look well, feel well, think 
well, work weil, or sleep well when you 
are the victim of Indigest 
main source of health and strength. Un- 
digested food generates poisons in the \ 
stomach, which taint the blood and cause i 
de- 
pression of spirits, weakness, sleepless- 
Mother Seigel’s 
Sy rup, made from extracts of roots, barks 


ion. Food 


biliousness, 


Syrup 17 or 18 years ago for | , , 
Ind gestion. My appetite was poor and leaves, tones up the stomach, stimu- 
I was always drowsy, and sight | lates liver and bowels, and by so doing 
exertion unduly fatigued me. A few | 


BLOOD, 


is the 


Flamstead, nr. Dunstable, Beds, 


Sold also in Tablet Form at 2/9 
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g@ A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. -“@j 


enburys Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. 
From birth to 3 months From 








MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
mths. I t ipwat 


,to6m 





The best food for a young infant is the 
mother’s milk or its equivalent. 
The “Allenburys” Milk Foods resemble healthy human milk 
both in composition, nutritive value, and in digestibility. To 
this is due the fact that babies fed on the “Allenburys” Foods 
invariably thrive well, and develop into strong, healthy children, 
Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 





Lombard 
Street, 


London. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 
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QETZSIANN HAMPSTEAD ROAD 





LONDON, W. 


FASHIONABLE GLAZED CHINTZ, wi prt bP 
ld per yard, 


7 id. ' Usual price, Is. 34d. r ; 
2 Usual prices ranging from 64d. to Is. 03d. per yard. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 





STOCK 
BARGAINS 
Illustrated 
Booklet 
POST FREE. 

















WOOL 
MERINO, 


52 inches wide, 


Solid Fumigated Oak 9d. . : 
ae Soe pieathanppsgioes New Model Sheraton Style Pianoforte. 








1 pric “yer ; : 
. nd fitted a. ” Mahogany, inlaid with satinwood, iron frame, check 
. : 265 action, full trichord, &c., by Broadwood, White & Co. 
japant . " 
ra A thoroughly good instrument, £16 10s. 
— 6 9 ae Post Or on the TIMEs system for 36 monthly payments of 
lis. 8d 




















BULA AAU MAL GAddddL 


—and when the game is over, 
how one realizes the coolness— 
the refreshing qualities — the 
fine flavour of Cantrell & 
Cochrane’s Ginger Ale. 





| 
\ 


ard i 
fil 


It tastes good at all times, but never so nice 
as after a walk in the fresh air or exhilarating 
outdoor exercise. Ask for and insist on having 


CANTRELL & 
COCHRANE S$ 


BELFAST CAINGER 9 


hbo oy I CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. (Est, 1882 
Saat " 4 Works : Dublin and Belfast De » Liv 
“9 <A London Agents: Findlater, Mackie, T« rd ‘ er 7 nd “y * 

















3456 


ol —" 
, S.E. 
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b —- 
Yaimler 
The New DAIMLER 


1909 CHASSIS PRICES 
22 h.p. 38 h.p. 48 h.p. 57 h.p. 


"£475 £560 £619 £695 £800 





A full illustrated description of the 
‘* New Daimler”’ will be forwarded 
to all applicants, and trial runs can be 
arranged at the following addresses. 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd., 


COVENTRY. 


LONDON —219<229, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
MANCHESTER—60, Deansgate. NOTTINGHAM— 96-98, Derby Road. 
BRISTOL— 18, Victoria Street. BRIGHTON—Palmeira Works, Hove. 
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THE «=| LLC/THNUOS” =SPECIALITIES 






~ 

















(Patent). 


me “TH ERMOS’” Fiask 








Hot Liquids 







* 
! Cold Liquids 
if keep icy cold for 


keep hot 
for 24 hours many days 
in the in the 


hottest weather. 


Quart, 31/6 


INVALUABLE TO— 
The Traveller, 
» Sportsman, 
» Motorist, 
Nurse, &c., &c. 











coidest weather. 











pint, 21/- 


Everyone needs one, 
either in 
the house or 
in travelling, in sport, 
motoring, &c. 











THE NOVELTY OF 
™ THE SEASON. 





MAKES A HANDSOME 
WEDDING PRESENT. 













r Edibles 


j Fy can be kept hot 
Nickel Silver Nickel-Plated, for a period of 
Plated. Piated. complete with ~~ time varying from 

: a 8 to 10 hours, ac- 
cording to their 
Capacity 1 quart —> nature, without 
Price Price any application of 
Is provided wi l fire, Or any pre 
: wide neck, and can caution against 
: therefore be used cold. 
31/6 A2/- | oe 
Stew, Curry, ¢ Invaluable to 
vhich it presers Motorists, 
yy many irs at Travellers, 
1 high temperfa- Sportsmen, 
ture. an ae 
ronauts, 
a... Simply fill the and others. 
cat ane jug, and the 

KEEPS contents will 
a at be the same 
HOURS, AND and ready for >) : 

WITH A CORK, use at almost ) Chis WL 
24 HOURS. any hour. ; 


Price 50/-. Leather Case, 17/6 extra. 








OF ALL STORES THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
Beware of worthless imitations. Infringers of the ‘‘ Thermos’ Patents are being prosecuted. 


mors’ AE. GUTMANN & CO., 8, Long Lane, London, E.C. 




























































Every SKin Trouble Cureq 


BY “ANTEXEMA ” THE STANDARD BRITISH SKIN REMEDY 
Menders of ~ She — 





oyed - pimples $s, or 





incessant itching ? 
Whatever the nature 














You will gain Instant Relief 








SPECIAL TRIAL coupon mn 
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a 


shculd send for Free Trial 


not an ointment, so that it does not soil , ur clothes 
The next thing to notice is that as SOON as you 
apply ‘‘ Antexema"’ to a bad place it is absorbed 
and is no longer visible, which is a great advantage 
if the skin trouble is on your fac e, neck, or hands. 
What happens next Che healing virtues of « Ant. 
exema '’ penetrate the pores, go 1 ght down to the 
seat of the trouble, whilst the Surface is at the 
same time covered by an artificial skin whic h keer 

out dust, grit, and the germs of bloc: 
lockjaw, and other dar gerous 
quently the healing process goes on with 
interruption until not a vestige of skin 
remains. Every skin sufferer shot Id at 


u 





1-poisoning 
diseases, (C¢ nse 
m 
Liness 
once 
Fill in the Coupon Toeday 
There is only one way in whic h 
the value of ‘* Antexema,” and th ut 
a trial, Do this at once. Dela 


you can prove 


Always remember that every day \ 
beginning the “ Antexema trea 
giving skin illness another day j 
hold of your sys I i 

you. You don't 





‘nits clutches upon 
> up tothe lact t 





you have a bad la ply because 
you would not ire yourself 
when the first themselve 





Use ‘* Antexema, 
use it at once 
‘Antexema” is suy 
plied by all Chemists 
at 1s. 14d. and 2s, od 
or direct, post free, 





t 
1 plain rappe for 
I 3d. Or 2 | 
‘Antexema can be 


obtained of all Chem 
ists and Stores in Au 
tralia, New Zealand 








Canada, South Africa 
India and all Briti 
I) Inl The n 
W ity \ 1 can pi ‘ thie 
won working | e! 
ol ite coma 
try it eo elf, and we i ' , 
make a special offer to 
nae tay you to » thi 
rill in the « pon r write to , ment g 
PHe QOviver, and enclosing thre p a 
r ¢ r handlt OK, kK l ind we ¥ 
end a Free Trial f \nte ind 


Antexema Granules.’ The Ante 1a Company, 
83, Castle Koad, London, N.W 
3, , ’ 






























| PORTABLE BUILDINGS. 
£, 


Good Sound Material and 
hypecrpnayenyrenss Guaranteed. 


ent. bel 


nhouses 
orn 376 


»w usual 











tal 
atalc gue. Post Free. li reds of Illustrat 


Old Kent Road, London, S. E. 


r Illustrated 
W. COOPER, 761, 











na aii letter orders to be seni to Belfast. 
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PEN’S 
THE THING. 


Not the cap, not the barrel, but the Gold 
Pen itself —that's the vital part—that’s what 
makes a Fountain Pen either an indispen- 
sable help or a hindrance to the busy man. 


THE .. 


‘Stvan’’ 


THE 
Latest and Perfect 
Fountpen 












-—— 
Sta- 
+4 mers is mate by the oldest makers of 
and Jew- Gold Pens. Its absolute mechanical 
ellers:s and scientific perfection makes 
Ask par- it immeasurably superior to all 
others, Its reliable action under 


ticularly to 
See patterns 
No. 2 and 4. 
13/- uf to 25/- 
Write for Free 
Catalogue. 


ay 10DD 


every condition peculiarly fits 

the needs of the Author, Jour- 

nalist, Secretary—in fact, every- 
one who writes. 


EVERY HAND 














a ‘Collars. Ladies’, from a1 per dozen 
5° Gent's 4-fold, 4/11 per dozen. 79 & oan High IS SUITED 
— Curts | r Ladies or Gentlemen, from ¢/11 per dozen. Holborn, W.C. ——— 
dant ye J t - a “y : 93 o- —- and the busier you are 
its & hes of a oan the more time a 
gi: e Long Street, Manchester **Swan’’ will save 
3s per r dos. ue Neuve, | f you, and the more 
Pr Pract Les f ) measure, Brentano's, 37, Ave. de o will appreciate 
“3 — Ol D sai RTS AND 2/- extra). YOpéra, Paris and at ~y splendid tole 
as good ast p ‘ s i . 
= the belt doz (to the King and Princess of Wales New York and ¢ hic ayo 
SINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., BEL! AST; and at 156 to 170, Regent St.. London ' 














- LUTAS LEATHLEY’S 


Patterns now ready. 


Special Designs in Spring and Summer 


Dress. and Blouse 


Advance Patterns of 120 varieties, 


Approval from 4}0. to 43 per yard 


Dresses, Costumes, etc. 


LUTAS LEATHLEY (Dept.! 





Fabrics. 


newest productions, sent Free on 


Astounding Value For Blouses, 


Send to-day for patterns 


ARMLEY. LEEOS 





















‘The Times’ Systen of Monthly ay arpa 
Our books fully Ilustrated (the largest and mo 
complete issued), are sent post Prec 
f Watehes, Chains and Jewels Mention 


Y, of Clocks, 1 late Salve od 
J. W. BENSON, Ltd., 
Makers to the India and War Offices, m rata, 
London County Council he. 


Factory: 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, ec 





) J. W. BENSON, 


t'toD 
This name on a watch is the hall-m 
of reliability, It means that the materials 
and workmanship used in its construe 
tion are the best obtainable regardless 
of cost; that thewatches carrying it are 
made by J. W. Benson, Lid, lt appears 
only on 


BENSON’S 
WATCHES 


renowned as the most reliable in the 
world ‘They are made in Gold and Silver 


all patterns of Cases, price £5 w £1,000. 
At LOWEST CASH PRICES, © on 


Vi 




























Of S rs, or post free 


nakers— 


JEWEL PEN CO, 


102 Fenchurch St. 
London, E.C. 


THE Or / I d. R 











A Stirring Story of Luther 
and his Times. 


JOSEPH 
HOCKING’S 


GREAT NEW NOVEL 


THE SWORD OF THE LORD 














Now Ready “i? 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL AND CO., LID., LONDON, 























OOPING-COUGH. 


CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without internal Medicine. 
In use for 120 years. 
COPY OF AN ORDER RECEIVED. 


f ! 
ad 


The above order was repeated 1894, 1899, 1902, and 1905. 


1 ul, Price 4s. per Bottle. & i 





W. EDWARDS & SON, 157, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


This is certainly th ge of new curatiy 
pp n , and to \ e who takes not 
ft dif I lent which carry 
the ord “ Electro’ a a part ol their 
nol it t evident that elec 
playing a 1 nost part in- the 

1 curat m ods of the day. In 

er ¢ , perhaps, has the electric cur 

rent don uch splendid rvice as in con- 

nection with Mr. Martin Kroeger's Patent 

| tro Chemical Ear Bath Not only deat 

in the head, and catarrh, but 

I ther obpstinate I ts, vield peedil 
Nuit ly « I 1d bene | 


Street, London, gi 







i 
advice personally, and by letter from that 
address Mr. Kroe ger's credentials~as als, 
the guaranteed and proved results of his treat. 


ment—are undoubtedly to be relied upon 


The Ice Palace, Montreal. 

HE ice fort walls were 200 feet square, ang 

the King Edward Tower was 190 {ee 

high ; 134,000 enormous blocks of ice were 
used to construct this palace. It was illumi. 
nated by 10,000 electric lights, which 
it look like Fairyland. 

The most marvellous feature of this ig 
palace was that in the main hall scalding 


made 


hot drinks were served from the wonderful 


Thermos Bottle. These bottles lay bur 


in blocks of ice for from 12 to 24 hours 
still the contents were hot. 
The Thermos Bx ttle us li flor mi ml rle 


purposes, and Is a necessity in every home 


<room, tor every trave ler, hunter 


Nursery, si 





Gre... but this l 


probably the most wu 


use to which has ever been put. 

[he inventor of this magic bottle, that 
keeps content aT 
have been burned at the stake 


for witchera 


A Delightful and Piquant Sauce. 
Of the Sauce before the public, the one 

which maintains a steady popularity and fi 

constant favour with the public palat 


Alc 
sracknell’s Club Sauce. ‘To the making 


—_ 


Sauces there is no end, but when a Sauce 
does achieve a permanent hold on_ pubic 


taste, It may h¢ aie pen led upon to have 1 
distinctive and piquant 
with a high standard of excellence and purity. 
Such a zest is Bracknell’s Club Sauce, which 


flavour, combined 


the makers guarantee is made from the 
choicest fruit ind = condiments. Besides 
timulatine the appetite, the Sauce has a 
high food value ind distinct aid t 
dizestion It is cert | Luce to be ta 
with soups, cold meat, fish ws, ragouts 
little of it addin keenne t the appe 
and flavour to the food. Bracknell’s C 
Sauce can be obtained from = grocers, et 
every whi ré.. but if a difficulty 1s found 
taining it, t woprictors, Messrs G. &9 


Bracknell, of Holland Work 
King’s Cross, London, will send a sampk 











1 ne Ol 
Dottie post Irce to every re det sending One 
penny stamp, and mentioning the name ¢ 
their grocer. 
I r HYSTERIA 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 
—— 
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LC 
Spring Novelties in D Fabri 
pring Novelties in Dress Fabrics. 
t PATTERNS POST FREE. A postcard sent to-day will bring to your door our Choice Selecti 
Patterns selected from the Largest Stock in the Kingdom. You will thus be able to en a 
unique value with others, and to decide at your leisure upon the most suitable materials, 
A Single Yard at Wholesale Prices. 
Costume Tweeds. \\ value in P lain striped, als hoi uur combinations. Prices from 10%. per yard upwards, 
Fancy Suitings. ‘ t ars t ngs. Prices from 1/@ per yard upwards 
Venetians, Satin and Mabit Cloths. . M —< ‘ urs, shrunk and unspottabl iffon finish. Prices 
Herring-Bone Cheviots and Friezes. [he {: able material Sor useful hard.wearing dresses, Prices from 2/8 
per ya pward 
Cashmeres. Attractiv lack and red Caslimeres, all wool; also Silk Wary Price 1 6 per vard upwards, 
Biack, Navy, and Cream Serges. Practicaily ¢ y kind, including Admiralty and West of England 
r Ir e per yard pwards. 
Black Cashmeres, Lustres, Alpacas, Monaire, Bterinos. Unrivalled assortment; Plain and Fancy. 
Blouse Fabrics.“ Ulaina” unshrinkable; also All " vl bs Se gg ene oe 84d. rd upwards 
Cotton Materials. livery fa nable fa rices from 34.4. to 13), 
Silks, Glaces, Mervs, Taffetas, Oriental, Ecletionne and Charmeuse batins, Ond.nes, 
Bengalines, «' 23 to @AA per yard 
W Japanese Washing Silks. Best direct imported, aly 12 te 36 in, wide, Price 1 Leto 4/11 per yard. 
CARRIAGE PAID ON ALL ORDERS, IRRESPECTIVE or VALUE. 
_ JOHN _CORDEUX & SONS, LI? 
- = CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
1 { 
; CLEANING BOOTS WITH, YOU A GARDEN 










IF SO, 


our unfailing Garden Helps, “ Climax” Lawn Sand i] 
(kills daisies and improves the grass), “ Climax” 
Weed-Killer (kills every weed on garden paths), 
“ Alphol” (kills slugs, wire-worm, and all insects 
A shine of magnificent in the soil), Insecticides, Manures, and other 
brilliancy — Does not specialities, will be invaluable to you and 
injure the Leather, materially assist you in getting the best results. 
cake on the boots, 
or soil the clothes 





2 | Vf DUCHESS: 
bined | @&-” BOOT POLISH 






Every Gardening Enquiry Welcomed. 
SEND TO-DAY FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 


Sole Prog 


STEPHENSON BROS., LTD., The A.N. CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., 
BRADFORD. 27, Cranmer Strect, Liverpool. 


= THE SECRET OF A GOOD PEN! 


ridium pointed). A Self regulating Twin Feed No satisfaction wtteut these—the 
100,000 Diamond Star Fountain Pens ;worth 106) for 26 each. As an advertisement. Twin 
1d spiral to regulate flow of ink. 


: - SRI ~ ~ 
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me The STAR MANUFACTURING CO,, Ltd., 71, High Holborn, London, W.C. AGIN WANTED 
=, LADIES WITH SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
— 
th a it rowth of hair on my ta 1 hav 
‘ nh { t tly removes this embarrass rowth, 
tr y exter iin root and pra ; it iS absolutely 
{ case vith pert uccess. Write to me in contdence 
- t t posta I qu in inexpensive treatment, 
HELEN R. B. TEMPLE, 8, Blenheim Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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- a, 
INDIGESTION 
e 
Icilma% weary mubjoce Henoo't medina Sat fe 


lates the digestive organs will reli 
number of complaints, eve quite a 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 














A mother of five writes — arouse the stomach to action, promcte the flow 
“I have used only the Icilma Natural Water Soap gastric juice, and give tone to the whol of 
for baby, and when I say ‘only’ 1 mean it literally. Headache flies awa Bili ole system, 
No creams, salves, lotions or powc ers have touched rd d Ski y, ousuess, Kidney Dis. 
her, and she has never had a spot or roughness on orders, an in Complaints disappear, while 


her skin. My experience is that girls chafe much cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
more than boys. But with baby, even while cutting due course. ASK FOR 


scstesing of the chim, Baby's bors una chweye bean WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


washed with it, first every day, and then, as it grew, And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD,” 





For delicate, gouty r rheumatic skins, for 
spring troubles, and for ird waters there is 
no soap equal to 


Icilma Natural Water Soap. | 


ArrpactiveA pvenrisne 


It contains, in a concentrated form, the 2/ pays for a Small Advertise. 
same elements as the world-famed greaseless = -~_ in our Series of 
Icilma Fluor Cream 50 Good Provincial Newspapers. 
Write to-day for Full List, 
Price 2/6 per box of three tablets. Festimaniale, and Prepectus, 5 


post free. PAPERS, 


I i 
SAMPLES AND FREE POSTCARDS, For 2d. stamps we send B. WHITWORTH HIRD, Lto., AoverTis ne 
od ~ SS ee and Sp. claLisTS, 1, SOUTHAMPTON Row, Lonoon, W C. 
famous Icilma Spring—a natural phenomenon. > 
ICILMA CO., Ltd. (Dept. 72), 
14a, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 


























The 


~ <, * rea 
o? ‘> e & Skin ion NIA 
we a oe BRITAN! SHRINKS 


ov x) The whole for 3]-, Post Free 
. . aoe | , See that you and every member of your family wear it 


R, Re It protects against chils, is all wool, never shrinks, 
and is bighly recommended. 


Ss 
PROCTOR YPTU s - ana aa THE 


EL 
PASTILLES « 
(Broncho-Laryngeal). Tiny Tots 


For CHEST, THROAT, and VOICE 
A Boon for Asthma, Cough, Catarrh. 
Invaluable to Speakers, cece ree Teachers. MONTHLY, id. 








































: CARDINAL VAUGHAN wrote: “I have always found Proctor's 
tus Pastilles effica Savoy St 
MADAME SARAH BE HARD * Uses 
GETIN restore reaper Pecien singe mice Tinea SAVOY BATHS, “sr: 
|] Cee ane recommé er friends t ther site Theatre 
[* de o\ SIR HENRY IRVING wrote) © Fociors Vine * oye 
f f Pastilles are excellent.” ingest, Best Heated, Ventilated, and the 
7 MISS ELLEN Cor Proctor i Turk r Russi 
Pinelyptus Past a. m= os | ee as 2s. 6d.; 1s. 6d. A is 
diseines. i M 45. Massage, | 
nly ir x I/- and 2/6, by Chemists and Se 3s. Gd. |i : ghaney is. ‘ 
5 r posted from Ma ire, and H Sund. 
i __ PROCTOR'S PINELYPTUS DEPOT, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE | and Sor Rackht, FU PS 
- i es SS 
— 








WE WILL PRESENT EACH OF OUR READERS 


with a beautiful Engraving from the magnificent painting by B. W. LEADER, RA, 
on plate paper, measuring 16 by 12 inches, provided this advertisement and four penny 


stamps are enclosed to cover cost of packing and carriage (foreign stamps value 8d. accept 
Address, The Secretary, Fine At 


from abroad) ; or if called for, no charge will be made 
Galleries, 63, Baker Street, London, W. N,B,—This liberal offer is made solely to mite 


duce our Catalogue of E:ngravings, etc. 











twice a week. The hair is really lovely. It keeps 
so soft and glossy, and has that bright ‘alive’ look of all Chemists, 1s. 1ia per Box. 
of really healthy hair.” 
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stimu. 
[ulte a 


flow of 
system, 
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A MARVELLOUS 


Invention for 


THE DEAF. 


Write to-day for Booklet 
Explaining how the Deaf can now hear. 


It does not matter what the ¢ 
can hear Ww 
no burrier, 

Smith, of Te 
is anybody 


your Deafness (unless you were born 
th this ) ful appliance as well as others, 

nor the f you have been deaf. Mr, 
ttenham, was deaf for 24 years, and can now hear as 
We can give of of hundreds of similar 


sounds 


b 
“The Murray Ear Drum” mikes low 
. Ear 


lainly heard A miniature Telephone for the 
and entirely comfortable housands sold. 

e for valuable Bo lly de: criptive of this wonderful 

of its efhcacy from users in 

thing ; we send it free 


and whispers 
invisible, easily 


THE MURRAY CO., 195, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. 
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FREE " 








“THE QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


N BONDS TR PALACE’ 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER 
KIND IS PREFERRED. 


Assup) Itot 
Awarded 4G 


¢, a LINEN STK er HER, 
y STATIONERS, CHEM 


S & STOR 


he Roval Househ« lds, and 
i Medals for 5uperiority. 


or post free, 6 or 12 stamps, m 75, SUUINGALE ROAD, | 


ES 








OLD 


ARTIFICIAL ; 





Manufacturing 


» bears 


TEETH BOUGHT. 


Oxfor 





( aa waco" 
Scotch Wincey 


For Children’s Wear. 

hand dainty appearance 
Scorcu Wincey fits it 
rfectly for children's wear; not 
easily soiled it improves with 


Den- | 














The fre 
of real 
































washing Endless wear, posi- 








NOLANGING OR CUTTING 





rid-re: 


BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 





tively unshrinkable and absolutely 
fast in colour Ideal for Babies’ 
night and day wear of al! kinds, 
Childrens’ Dresser, Uncerwear, 
& Ladies’ indoor and cutdoor 
Blouses. Charming range of 
colourings-—white, cream, &c. 

From 1.- per yard. 
Writefor "V~ f patterns post 
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range free 




























Curtains, 





and Patentees 


Write to-day. 


S. PEACH & SONS, 
t The Looms, NOTTINGHAM. 


NOW is the time before Whitsuntide 


You want your SP, pe our 
148 page Catalogue, No. = 
are?rouse Book 
Household Furaies ines, 
Casement Fabrics. Madras Muslins, 
Tabie Linens. « 


FREE. 
ZOX is easy to take, quick in its action 
on the nerves, and certified to contain 
no injuricus substance. If you suffer 


any ud Laces. from Neuralgia or Headache take ZOX, 
Sole Make and find speedy relief 
“ CONTRENET™ FREE OFFER te 
uldressed  « 1 
a howd . 


THE ZOX CO., 
1 Hotton Garcen, 


London, E.C. 
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““THE DISH OF THE DAY.” 


CUSTARD 
with RHUBARB 


Nutritious, Wholesome 
and Healthful. 











4 FOOT’S Y 


ADAPTA BED TABLE 


= oe 








Ors )' ® Q 
+ ae o> 
a 
) } 
“= 
kg 
: .. _— 
tly @ 


Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in Great 
Britain. Booklet Free. PRICES: 
No. 1. 


No. 2. £176 
No: 2: , £25 9 

1 I 2330 
J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A 24). 








171, New Bond Street, London, W. 


y, 


HUMBER 


CYCLES. 


LADY WENTWORTH writes :—" The I 1 Humber 
is the lightest and most comfortable! I have ever t 

is del tful in every way. I have « yed my rid 
much that | WOULD WISH EVERYONE TO KNOW 
HOW CHARMING BEESTON HUMBERS ARE 
AND HOW THOROUGHLY THEY DESERVE 
THEIR REPUTATION.” 






£6 6s. 
£14. 


HUMBER, LTD. 


Coventry, and at 32, 
Holborn Viaduct, 


London, E.C, 


Nottingham: Grey Friat 
Gate. 
Birmingham: 
280, Broad St. 
Manchester: 
33, Blackfriars 
St. 
Sovthamptos: 
27,LondooRd. 
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QUIVER 


agape of an Aged Indian 


TT HE late Rev. mes Settee, a Swampy 
| ( Indian, was the first missionary 
he S py { Pelican Narrows, 
th iocese of Saskatchewan. And now 
I S ti IX | R. Settee, has baptised 
an | man, the | his tribe to forsake 
heathenism Mr. Sette has written 
interest wcount of his journey to Pelican 
Na th scene When he arrived 
t] 
rh xtremely deep,’ he 
had t hoes for most 
on the reservatlol 
N ~) I , | ! ic t 
ee othe 
I an Was 
ith | icre T saw 
n wl vod Christi 
y jy 1 days ot 
\it SO! rr hment, a 
{ i viee amo! 
( | I t an wu | 


confidence of the 
Master, 
behalf of the old heathen who was present 
[ spoke to 


presence » ol my 
ccret 


Divin 


and made a 


my congregation, 


to them the chiet points in the way of salva. 
lion through Christ Jesus. At the con- 
clusion of our devotions the old heathen 


arose from his seat and said. 


: My nephe \ 


[ have experienced an inward _ belief 

what you have just said to the Great Being. 
Tor the first time in my life I am convines 
ot the marvellous working of God's messag 
to us. For these many vears I have been 
told of Jesus by many missionaries, bot 
English and French, and first by your lat 
father (who was a small boy when I was 
already a hunter), who became our teach 


and converted all our tribe. 
nephew, [ £1lve 
Being,’ I had the 
the old 


ander,’ after our 


of baptis 
‘ John Alex 


privilege 
and named him 


\rchdeacon.” 


man 





















intercession jn 


repre senting 


Now, my 
myself up to the Great 





A Startin Life for £10. 


BARNARDO'S te HOMES 


start in life to 


1.000 YOU NG EMIGRANTS. 


arty I year wi D.V.) sail 


th of May 


210) per Hea Urgent Required 


any 


Hon RARY Director 
| WILLIAM BAKER, 
Eso, WA. ULE 
HEAD OFFices 
18 10 26, STEPNEY 
CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, E. 








500 CHILDREN™ 


all FATHERLESS—many of them 
also MOTHERLESS~ are being pro- 
vided with a HOME ; taught, trained 
and educated to become upright and 
useful men and women, by the 
ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL and 
ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, at 
Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill. 

This good work, which has been 
carried on for 


Over 150 Years 


greatly needs your generous help. 
The Charity relies for its support 
entirely upon voluntary contributions. 
Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
will be thankfully received by the 
Secretary, Alexander Grant. 
Offices: 
73, Cheapside, London, E-. 
Treasurer: 


Sir Horace Brooks Marshall, M.A., LL.D., J.P. 
Bankers 




















London Joint Stock Bank, Princes Street,E. 
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Crows-feet. 

















Yes, very disfiguring and aging. But you can avoid rt 
them all the same. 

Never mind. Simply rub in Vinolia Cream—that 
will soften and feed your skin, making it smooth as 
satin, flexible as elastic. 


INOLI 


bo Sar 
m9 SS 4 
‘at a 


Vinolia Cream, 1/1}, 1/9, 
Vinolia Powder, 1/-, 1/9, 3/6 


Antiseptic Dentifrice, 6d., 

















Premier Soap. 4d. 
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4 


Sunday wd after Kaste 7 Mon. King of Spain b. 1886 
N. Bank Holiday in Scot- 18 Turs. Free Church of Scotland 


. Vay Day 10 Sunday Aogation 
np 


formed 1X43 
WepD W. E. Gladstone d. 1808 
Truurs. Ascension Day 
FR Klizabeth Fry b. 1780 
22 SAT. Wagner b. 1X12 
23 Sunday Swuday after Ascens 
Mon. Queen Victoria b, 1810 
lures. Princess Christian b 
1s40 
» Web. Princess of Wales b, 18607 
Tuurs. Habeas Corpus t 
passed 1079 
Kri. Faster Law Sittings end 
%) SAT Restoration Day 1060 
Sunday /l/it Sunday 
Mon. Sank Holiday 
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The Old Order Changeth 


A Complete Story 
By HELEN WALLACE 


Author of ‘‘ To Pleasure Madame,’’ ‘“‘ Life’s Chequer-Board,’’ Etc. 


( VER the yellowing trees and the pale 
| glisten of the stubble fields the morn- 
ing mist still lay shimmering white, soften- 
| ng the of the grey townlet 
the valley below Down there, 
river, the vapour lay thick and 
nse, and was darkened, not only by the 

household fires, but by 
lazily in the still 
chimneys, which 


crowding ro 


along 


m of smoke from 


vier wreath floating 





one or two tall 
hat the little town evidently boasted 
me thriving business of its own. Up 
the broad-backed hills, 
idustrialism had left no 

fhe air had the fresh sparkle of the 
first touch of autumn frost 


pse, where the leaves 


_ 
re 


grimy hand of 


and from hedge 
were reddening 
falling 
notes and the sweet, 


ih the haws were slowly came 
Ken, fugitive | 
ntive warl le of a robin 


gate whicl tina stretch of strag 


“ planting from the open fields a 
man was leaning For the moment 
irently f I chief interest, not 
1 or wood or arching sky, but in the 

en roofs in t hollow below 
It not that nature did not appeal to 
but in the y silence of the hills 
the futur him, and the first 


of the ladder, which was of course to 
to soa r heights, was planted 


OWN there in the little commonplace town 





“The thoughts of youth are long, 
thoughts,” 


long 
and his had flown, heaven knows 
where, when they were called back by the 
liquid notes of a girl’s voice floating out on 
the stillness, spontaneous as the trill of a 
bird. For a time the distant notes only 
chimed in with his dream, then as they drew 
nearer he turned with a slight start, realising 
that the singer herself must be approaching 


through the wood behind him. 
“ And as the sweet voice of a bird, 
Heard by a lander in a lo 
Moves him to think what kir 
That sings so deli 


Conjecture of the plumags 


y isle, 

1 of bird it is 

ately Ciear, and make 

and the form 

down the 


H{e turned and looked eagerly 


rough, rutted track leading to the gate. 
Under the thinning leafage, and amid the 
thick, dark tangle of the undergrowth, the 


mist, now vanishing before the sun, hung 
in a vague, blue, mysterious haze. What 
eracious figure would presently be revealed 
against that elusive background of azure 


shadow and intertwining branches ? Surely 
it would be worthy of the voice ! \ moment 
would tell! Jim Durward was young, and 
for that moment he held his breath 

The path made a sudden turn just beyond 
the gate, and watcher and singer were within 
a tall girl 
branches 


a few vards of each other, when 


appeared through the 


| 
She flaxen-fair, but the 


screcning 


was well-opened 
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grey eyes, which seemed dark by contrast 
held a flash of spirit and daring. She wore 
a homely enough grey tweed, and its extreme 
simplicity gave an added effect to the fine 
full moulding of her figure At the sight 
of the voung man by the gate the song 
instantly died from her lip As she came 
forward a faint flush rose under the tau 
skin, which showed one or two tiny freckles 
suggestive of wholesome and trequent ex 
posure to the open air 

Durward stepped forward and opt ned the 
gate. He had meant to let her pass in 
silence, for of course he had not the smallest 
right to speak to her As she ac knowledged 
} 


his bow by a slight but self-possessed 


inclination of the head, he was conscious ol 
a quick wonder as to his chances of meet 
ing this woodland nymph again Was it 
possible that Gushetfauld harboured such 
a voice, which amid the fading trees had 
pe Before he 





carolled of new life and 
was conscious of speaking lh heard him 
self saying 

I heard you singing—I wonder if you 
know what a fine voice you have?”’ 

The nymph paused, and the severity ol 
her look suddenly softened She had been 
annoyed at being thus “ caught 
by astranger; but save that he was a strange! 


singing 


there was no other objection to be taken to 
his look or manner, and it was impossible 
to resent his evidently involuntary words 
They were not only so sincerely spoken, but 
somehow suggested that the speaker had 
right to pronounce judgment. Her flush 


deepened, but it was clearly as much from 


al 


pleasure as from surpri 

“Do you think so? he said eagerly 
‘My grandfather never says more than that 
it’s not bad I've sometimes thought if | 
could have some lessons with a slight re 
eretful intake of the breath, ‘‘ but my 
grandfather is against it He says I've got 
all the teaching I need, and that’s what he 
has given me, though, indeed, there’s not 
much more to be had here But,’’ checking 
herself, ‘‘I didn’t know that I was sing 
ing.”’ The voice was full and soft, but in 
ng it held more of the loca! inflection 
than in singing 


You live here, then! exclaimed Dut 


speakl 


Oh, ves! aid the nymph, with a hin 
of dissatisfaction in her glance at the roo 





lo the young man the faint blur of smoke 
hovering over the town instantly took on 
a roseate tinge, the unromantic chimnev- 
stacks might have been “ cloud-capped 
towers.’’ Next moment he found himself 
walking slowly along by her side. It js 
not hard for two young folk, whose veins are 
a-dance with the wine of life, who have 
suddenly met in the sunshine and the brisk 
morning air, and have as suddenly discovered 
that they have an absorbing interest in 
common, to find plenty to say. Durward 
spoke of songs and singing, and of great 
singers whom he had heard He spoke as 
an enthusiast, and with all the added elo- 
quence and fire which the qulc k interest in 
To the girl it was 
like the opening of a new world, and perhaps 
not that of art alone 

‘Do you really think that I could sing 


the grey eyes kindled 


as you mean singing she asked breath- 
lessly, as they paused instinctively at a 
parting of the ways, where one path trended 
sharply down to the town 

I do!’ exclaimed Durward, as the grey 
eyes shone star-like on him. “ At least " 
prudence plucking him mentally by the 
sleeve, ‘“‘ your voice ought certainly to be 
cultivated It is a shame that it shouldn't 
be. Singing, of course, is not exactly in 





my line, but still I might help—suggest——' 
stammering in his earnestness. ‘Since we 
are to be _ fellow-townsfolk apparently, I 
wonder if you, if-——if your grandfather 
would allow me—wouldn’t think it pre- 
sumptuous But I ought to explain. Per- 
haps you will let me introduce myself,” 
with a slight abashment, which affects most 
men in having to perform this ceremony 
unaided. ‘‘My name is James Durward 
I have been appointed organist to the church 
here, and have come now to superintend the 
work going on 

He broke off in sudden, surprisea con- 
fusion. Those shining grey eyes had becom 
as cold as congealing water under an icy sky 
Phe full. sweet mouth had shut hard. Had 
he made an utter fool of himself, som¢ 
how Had he talked more loftily than h 
was aware, and wa he now contrasting it 
with the humble reality 

‘Of course, it is a small beginning and 
art is long. and perhaps I should have 
waited till I made your grandfather's a 
quaintance, a is I hope I may before I 

rested he bezan haltingly. With 




















‘Durward stepped forward and opened the gate. 








‘I heard you singing—I wonder if you 


know what a fine voice you have?’” 


trying to read 


it wouldn't tter she cut him 

bruptly, | is cold as her eves 
ther ver allow it, and 

esn't make new acquaintances.” 

t | she turned sharply 

the unl cy young man staring 

ment 

{t ste ng carried her out of 

it | t followed het 


ri : \ 
t \ ] ed 


down 
along the 
High Street nees of curiosity, of 
ind, In f es, of animosity 

I \ n and an organist 
etiaulds, tor this 
icn transatlanti 
cattercd them 
t over the | | thick as leaves in 


But t ulding 


ot the new 
another 


had 


hd thet nother and 


bridge 








men and new life 
and new like a tidal wave, 
had little town, 
changing or obliterating old landmarks, and 
likely that the old kirk would 


brought an influx of new 
ideas Progress 


swept over the stagnant 
it was not 
Jong escape 

With 
cons had awakened to the urgent necessity 
with the 


sudden unanimity, elders and dea- 


of modernising it, of advancing 


times. They were spurred thereto, perhaps, 
by the sight of the rising walls of a new 
church, in all the glory of Gothic arches 
and windows, down at the Bridgend. If 
nothing short of demolition could have 


altered the grey, foursquare walls of the 


parent kirk, change had run riot in the 
interior 

here, a week or so after that sunny, 
misty, magical morning on the hills, a party 


stood round on the ‘ im- 
as the townsfolk complacently 


One of them, and the first to 


ot three gazing 
prove ments 


called them 








itch any eye, was Durward’s nymph of the 
her fair, strong tace wearing some 
thing of the expression with which she had 
parted from him Bonnie Jean Thor 
burt he had heard her called since by the 
townspeople, and had thought the adjective 
is kindly as it is admiring, pitifully in 
adequate. They addressed her, however 
‘Miss Thorburn’”’; for was not old 
Matthew Crerar, whose sole grandchild she 
was, a “bien’’ man, who had been the 
‘merchant of the town till the 
with their flaunting plate-glass 
fronts, had, like the new church, been started 
at the Bridgend ? 

Gaunt and tall and grey, Crerar stood look 
ing grimly round at the oak-stained benches 
vith their aggressively carved ends, all 
ticky and shiny with varnish, which now 
replaced the high, box-like pews of worm 
eaten deal he lofty old pulpit with its 
I ler replica, the precentor’s desk, had 
been swept away, and to the hard old eyes 
its more modern substitute seemed a mere 
appanage of the brand-new organ whose 

lded pipes rose behind it 
he 


‘Ichabod—the glory is departed,’ 
nuttered, averting his gaze, wrathful and 


bitter and yet wistful, from the glittering 


You may well say so, Mr. Crerar 
truck in anothe1 voice eagerly ** The 
Gushetfaulds folk might well have remem 
1 how much they owed to their pre 
ntor before they set him aside for a thing 
like that,”’ with a disdainful glance towards 


the chief cause of offence ‘I’ve often been 

told how the people came miles to hear you 
even more than Mr. Meikleham.’”’ 

| peaker was a young man, whose very 

rt modern air contrasted rather oddly 

ith ich antiquated views. The town 

| lly guessed however, that young 

Morrison, the under-manager of the last 

I] id his own reason for joining the 

ttle band of <Abdiels who resented all 

tion, and of whom Crerar was the 


That reason now stood, tall and 


fair and silent, but a few paces from him 

1 it was for Jean’s kindling glance of 

proval that he looked, rather than for her 

father but for once her downcast 
iInrespo! ( 

Ma ( maybe, but those days are pa t 


ything that pertains to the creature 
t vanity at the best ud the old man 
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in hasty but not ungratified dis laimer, 
“Though, thanks to Him, I can still praise 
my Creator in the voice He gie’d me—a 
fitter instrument surely to lead the praise in 
His house than yon thing o’ wood and iron 
and a bit lad that’s chosen for no spiritual 
gifts, but for the skill of his ten fingers,’ 
“A thing that’s driven by the water from 
our mill-lade, you might add, just like our 
own big wheel, or else it would be dumb.” 
put in Morrison with a contemptuous laugh, 
**You’re richt,”’ 
:' We wouldna ha’ seen the like o’ this in Mr 
Meikleham’s diy. He'd ha’ kept us to the 
richt way, which, we’re plainly told in the 


Crerar took him up 


Book, is a narrow one—though that’s cast at 
Eh, it’s hard to 
believe that this is ‘the holy and beautiful 
house where our faithers worshipped,’ ” with 


us as a reproach nowadays 


another embittered glance round. ‘ Yonder’s 
nodding towards the 
‘and many’s the day, when 


where our seat was,”’ 
new ¢ hour SCR $ 
my heid was barely above the book-board 
that I’ve watched my faither in the desk 
and wondered, as a bairn will, if the Lord 
would ever so honour me. Aye, and many’s 
the day since that in His goodness I’ve stood 
in the same place and scen my own bairns 
in their turn looking up at me. Aweel 
aweel!’’ breaking off suddenly, ‘ there are 
nane o’ them here to see what days we've 
fallen on. The righteous are taken away 
from the evil to come !’’ He moved a pace 
or two away. 

‘*T don’t wonder that Mr. Crerar should 
feel as he does, nor that you should feel with 
him. To think that, after all he has been 
and done in Gushetfaulds for all these years 
a young jackanapes like this fellow Dur- 
ward should be set over his head in this 
fashion !’’ said Morrison hotly 

‘I don’t suppose it’s his fault,” was 
Jean’s unexper ted res ponse 

Morrison stared 

I didn't expect to find you defending 
him,” he said still more hotly 

‘I am not defending him. I know 
nothing about him All I say is that he 
couldn’t know—about grandfather, I mean 
Her eyes, wistful and troubled, followed the 


tall, bowed figure 

rhe girl had been brought up with all 
the anxious care and _ strictness which had 
been the portion of the old man’s own 
flock long “ye ars ago She had accepted 
her grandfathet ideas as part ol the 
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ssarv facts of life, but they could not 
nger have held her in bondage had 


h lor 
a passionate personal partisanship 
ng up to their aid After well-nigh 
-sotime of service freely rendered, the 
/ man had been set aside with a few 
compliments—so it had seemed to 


Her generosity aflame, Jean had 
use with a whole-hearted 
nged not a few recruits 


ised 


his Ca 
ir, which had 1 


the side of th 
against the new 


old days and the old 

Chief among them 
young manager, with the 
k scent of certain natures for the possible 


who, 


the 
tne 


id, since Durward’s appearance, done 
itmost to widen the breach 
t through it all Jean was vaguely 
ious that one side of her nature was 
¢ starved It had been with a shamed 
of treason, and yet with a strange, 
ing longing, that she had _ lingered, 
t. but unwilling, outside the church door, 
le the great voice of the organ came 
yr out into the early falling dusk, and 
alled that morning on the hillside, 
the clear flame of ardour which she had 
shly quenche Chen she would start 
try away like a guilty thing. and the 
time she chanced to encounter Dur 
for in a small town one cannot help 
ting even those whom, of course, one 
to avoid he would return his wistful 
g with a severity all the greater for 
secret relenting 
was this unwonted inward tumult 
1 filled her frank eyes with contrition 
y followed her grandfather, and at the 
time incline to snub Morrison as 
ed on the string which had hitherto 
sO responsive 
Well,” he said rather sulkily, “if Dur 
l t know it before, he must know 
enough now, and I think it would 
n only decent if he had begun a 
re quietly I for one—and there 
lenty like me i sick of all the parade 
fuss that’s bei made over this 
ful ‘ opening It’s enough to make 
that sor me would put a spoke 
wheel, that mething would happen 
kist o’ whistle as Mr. Crerar would 
t 1 preciou fool he’d look then,” 
udden glean f some new thought 
eyes But I don't suppose that 


lfather will be there,”’ 
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“No be there !’’—the old man caught the 
words. ‘“‘ There are who'll be for 
testifying by staying away, but no me 
I’ll no be kept out o’ what’s still the Lord’s 
house to me by any man-made invention.” 


some 


* * * * * 


The great day had come at last. Gushet- 
faulds kirk was crowded as it had not been 


for many a year. Every scat on the 
highly varnished benches was occupied 
and chairs had hastily been brought in 


from session-house and vestry by bustling 
and gratified officials. Not only was the 
organ to be heard for the first time, but the 
great to be by the 
assistance of a ‘‘ Professor ’’ from Edinburgh, 


occasion was graced 
whose name throughout the country stood 
for all that was scholarly and saintly 
Though minister and_ session, greatly 
daring, had decided that it was seemly and 
desirable to have an organ to aid the praise, 
there are curious limitations in the ecclesi- 
astical mind, and the bare suggestion of a 
‘—even the very word itself 
have shocked there 


savouring, not only of prelacy, but even of 


“voluntary ’ 


would everyone as 


popery itself. There was therefore no flow 
of sound to cover the preliminary rustlings 
and whisperings ; but at last silence fell, and 
all eyes were turned to the tall figure in the 
pulpit, to the grey head, and the mild but 
commanding face, as the opening psalm was 
given out 


On such an occasion in a Scottish kirk, 
it could be no other than the Hundredth 
Psalm, and when the familiar lines had been 
read— 


*ANl | t ‘ 
All people that on earth 


Sing to the Lord w erful voice "— 
a dead silence fell. The throng held its 
breath in hushed, excited expectancy, wait- 


give utterance 
Silence still 


be- 


ing tor the new voice to 
before it should uplift its own 

mysterious, inexplicable, and swiftly 
intolerable. No breath of 
came from behind those gilded pipes 


was scant heed paid now to the preacher, 


sound 
There 


coming 


though, suspecting some trivial mischance, 
mercy, the well-known 
with grave, solemn emphasis 

The con- 


he, in read verses 
to the end 

To Durward it was 
centrated stare of these serried rows of eyes 


like the gathered rays 


an agony. 


behind him seemed 
of some huge burning glass, pitilessly focus- 


him. What could have happened ? 


sed on 
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The sweat stood on his brow as he tried 
desperately to find some remedy, his mind 
a whirl of The slowly uttered 
lines were drawing to a close, and his last 
hope was going with them. With the quick 
despair of the young and the highly strung 
it final was the end ot 
his career and of all that he 
had hoped to be and to do 

God help and forgive him if he had thought 


and too little of where he 


contusion 


seemed ruin Chis 


his ambition 


too much of that 


was, and of what he was there to do; but 
oh, it was hard—hard ! He could not look 
round—but there was no need todoit. He 


could picture the growing dismay on honest 
hearty faces, which had beamed with simple 
pride and exultation but a little while ago 
trusted him, and 


be 


They had chosen him and 


through him their crowning day would 


a bitter humiliation, their solemn service 
be turned into a shame and a laughing- 
stock Ah, there was the last line, and 
still his instrument, which had seemed 
already part of himself, stood dumb! And 
it was to have spoken for him—said for 


him what words could not—for was not she 


there! He had hardly dared to hope tor it 
but now—now ! 


last solemn words had dropped out 
of consternation rathet 


The 


into the silence, one 


than of wonder erim smile curved 
old Crerar’s mouth \ of 
malicious triumph gathered on one or two 
fac as this but a manitest 
udgment on the rash innovators! A sound 
passed over the waiting people like the low 


now \ 


look somewhat 


for what w 


ranches, and 


and 
close-packed 


souch of the wind through dry | 
the n 


woman § 


ré high a 


the 


then, clear and pu 


] 
1 


voice irom amid 


rows soared upward and filled the church 
The old words and the old rain were 
known to every man and woman there 
from their earliest days but now they 
were invested with a new power, with a 
palpitating emotion which stirred the 
hearers Unfalteringly the voice rang out 
a thin, reedy bass joined it, then the whol 


people burst in unison into the great words 


To Durward it was if the heavens had 
opened, and one of the choiring host had 
come down to his deliverance He stole 
softly away, hop 1 courage reviving 


Phe mishap might not bi 
He w little 


one he was 


beyond repair yet 
noticed, and ere long by all but 
even forgott the moment 


h for 
That first thrilling outburst of praise 
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seemed to pit h the note of the 
to a higher key rhe men and the women 

uel 
there eagerly and humanly 
concerned about the temporal welfare , 


whi le Service 
were very 
DI 
their church, its place and position in toy, 
neighbourhood and all the 
of thei But as the 
preacher warmed to his theme and carried 


and above 


success opening day 
them up with him to higher altitudes and to 
a purer, serener air, the humiliating failure 
of the day, and all their little complacencies 
and jealousies and disappointments shrank 
away to their true proportions, even as from 
the highest summit of the hills behind their 
town but a 
small speck in the great sweep of landscape 
the 
\ doxology was given out, and 


own smoky, buzzing scemed 


revealed beneath widened skies 

He 
a wave of amazement passed over the throng 
the young and the old 
voices rose togcthe the silent organ half- 
for the time out into a 


Jubilate till the old roof and 


ceased 


when once more 


as, 


forgotten broke 


triumphant 


walls echoed to its melodious thunder 
Out again in the pale sunlight, the kirk 
yard hummed with excited comment. The 
average man cannot remain long ont 
heights, though from cach ascent he may 
bring back something to lighten the less 
rareticd air of daily hfe; and though th 
Gushettaulds folk eagerly asked * What 


had gone wrong it need not be assumed 


that they had torgotten all else 


‘Someone had tampered wantonly with 
the water-supply Che murmur began t 
go round in various keys of indignation 
Durward was being congratulated on his 


skill and promptness in getting matters put 


right, and young Morrison's smile was less 
confident than usual as he came up to greet 
old) Crerar and hi granddaughter. Th 
train over, Jean is half-frightened at 
what she had done—the path of feminine 
propricty was a vi trait one in Gushet 
fauld She wa till more shaken by t! 


mingled emotions which had rushed together 





in one overmastering impulse, and |! 
forced her to lift her voice and to come 
the rescue 

Che fellow saved himself by the skin 0! 
his teeth at last, but our good triends her 
won't be so cock-a hoop over their orgal 
after thi he said jauntily as he came 

Jean turned on hin 

It was your doing!” she exclaimed 

with a swift flash of intuition. ‘It wa 
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nean, wretched trick to play on anyone like thing to do, and in the verra_ kirk 
don’t care who or what he may be; _itsel’!”’ was the most lenient verdict passed 
he church, to efore all the people! even by former sympathisers ; while, for 
i: needn’t deny it I know it was you.”’ once, poctic Justice was dealt out, for Mor- 
And if it wa id Morrison, trying to rison’s attempt to discredit a possible 
attack s so direct and sud rival not only helped to create an actual 
that he could not turn it aside—* what one, but worked in that rival’s favour. 
I do but give them an object-lesson Chance is sometimes kind, though in this 
r fil 
isn t  reeene 
Ther = f r 
. bett i ) 
etf ] 
1 te ; 





That first thrilling outburst of praise seemed to pitch the note of the 
whole service to a higher key.” 


His banner in case it was perhaps aided by diligent watch- 
ith fulness ; but a few days after that memorable 


expre ve of Sunday Durward encountered his woodland 
ntempt in nymph on the hill-path again Che gloam- 

Scots tor n was fallin though a bar of frosty 
discredited nset-red still burned in the west. Jean 

t kirkvard made as though she would have passed 
ther in few vith a slight, silent greeting, but Dur- 


t trut out, Gushetfauld ward planted himself square in the narrow 


















































“T have never had a chance to thank 
you for what you did, though I can never 
tell you all that it meant to me,” he began 
abruptly 

“‘T need no thanks 
it,’ broke in Jean soberly, but her calm 


~someone had to do 


went little deeper than the surface 
“Yes, but it was vow who did it. I shall 
never forget that—I can’t. Do you want 
me to forget it— Jean a 
Their eyes met—there was 
for each to read that look 
Presently the sunset fires burned them 


light enough 
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selves out, and the world was grey, save for 
the twinkling yellow lights far down below 
To two hearts the falling 
night was a new and radiant dawn, and 


Grey—was it ? 


the deepening shadows glowed golden, 

“Jean,” Durward broke the _ blissful 
silence, ‘“‘do you think your grandfather 
would allow it—would he make my acquaint- 
ance now, 1f—if you asked it?’ 

Chere was a suppressed ring of joyful 
triumph in his voice ; and though, with true 
Scots caution, Jean only answered “‘ Maybe 


somehow the reply seemed enough. 


BEFORE THE GOSPELS WERE 


By EDWIN MARKHAM, Author of ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe”’ 


“s re witne t} 
Yea vitnesses of th 


— noons and evenings after He was 
gone, 

Mary the Mother, Matthew, Luke and 
John, 

And all of those who loved Him to the 

Went over all the marvel of the past, 

Went over all the old familiar ways, 

With tender talk of dear remembered days. 

They walked the roads that never gave 
Him rest 

Past Jordan’s ford, past Kedron’s bridge, 

Up Olivet, up Hermon’s ridge, 

To that last road, the one they loved the 
best. 


ast 


This way He passed with Jairus, this the 


place 

tle called the light back to the maiden’s 
face 

A slow, strange light as when the dawn 
fills up 


In her first hour a lily’s pallid cup. 

There was the shadow of the cedar tree 
Where He would sit and look on Galilee, 
And think on all that had been and must be. 


e things.” —LUKE xxiv. 48 


And yonder was the secret trail He trod, 

Where birds were feeding as the guests of 
God ; 

And where the lilies lighted by the sun 

Made dim the glory of King Solomon. 

And then Jerusalem, where once He came, 

His words all sword and flame 

For those who buy and sell the Holy 
Name 

’Twas there He lifted up the little child, 

Its heart all wonder-wild; 

Yes, lifted up a child for all to see 

The secret of the Kingdom that shall be. 


So huddling often by the fireside blaze, 

Or going down the old remembered ways 

On many a lingering walk, 

They held their wonder-talk, 

Minding each other of some sacred spot, 

Minding each other of a word forgot; 

So gathering up, till all the whispered 
words 

Went to the four winds like a flight of 

birds! 
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a very important topic, from the pen of Mrs. Creighton, the 
Bishop of London, will be read with interest.| 





The Modern Young Woman 
By MRS. CREIGHTON 
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iS ODVIOUS 


THE independence of young women is 

| a necessary 

roved education 
te useless to train the mind of a girl, o1 
lo anvthing but supply her with certain 


nsequence ol their im 
When it was thought 


superficial accomplishments, when even 
appearance of vigorous health was 
sht to detract from a woman’s charms. 


a being so brought 
dependent on someone. The 


ct of such education as shi 

is to endow her with the charms 

re most likely to win her a 

Rea D Gregory's letters to 

ers, written towards the end ot 

nth century. and you will find 

ts before them as their one 

ti e pleasing to men. 

an is to have no life of het 

nions of her own. Her exist 

1 t except to win a 
Changing Ideals 

hundred years saw a great 

he j s of women. It was 

| nineteenth century 

Smith, in an article full 

| common sense, pointed out 

be a worse mothet 

ithematics, or failed 

ra Ce as would cis 

Women such as Mrs 

Mrs. Browning showed by 

it Women possessed 

highest dev lopme nt. 

meers the cause ol womens 

vork of opening 

vomen, met with 

but there were many 

eeln wide-minded enough 

s there were many 

lazy. t timid, too ignorant, 

wnige. \s regards 


may be said to be in 
education that a 
to be independent. 
it al 5 recognise the respon- 


( f ray) 


sibility that independence brings with it. 
In fact, a good deal of uncertainty exists 
at the present day as to what is woman’s 
place in the modern world. 


How to Use Independence 

Of course everyone is prepared to agree 
that a woman is meant to be a wife and 
a mother; but in England there are not 
enough husbands to go round, even f 
all men were willing to marry. The 
luxurious habits of modern hfe make 
many men put off marrying till late 
in life, even if they marry at all. It is 
inevitable that a large number of women 
should remain unmarried, and that even 
those who do ultimately marry should 
for the most part have a considerable 
number of years of comparative independ- 
ence before they do marry. 

How are they to use their independence ? 

The answer is comparatively easy for 
those who have to work for their living, 
though it cannot be said that the way 
is always easy for them. Fathers are not 
always willing to spend money on training 
a daughter for work, even when they 
know that she will have ultimately to 
support herself unless she marries. They 
are still less willing to allow her to fit 
herself for work if it is not necessary ; 
they believe that by so doing she will 
diminish her chances of matrimony. 

Neither is the average modern girl 
very keen about work. She is inclined 
to make rather an extravagant demand 
on life. Her father is expected to supply 
her with a liberal allowance. She is 
to be allowed perfect freedom in choosing 
her friends, in going about as she likes. 
Her days are spent in amusements, in 
games, in the society of her friends. 
She perhaps reads and studies a little, 
or she may spend time on painting or 
music, but she has no very clear idea 
herself as to the purpose of her 
has sufficient independ- 
herself within 


enxistencs She 
ence to make a life for 
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certain limits, and to make it a very 
pleasant life. But there 1s nothing that 
compels her to find a purpose for her lie, 
nor to face the real difficulties and respon- 
sibilities of life. For her it is very often 
a selfish ndependence, and brings with it 
little discipline and little real training 
ot her capacities. 

Yet it is doubtless both a happier and 
a more wholesome life than a girl’s life 
used to be in the past. She is a being 
full of potentialities; the pity is that 
she is not more used, that she does not 
feel herself more called, to real work. 

There is plenty that she might do, but 
she does not vet feel herself a 
member of society, and she is not encour- 
aged to lo so. The real difficulty in 
het position 1S the possibi‘ity of marriage. 
If it were certain either that she would 
marry, or that she would not, all would 
be clearer ; she would know what to prepare 
herself for. But meanwhile independence 
is pleasant, 


responsible 
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het to take up some definite work. The 
truth is that her independence has not 
yet gone far enough; it is more apparent 
than real. She is dependent on the ex- 
ertions of others, not on her own exer- 
tions, for the means to be independent, 
and therefore she misses the real gains that 
come from independence. 

What everyone needs is suffi ient in- 
dependence to be themselves, to realise 
their own individuality. But the modern 
girl too often has no self to be, no individ- 
uality to realise—she only wants to have 
a good time. She needs to learn the de- 
light of the true independence—won, not 
in order to please herself, but in order 
that she may be of some use in the world, 
that she may have more opportunity of 
Nothing that she learns 
to do well will be wasted, even if she 
should marry. 

In her pursuit of amusement, the girl 
who can give her whole time to games 

does not on 


serving others. 








and even —— 





athletics will 
serve for an 
object in life. 
She does not 
the | 
respons! 


bility of her 


realis« 





independ 
ence, and the 
necessity | 


that she too 
should jus 
tify her ex 
istence, | 

A wise! 
direction of 
her educa 
tion will help 
her. It 1s } 
not she only 
who needs to 
think out 
what is het 
place in the 
world; her 
parents must 
begin by 
trying to | 


realise it tor = : ———— 
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3 | O p portunity 
a Tl Lor com- 
panionship 

with men. 
| It is not only 
that there 

are Compara- 

tively few 

games in 
which — girls 
and men can 
join on equal 
terms, but 
most men 
can only 
make games 
their recrea- 
tion, not the 
amusement 
of their 
lives. They 
have the 
work to do, 
and the girls 
who wish to 
spend — their 
mornings in 
a 4 | solt or ten- 








nis must do 
so with other 
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s as deficient in serious occupations 


3s themselves. 

” The greater independence of girls does 

make free companion- 

ship with men much more possible. Of 
ise to a certain extent the chaperon 


t seem as yet to 





s di eart ind in many ways young 

and women can meet more freely. 

| sis a decided gain. and every oppor- 
ty should be given for young people 
et to know one another, to be com- 


nions before they think of marriage, 
s. as to make it more easy for them to 


se wisely a companion for life. 

\ girl who wishes to be really independ- 
ist know how to take care of herself 
ve all. she must know how to make 
respect het and in order to do 


s she must realise that self-restraint 





1 seli-control needed as well as 

e experience of life. The elders who 

ly believe that a young and inex- 

ed girl needs some guidance, and 

uld not therefore like to trust her 

go about alone too much, should yet 

that the best thing they can do to 

tect her is to teach her to take care 
sell 

Gain and Loss 

For those young women who have to 

their living greater independence 

generally allowed to girls is all to 

good. They can go about to thei 

alone, they can travel on bicycles 

1 by day and night without attract- 

ittention. Many new kinds of work 

1 to thi ven though there are 

some barrit to throw down, and 

en do not as a rule receive the 

remuneration as men for the same 

Che chief thing to be realised about their 

dence 1s ft t in gaining it they 

lost a ce amount of charm. 

‘ Vy are too Ca 1 | thi V are too clearly 

to take care of themselves; there 

Ss something almost aggressive in then 

east Ll something which 1s 

not attractive in the way they 

In and out rains and omnibuses 

tion. Perhaps their independence 

S$ 100 new for them to be able to weal 
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it gracefully; perhaps we have got too 
accustomed to consider helplessness as 
an almost necessary part of charm. But 
it is all the same true that nothing so 
quickly draws us to anyone as the feeling 
that there is something they need from 
us, something that we can do for them; 
and when every motion, every look, of a 
young woman proclaims that there is 
nothing anyone can do for her, there 
must be a certain loss of charm. 


The Advantage of Companionship 

The only thing that can really make 
up for this is that young men and young 
women should learn how to be real com- 
panions, both in their work, their studies, 
and their recreation. At present their 
intercourse is too often limited to mere 
trifling; for companionship each turns 
to those of their own sex. When they 
have discovered all that is to be gained 
by companionship with one another, they 
will see that there is something each can 
give the other, some kind of helplessness 
in each which makes appeal to the other. 
The woman will be grateful for the man’s 
strength and wider outlook; the man 
will find in the woman a power of sym- 
pathy, a delicacy of perception, which 
is wanting in his men friends. 

3ut to ensure the advantages of this 
companionship the elders must not be 
afraid to trust the young people, and 
if they would trust them, they must bring 
them up in such a way that they may 
know how to be really independent, 
and hence take care of themselves. All 
that is really womanly, and therefore 
of value in a woman's nature, will survive 
her independence, and indeed will only 
be increased by freedom to be _ herself. 
It is only when circumstances compel her 
to fight for herself, to stand on the de- 
fensive or to be aggressive, that there is 
danger of her becoming unwomanly. 

Nature can take care of herself, and 
when men and women have learnt so to 
share the work of the world, that each 
does what they are best fitted for, we 
shall find that the real qualities of each 
have the greatest opportunity to manifest 
themselves. 


























































“The Navy of the Lord” 


By THOMAS COMBER 


d bee negroes were overheard in the 
following conversation : 

‘Be you a Christian, Sammy ?” 

“Oh, yes, I be a Christian. I belong 
to de army ob de Lord.” 

“What part ob de army, Sammie ? 
De Methodists, or de Episcopal, or de——’’ 

“Oh, no, no, none ob dem; I belong 
to de Baptists.” 

“Dat be no army ob de Lord, Sammie ; 
dat be de navy!”’ 

Although the idea as implied by Sam- 
mie’s questioner is certainly far-fetched, 
yet in a very real sense there exists at 
the present day a “ Navy of the Lord,” 
comprising the ships and boats which 
are continually engaged in Christian 
missionary work. 


The First Missionary Ship 

Historically, the Moravian Church takes 
precedence in modern missionary enter- 
prise, and as long ago as 1770 the British 
Moravian Missionary Society sent from 
London to Labrador—called by seamen 
‘the worst coast in the world ’’—a small 
sloop of eighty tons, named the Jersey 
Packet. She was described as ‘‘ not only 
a tight and sound ship, but also a prime 
sailer, readily obedient to the helm, and 
outsailing all the vessels on the river on 
the passage down to Gravesend.”’ 

The Jersey Packet was the first of a 
noble line of ships which have dared 
every year to plough the ice-bound waters 
of the Labrador coast. They have passed 
through some terrible experiences at 
times, and, in the words of the mission 
report, have had “many remarkable de 
liverances from imminent peril.”’ These 
gallant craft have been the means of 
saving from a watery grave the ship- 
wrecked survivors of more than one 
ill-fated vessel. 

The present boat of the Moravian 
mission—the Harmony—is the fifth of 
that name, and the eleventh in the suc- 


cession. She was formerly a sailing vessel 
in the icy Kara Sea, but is now fitted up 
as a steamer with an engine and screw. 


She 1s built of wood mld not stand 








the strain of the icebergs and the terrible 
frosts. Of 223 tons net register, she is 
the biggest of the five vessels of that 
name—Harmony—which have sailed to 
Labrador. In 1905 she was imprisoned 
in the ice for eleven days, and later on 
had the misfortune to lose her propeller 
when coasting. The water rushed into 
her stern tube, and she was only saved 
from sinking by bales of oakum being 
promptly thrown overboard, the action 
of the water sucking them into the hole. 
She reached St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
after a most perilous voyage. 

Every year the Harmony carries stores 
of all descriptions to the seven mission 
stations of the Moravian Society. A 
trade, exclusive of such articles as spirits, 
is thus carried on with the natives, and 
the profits are employed for missionary 
work. . 


A Grand Work on the Labrador Coast 


Another splendid work is being carried 
on along the icy Labrador coast by the 
well-known Royal National Mission to 
Deep Sea Fishermen. <A_ sturdily built 
little steamer—the Strathcona—is under 
the charge of a devoted and able young 
Englishman, Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, 
whose work has received recognition from 
His Majesty the King by the bestowal 
of the Companionship of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George. This in- 
trepid man is not only a surgeon, and the 
friend and pupil of Sir Frederick Treves, 
but an explorer and Christian missionary, 
like his namesake the late George Grenfell, 
of Congo tame. 

The Strathcona is fitted out as a hospital 
ship, and was launched at Dartmouth 
in r900. She is cighty-lour tons gross 
burden, schooner rigged, running under 
sail and steam of shallow draught, 
with soft steel sides. Dr. Grenfell writes 
that she ‘ dints like a biscuit box when 
she hits a rock, which unfortunately 
she continues to do with some trequency. 
Had she been of iron, as some advised 
she must have been dead long ago.” 
The work of healing carried on by 
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means of this steamer and the system 
of co-operative trading established by 
the doctor are alike noteworthy. Dr. 
Grenfell himse'f{ is a wonder to the in- 
habitants of the stormy coast, and he 
has weathered 
many terrific 


gale 


‘Sure.’’ said 


Ss 


a Skipper atte 
one of these 
exploits, “I 
don’t know 
how he has 
done it. The 
Leta.” he 


] 


ncided plows ae Seal 
must Kap . 
an eye on ¥ « 7 
that man.”’ 
| he re is a E HARMONY 


new saying on 
the coast when a great ind blows 
This'll bring Grenfell!’ 


On the Dogger Bank 

The greater part of the operations ol 
the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen 1s, 
however, carried on in the North Sea, 
in the neighbourhood of the Dogger Bank 
and other notable fishing grounds. Here 
are three fully equipped hospital ships 
the Alpha, the Alexandra, and the Joseph 
md Sarah Miles. This last-named boat 
did heroic service at the time of the 
Dogger Bank outrage, when unoftending 
British fishermen became the targets 


of a foreign fleet. The doctor in charge 
of the steamer at the time wrote—‘ With 
ali these wounded men on board ow 


floating hospital looks like a_ veritable 
battlefield.” 


[hese gallant boats in the ‘‘ Navy of 
The Lord” have fought a good fight 
against the notorious “ coper”’ ships 


which in the past have supplied vile 
spirits and impure literature to the 


fishermen The counteracting influences 

of good supplies for the body and mind 

and medical treatment where necessary 
] 


have done much to drive thes disreput- 


able vessels off the seas. 


The “John Williams” 
{ missionary work in the 
South Pacific islands nevet fails to « apture 


The romance « 
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the imagination. It is obvious that this 
work could not be carried on throughout 
thes» numerous islands without ships to 
convey stores and keep up communica- 
tion with the missionaries. The London 
Missionary 
SOK lety has a 
fine steamer — 
the John 
Williams. 
Sunday school 
readers be- 
longing to the 
Congrega- 
tional body 


will not need 


— to be told 
‘ much about 
© | - this splendid 


vessel. lor its 


CAUGHT IN TH maintenance 
is their special 
care. During the last sixty years Sunday 


st holars have raised no less a sum han 
£250,000 for four missionary ships, each 
named the John Williams, and the present 
one is the finest in the succession, having 
been built at a cost of £17,000. 

John Williams himselfi—the “ Apostl 
of the South Seas 
when on the island of Rarotonga. No- 


thing showed the real greatness of this 


constructed a ship 


remarkable man more than the building 
of the vessel, which he named the VWessen- 
gery of Peace. He was hard put to it for 
want of materials and tools. Large saws 
were not to be ha so the timber was 
split in halves by wedges, adzed down to 
the requisite thinness with small hatchets 
by means of great 


and pinned together 
poo } 


wooden pegs driven through auger holes 


For iron the builder was chiefly dependent 
on 2 rusty chain cable, left on the island 


by a ship whose crew had fled in tet 
from the wild natives they found t 


He used cocoanut fibre in place of oakum 


and tor ropes the bark ot the hibiscus 
For sails le quilted together the mats 


on which the islanders slept ! It was 


truly a wondertul hooner. 
From Sydney—at which port she 1s 


resent John Wall ams 
makes three distinct trips yearly, including 
inerary New Guinea, the Cook 
Islands and thi Ellice and Gilbert 
groups. The total vearly cost is about 


commissioned the 




































fro00. Captain H. A. Wyrill is her 
mmander. 

Iohn Williams was one of the m‘ssionary 
ture of the Church. He was clubbed 


rity! 

"death by natives on the beach at 
manga, and his memory 1s_per- 
netuated, not only by the results of his 
ntly life and work, but also by the 


which bears his honoured name. 


The “Southern Cross” and its Voyages 
\ South Pacific miss‘onary work of 
la late, but of equally enthralling 
terest, is the Melanes'an Mission, whose 
tions are carried on in the diocese 


f Melanesia, embracing the New Hebrides, 
Solomon, and Santa Cruz groups. This 


society has an up-to-date. well-equipped 
called the Southern Cross—the 
her nam« Readers will have 
| that the perpetuation of a name 
sa striking feature in connection with 
Navy of the Lord.”” The Southern 


ross is a steel screw steamer of 500 
ns, and cost £21,000. She was built 
Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth and 


ny, and dedicated in 1903 by the 


shop of Canterbury. She has a 
ch Ape l on board where services are 
daily. The space for services can 


larged by the inclusion of the saloon. 
Having Norfolk Island as her base, 
t] ikes two or (if funds 

t) three journeys throughout the 
se every yeal Her skipper, Captain 
m Sinker, R.N.R., has written a 
I of these voyages. 
testimony of this stout-hearted sea- 
to the value of the work is the more 
ful because unconventional. From 
Cecil Wilson—whose onerous 





rs bear the stamp of a consecrated 
lown to t humblest worker in 
iuse, all are willing to ** lend a hand ” 

\ n Ssa 
inger of finding oneself on some 
these islands is not by any means a 
[ the past. On going ashore at 
ace Captain Sinker was not quite 
sy in his mind as to whether the natives 
ited to eat him or not. <A sense of 
ir caused him to draw attention to 
mpanion whose arm he pinched, 
y * Nice, nice thereby taking at- 
n ott his own plump body. The 


vas much impressed by the strong 
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desire of the natives—even the “little 
black kiddies’’—to shake hands with 
him. On one island he shook hands with 
(it seemed) about 2,000 people! He 
says, ‘It’s very comforting their not 
understanding English, because you can 
say exactly what you like. I shook 
hands with one man like this, ‘ Hallo! 
Well, you're the ugliest old man I’ve 
ever seen!’ at which he smiled, but 
luckily he hadn’t the faintest idea what 
I was talking about.’’ 

The Melanesian Mission has furnished 
a roll of heroic workers from the time 
of its foundation in 1849 by Bishop 
Selwyn of New Zealand. John Coleridge 
Patteson, first Bishop of Melanesia, was 
murdered on the little island of Nukapu, 
Santa Cruz group, in 1871, and as recently 
as 1906 the Rev. C. E. Godden—one of 
the missionaries—was killed at Opa, 
New Hebrides. But the work goes on, 
and the Southern Cross continues in noble 
service to the dark-skinned races of these 
dangerous seas. 


Missionary Work in Central Africa 

Turning our attention to mission boats 
in use on inland waters, we find the work 
of the Universities Mission to Central 
Africa is carried on largely by two steamers 
-the Charles Janson and the Chauncy 
Maples—both named after devoted ser- 
vants of Christ who have laid down their 
lives whilst engaged in this work. The 
Universities Mission was proposed by one 
of the greatest of missionaries—David 
Livingstone—in 1861, and after very 
laborious efforts it has steadily grown 
from year to year. The Charles Janson 
is a small steamer which was built in 1885 ; 
the pieces were taken up the Zambesi, 
carried round the Shiré cataracts, and put 
together at Matopa. She has done grand 
service on Lake Nyassa, but after a lapse 
of years it became necessary to procure 
a new and larger steamer. 

Phis second boat—the Chauncy Maples 
-bears the name of one of the Bishops 
of the mission, who spent many years 
in the work, and who, on return to the 
scene of his labours after consecration 
to office, was drowned when crossing 
Lake Nyassa in a small boat. He was 
greatly loved by the natives, and at his 
death one of them touchingly said, 
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God liked to take him on the Lake  school-work, and an arrangement by 
Nyassa to consecrate the waters of this which the whole length of the deck-house | 
lake.”’ can be thrown open for Divine service. f 
A very interesting book—written by : 
Miss A. E. M. Anderson-Morshead The “Peace” ana its Baby Passenger \ 
deals with the building of the Chauncy From the western coast of Africa the ¢ 
Mapbles. its transit Baptist Missionary l 
to the lake, and its Society commenced | 
successful launch in 1879 the Congo \ 
ing [It appears Mission, which has S 
that the mind of for nearly _ thirty 
the unsophisticated years nobly per- t 
native as to the sisted, notwith- i 
nature of a steamet! standing an_= ex- t 
is somewhat diffi- ceptionally heavy \ 
-cult to fathom death - roll among b 
Oxen are the Afri the missionaries. t 
can method of loco rhe need of craft V 
motion, and it was ior navigating the y 
believed that these Upper Congo from g 
animals were shut Stanley Pool _ be- Mi 
up in the engine, came imperative in 5 
and so propelled the early days of ti 
the ship, the steam the mission, and k 
being their panting by the generosity a 
breath! One tribe of the late Mr. b 
on Lake Nvassa Robert Arthington, n 
wishing to express a useful little : 

‘everlasting fire ”’ steamer—the Peace 

decided that it was was transported 





the stokehold of a and fitted up on the 

steamer, which had Pool. This _ little 

to burn day and , ee boat has done much 

night when in mo- THE “CHAUNCY MAPI in the way of 

tion, and they exploration, and 

named the region of the lost ‘“‘Stoko’’! at the time of the Emin Pasha Relief 
Expedition was ‘ commandeered” by 





Taking a Steamer over the Mountains Stanley for transport purposes. The late ' 
The Chauncy Maples was built under Dr. Holman Bentley and George Grenfell 
the direction of the celebrated engineer, —pioneers of the Baptist Congo Mission 
Sir John Wolfe Barry, and the late Mr. made frequent use of the Peace. In the 
H. M. Brunel, and dispatched to Africa biography of Dr. Bentley, written by his 
in 3,481 parts; and the boiler, which widow, Mrs. Bentley vividly describes one 


weighed very nearly twelve tons, was of these river journeys. In some of the 
the heaviest weight that had ever been districts through which they passed the 


landed and taken up to the lake Aspecial natives showed a most unfriendly attitude, 
iron carriage had to be made and sent but the situation was saved by the fact ) 
out to convey it over the high range of that Dr. and Mrs. Bentley had them 
mountains to be crossed The steamet baby on_ board. The novelty of the 


(length 127 feet, and 18 feet beam) has little white child completely drove away 
a printing press, fitted up in a specially the surliness of the crowd that menaced 


designed cabin, and a comtortable room the steamer. ‘* Nearly everyone wanted 
on the top deck suitable for an invalid; to hold him in their arms for a minute. 
cabu i eight Iu Opean Which can We are not SUTPEIS¢ | to read that the 
be u by ladies; a larg ace below baby needed a good bath after having 


AB a be a PO ne ee ee en en ee an) 





for native students; accommodation for been subjected to this treatment. 














After the Peace another steamer, the 
dwill, was built, being one of the 
1its of the great centenary celebration 
1892, and the Congo “ Fleet” has 
thin recent years been further strength- 


by the 
ching ol a 
ger and 
ell - adapted 
me! the 


jeavow 
gift of 
Baptist Chris- 
tian Endea- 
irers. This 
it makes 
ree return 
ages each 
up the 
eat wate l- 
1y from 


nley Pool tist 3 


Stanley 5.8. “END 


Falls, and het 
earance is not only hailed with delight 
the mission staffs, but also by the 
tives, who call her Bwengo bo Nzambi 
the “Steamer of God.” 


[wo important missionary societies— 
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the Church and the Wesleyan—do not 
at the present time employ mission ships. 
The Church Missionary Society some 
thirty years ago possessed an adaptable 
little sea-going yacht called the Highland 
Lasste (for use 
in its East 
African Mis- 
sion) with 
auxiliary 
steam power, 
a curious fea- 
ture of its con- 
struction — be- 
ing a hollow 
mainmast 
which served 
as a_ funnel. 
Among other 
boats formerly 
in use by this 
SOc lety were 


AVOUR the Henry 


Wright me- 
morial steamer of the East African 
Mission, and the Henry Venn steamers 
Nos. Ir and 2, both of which did much 
valuable work in the navigation of the 
River Niger. 
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Oy Little Hints for 

fie question as to whether flowers 
should b« llowed in a sick-room 
often asked Why should they 


Everyone loves flowers, and 


cheered by the 
essage of kind thought and sym- 


pathy they i riably convey Phe 


patatatetatetetetetet =: 


pply must loOwevel be limited 








ta) 1 they ec removed as soon 
oo the daylight wanes \ few choice 
rm ssoms, ¢ of which ts a pertect 
‘ be tiful pecimen, give more 
pleasure than a mass of flowers which 
oy ve lost t pristine glory Phe 
2 ewly iv ned treshness has al 
& stimulatir vehical ettfect whereas 
o ivily nt ind drooping flowers 
, ( 7 ” - ! n infl rence 
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the Sick-Room 


retarded —-ways so trivial to the casual 
observer that they pass unnoticed. 
For instance, a rustling dress, a high- 
pitched, raucous voice, a heavy tread, 
or even the flapping of a window 
blind——these are but a few examples 
of small things which may drive a 
patient whose nerves are disordered 
to the verge of hysteria 

Sometimes, and particularly in pro- 
tracted cases excellent results are 
obtained by moving the sufferer into 
another room 

Each step towards complete re- 
covery should be marked and made 
an occasion rhe tirst time of sitting 
up, the day on which the patient 1s 
allowed to le on the sofa, the first 
Visitor who is asked to tea—these are 


red-letter day to the invalid 



























































A Country Corner 
By AMY LE FEUVRE 





Author of ‘‘Probable Sons,’’ ‘‘ Teddy’s Button,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS: ¢ 


in 


haracters Rosemary and Pene 
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away from the control of their lady 


























uardian, and hunt out Laurence in his country corner Laurence, muc¢ der than they, and alm 
Loe t welcome their e is cajoled into altering his plans for sending them back, and offers to all to 
i him for I a the Welcome Club, which he holds once a week, the two girls meet his friends—Sir 
Forrester, Major Willoughby, whose life seems to hold a hidden tragedy, and Mr. Bruce Talbot. Hanging 
t " Moses Vance, a irlish, shrewd old tellow, with a disposition to grumble at people, especially women 
W t 1 Rosemary begins gardening operations in a wood, a pla ut her work tor ma I 
to t] rone day she is shrouded in ist, and encounters a ysterio id peak 
Rosem proffers her sympathy and help, but they are d: é On her re home e 
te f pe de res the stranger to be Major Willoughby’s myst 1 ife Laurence will neither 
it, but abruptly leaves the room A few days later the girls are visited by Miss Stanl pe, a 
ting, unpleasant young woman whom neither of the gir wishe t see again but Sir 
hor im drive them over to Hawkhurst, where Miss Stanhope ealth and luxury, and the 
t it view ugh they are still puzzled as to their hoste real aracter When the girls visit 
Sir An y at his | e they en nter his aunt, Miss Forrester. who surprises them by irning them not to think of 
mart g he phew He I afe A few nights afterwards, as Laurence and Rosemat re | through the 
xood th s ly hear the xice of Mrs, Willoughby reviling the Major for his constant devot to ‘I am sick to 
j f you he cx she encounters Rosemary she is quite courte 1 ash n her a 
é You mez st me—possibly cheer me—but no, that is an im hi accept 
tation, and 1 ot Mrs. Willoughby e—that she, a one-time ft ib er 
| ruined by a poisonous ename The woman is unable to face r misfortune, a insi elf 
up fr her friends, and living a narrow, confined life, Shortly afterwards Rosemary a enelope ar 
that their brother Laurence is about to be married to Mrs. Ruthertord, a vivaci« you A m 
at their ie. The two girls do not take kindly to the newcomer, especially as the t inge ¥ 
CHAPTER XIll a tower in the midst o and also made a winepress 
therein : and he looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
CROSSING THE THRESHOLD and it brought forth wild grapes . What could have 
7 ; id ; been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done 
om thy : — foun a S ways in it? wherefore, when I looked that it should bring 
sut neither by strength nor art forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes?" 
For I sank undone at the feet of One— : 
e ) , nd eek 1€ t 1 
Phe lowly and meek of hear She sat with her Bible in her lap, and 
Now freedom and bliss are in , 
In vain had £ tolled and strive looked out of her window up into the sky 
For as Wisdom planned, it was | ve's own hand It was vetting dark, but a line of rosy light 
Phat lited me into heaven. Mrs [ERRYLEES along the horizon marked the trail of the 
" eggs where are you?” etting sun. The faint, silvery crescent of 
\ It was Penelope, knocking at her a new moon appeared just ve her. 
ister’s door. Rosemary had stolen away to There was a_ staillne outside t seemed 
h room upon her return home, and a trangely responsive to her soul, as she 
i e of! olemn th ht had wept over waited on the threshold of that unknown, 
he he ave herself » to it, deter untried, open door before her. 
mi to procrastinate no longet Phe “IT am a bit of ground run to wast 
e 10 ot her rden in the wood now was her thought *% be lon r to the Great 
+? ] 
emed mall evil compared with the lo Gardener. He planted me in fruitful 
1 } | r 
of her soul. hill. He did everything to make me bea! 
Sir Anthony’s words remained forcibly fruit, but I am choked with briars, and 
with her: “ Think of yourself in the Great weed and thor 1 was meant to be a 
Gardener’s hand. He finite patience, pleasure to Him by my fruit! ilness. | 
\ 
nfinite love. Life is going to be have been a bitter disappointment. W 
very full for you, if you let the Gardener He forgive me and blot out my past! 
have His way.” haven't forgotten that verse: ‘In Whom we 
, hh] 1 the 
V t mere coinc nee that made her have I demption through Hi blood, ! 
take up her Bibl ind turning over it foryvivene ot sir And the other one Sit 
met} tO 
leat yme to the P e of the Fruitlh Anthony gave 1 Him that cometh un 
Vineyard, in the fifth chapter of Isaiah Me, I will in no wise cast out Shall ! 
Every word seemed to strike home. She dare I venture?” 
read it with breathl interest She knelt down and buried her tace 
’ - » of that 
her hands. In the dusky silence 0! 
My wellbeloved hath viney f / ful " hold 
y wel ed hath a ard in a very fruitful winter afternoon she crossed the threshol 
and he fenced it, and ithered out the stones ; h the 
thereof, and planted it with tl hoicest vine, and built oftly but surely, and stepped through 
7” (ony t, 1g08, by Amy I Keuvre in the United Stat fA i. 
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sate that “leadeth unto life.” There 
° emotional excitement on her part, 

no strange ecstasy filled her soul. 
She only took God at His word, and be- 
that he confessed her wasted 
} ve herself over, soul and body, 


eping. He received her and took 
of “His Own.” 


length e rose from her knees, 





ed once more to her Bible and 
1 the verse that had led her first to 
1S thought ear not for I have 
emed thee, I | ( called thee by thy 
n hou art M : 

was a he w: reading this that 
knov ed at her door and called 

to te: What are vou doing?” 

oming in a minute.’ 

tood outside, waiting and hum- 
yng When Rosemary appeared 


iked her arm in hers affectionately. 
vor! 24 he said. “It’s my 
that our future sister-in-law is a 
of many words, and of no deeds at 
You’ve been thinking of your wood, 


ittle strangely, but 





r heart was too full to speak. She joined 
ther and h fiancee, who had just 
from their drive, and entered into 
1 her usual weet yvalety. 
e that there was some- 
ferent r voice and face, and 
Y Mr kR t ertord Wa sSaviny, a 
your brother I that | am one of 
people who are never dull. I see this 
very 1 l and far away from 
whirl and 1 f town but I think we 
bili it with us. I have 
earin t I neighbour . and 
rmed to k vy that there is a ‘Clul 
I t < we women must cet 
n ht, and try 
( in the politics and 
ture of the d So often country life 
from lack of 
t \\ must et up some 
I or even a Debating 
t merrily “You 
me to improve, | am afraid. 

most bout here 
there t ( ome Clergy men 
ive WIN nd dau rhters. Poor 
' so often the ink down into mere 
machine t bring them away 


from their surroundings, and brighten their 
lives, and stimulate their mental capacities. 
In these days, when you can be in such 
close touch with all that is going on through 
the press and libraries; when it takes such 
a short time to get to town, and refresh and 
quicken your brain by contact with other 
kindred spirits, who are working for the 
benefit of their fellow-creatures a 

She stopped, for her quick eyes had 
caught Penelope’s mirthful smile. 

“ Ah,” she said, “ you are laughing at me! 
We will change the subject. It is a hobby 
of mine, developing the faculties of brain 
that usually lie dormant. I do not advocate 
women filling public positions in Bar and 
State, but I do think they sadly need more 
knowledge and brain culture in their homes. 
Laurence, are you thinking that you prefer 
a wife whose knowledge begins and ends 
with her kitchen and storerooms? But it 
needs brain to cook well, and to keep hus- 
bands in a good temper, and to make a 
home comfortable.” 

So she talked, and the girls listened to 
her with some amusement and some anxiety ; 
heir brother seemed entirely absorbed in 
her personality. After dinner the sisters 
tole awav to their own little sitting-room, 
and then it was that, very haltingly, Rose- 
mary explained her changed attitude. 

“Oh, I understand,” said Penelope, pity- 
ing her confusion ‘Don’t think you must 
make me your father confessor. You have 
taken the vicar’s advice in real earnest, and 
are now roing to be as good as he is. 
I am sure you will want a lot of patience 
and fortitude, for I’m perfectly certain we 
shall, neither of us, like our new sister-in- 
ring altogether—un- 


ny 


law She is too manag 
less it is, as I think, all 
I am very glad, dear, you feel happy about 
vourself, and it will be a great thing to 
be able to sit comfortably under Mr. Paul’s 
ermons. I haven't got to that stage yet, 


for he seems to expect so much from one, 


froth and bubbles. 


but I am very practical, and you are 
theoretical. If vour head and heart are 
satisfied, it will be all right.” 

“T don’t know that | am all right,” said 
Rosemary slowly. “1 can hardly say yet. 
I have only tried to obey and carry out what 
the Bible tells us to do, but I do believe 
that God has heard me, Pennie.” 

‘Of course.” said her sister shortly. It 
was not often that they opened their hearts 
to one another, and both felt constrained in 
doing so. 
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Penelope was too perturbed about her 

brother’s engagement to heed anything else; 

and Rosemary, having said her say, re- 

lapsed into silence. 

We have just each,” said 
“ Where shall we go? Shall we 


somewhere in this 


fioo a year 


et a cottage and live 
neighbourhood ¢ 
Rosemary. 
And, oh 
promised 
Villoughby after tea to-day 


She will be ex 


We couldn’t go away,” said 
\ll our interests are here now. 
Pennie! I have quite forgotten—| 
to ec Mrs. 
could I overlook it 


me! ' 


How 





Take Samson with you, and go at once, 


r it will be too late.” 


O 
Rosemary flew out of the room, and 
Penelope sat on, gazing into the fire and 
doing a little meditating on her own a 
count A knock at the door interr ipted her 


“— 
1d to her astonishment Bruce Talbot stood 





I wondered where you were,” he said 


[ came for the promised brede and 
I’ve been doir bu 
village Mrs 


d cup of! 


iness in your 


t 


Rutherford poured me ou 
comfort, and then, seeing | 
I marched off here. Good luck 
I can hardly imagine 
married man, but it’s the way with 


We remain impervious to 


1 j J 4 
Wa 7 tro 


Laurence ! 


all of us. 
harmers till we think we have arrived at 


ife bachelorhood, and then in the twinklin 





of a second we find we re but mortal 
I ery often fool fter hb 
Oh, con nd sit dow1 nd cheer m«¢ 
1 Penelope for Laurence luct 
i ours!” 
It ‘ le me why women in 
i lv come to logverhe directly there 
iestion of relatior d the voung 
in, puttil on a meditative air. “ Now 
Mrs. Rutherford strikes me as a very fetch 
il ittle person!” 
ery!” said Penelope heartil nd 
ke her extremely.” 
het vhy in want of encouragement 
cheer?” 
Because—don’t vi ( Rosemary and 
I w be turned ut nd we have just 
t ttled dow I ippose vou men 


I er understand how most women hate 
being rooted up and 1 ou?* 
B f I bot looked te taken abacl 
! t ~ cour it t 1 Ke ! dit 
i I ) ) I a I he Cc oO 
t now in n most mothe 
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Penelope tossed her head. I 
“Don't let us talk of it. It is early days 
at present. What have you been doing +. | 
day? Have you seen Miss Stanhope 
lately?” 

“ No, the mystery increases. They say a ; 
will has been found of the old lady’s, anc 
Miss Stanhope will have to give way to f 
another heir. She has been up to town, and 
won't receive any visitors at present.” | 

“Ont” ra ped Penelope ; at can't 
imagine her going through trouble!” 

“She’s an awfully good sort when yoy \ 
know her,” said the young man; “but ‘she ( 
came into money too easily and quickly. ( 
I’m afraid she’s going to lose it in the same ( 
way I wish you knew her _ better—vyou 
could stand by her and cheer her up now s 
like no one else. I can’t get near her, and 
I fancy she is pretty miserable.” ¢ 

Penelope’s heart overflowed with sym g 
pathy and interest at once. When Rose- t 
mary came home, their thoughts left them- 
elve and centred round the “haughty 
heiress,” as they still called her. But the $ 
felt that until she took the initiative they 
could do nothing, and from what they knew } 
of her they felt that it would be her choice 
to bear her trouble one 

rhe next day Penelope happened to g 
and see an old woman living on the out- ‘ 
skirts of the village She was very infirm, 
but earned a nice little um by knitting 

ck nd Penelope had promised to 1 
take her some wool to start a pair for her | 

lf. had | n Muss Stanhope’s old | 
nurse perhaps this fact attracted Pen 
lope at this juncture, It was a bright after \ 
noon, and Penelope much enjoyed her two- 
mile walk. \ he « pene d the little wooden 

t nd te p ed ou the path, he heard 
voice n old M Corner’s kitchen. Fo! 

i moment he | ed outside the door 
wondering what visitor the old woman ’ 
1 have, and then to her dismay she ( 
heard some heat ken sobbing, and M1 
Corner’s voice 1 ed expostulating] 
Don't ’ee take « o, Mi Phil. Dor 
ce ! Pwill cor right bym-bye! Ah! 
dear sawl! I en h to raise your dear 
father perrit to see his dartet rved so ( 
cruel! Don't er n prett ! Your 

ul ind bootiful I you'll never com } 

to Wal +! 
Oh, Nanny, what shall I do? And 

her hall I go | haven't a friend in the 

vorld ! I don't e there’ anyone 5 ] 


No one likes 
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J 

my town friends are only false flat- | 
nd r | there’s not a human : 
who has one spark of interest in me!” 
ype had h rd enou rh. She stole ; 
_ fearing detection, and knowing that } 
yuld be the last person Miss Stanhope j 





er in tears, 
thing ! 
thi 
t must 
y true 
i reat 
for her 
I wish I 
ust give 








a 





it] “To her astonishment Bruce Talbot stood before her.” 


ir were } 
king ter She stopped “Mi perhuman comfort for such a trial, and 
n refuse to help anyone in you know all about that better than I do.” 
With that, Penelope wheeled round and 
assertion wa marched on, leaving the astonished vicar to 
pursue his way in great trepidation of mind. 
[hop re not in distress, Mi But Penelope had touched the right chord. 
[| I ou to take Mrs. In society Henry Paul was a failure; he 
el I relief money. Have could utter no conventional phrases, he 
t ar” could respond to few friendly overtures. 
; t remarkable coinci Hi hyness or nervousness was physical 
eX med Penelope, with one of her weakn with him, and he accepted it as 
¢ that Mi Stanhope and his “thorn in the flesh.” \t times he 
I be vi iting Mr trugegled hard against it, for he knew his 
o glad I’m to give influence was narrowed by it, but as yet he 
Mr. Paul had not been able to overcome it. But let 
Stanhops n dre ful trouble. and a fellow-beir be in distress of body or 
he hasn't friend in the world oul, and the vicat hyness was nowhere. 
t t, vou will be Ile was on re round when he could 
can comfort het point the mourners to the Great Comforter. 


can, for I’m quite sure she'll want \s in the pulpit, he was unconscious of self 





when he was called upon to speak about 
Master 

If there was anyone 

dreaded to come into contact, it was Miss 


with whom he most 
Stanhope. She had treated him with inso 
lent contempt, and he had 
her supercilious words and looks. But she 
was in real trouble now. He qui kened 
steps, though his heart began to beat pain- 
fully Vhat could her-trouble W ould 
she repulse his offer of help It seemed 
With 


and when at 


writhed under 


more than likely that she would. 
every tep he took he p! ved 
last he saw her approaching his soul was 
so full of the love and pity that were given 
him in answer to his earnest pleading that 
he was able to greet her with quiet com- 
posure 

He aw at once her eye were red and 
swollen with weeping. 

Good afternoon, Miss Stanhops I was 
on my wavy to see Mr Corner.” 

“You will find her at home.” 

Mi Stanhope’s tone wa rentle 


he looked her straight in 


Then 
the face, and she 
said afterwards that his eve read her soul 
Mi Stanhope, | am very sorry to see 
| Tell me if | can help you. 
I will do so gladly, if it be in my power.” 


walk to the 


village with me Let us go across the 
fie] I came that wa oO as to meet no 
one My carriage is waiting at the inn.” 
He turned it int] 
[ bt if u will mpathise with 
I | Mi Stanhope with feverish 
haste [ remember ir ¢iving us a very 
scorching sermon on ‘Lay not up for your- 
treasures upon earth Phat was the 
[I heard. I felt you were hitting at me 
the wl me, so I left the church and went 
t ri r rst But I must have s« mceone to 
ind I feel that \ will not vossip 
me if I tell you--nor triumph over 
me, | ppose judgment has come upon 
I I hugged my wealth too 
closel Every ator ot it 1 oing to be 
from me, Mr. Paul. Now, what 
) to that?” 
M Paul wa lent for a moment: then 
ie id That i a ver nil blow.” 
hank you for not saying that it is the 
ll of Providence Phat is the conven 
tional retort t ich a statement, I believe 
t 1 heard about the di covery of 
d cousil jewel-case, which was car- 
ff just before he In that case 
as her last will, beqr t every bit of 
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her property and money, not to my father, 
but to another cousin of hers with whom she 
had quarrelled years before. She left it all 
unconditionally and to his heirs for 
ever. He lived abroad for some years. My 
law yers have 


to him 


been busy discovering his 


whereabouts, and now find that he is dead 


widow and two children are 


but his ilive 
fTrown up. In 


any case, they will be taking possession al- 


I uppose the children are 


most immediately, and I shall be cast adrift, 
My house, my lands, my _ comforts or 
luxuries, as you would call them—are mj; 
no longer, and I have on! just enouch 
keep me from the workhouse. A small 

vestment that came to me from my mother 
is all that I possess legally. | suppose [ 
shall have to earn my living in some sort 
of way, but I don’t see how life can be 
future before me. 
I am telling you all, 


tolerated with such a 


You see, but you will] 


realise that help ot an ort out of the 
question.” 

Oh, but I can vive vou help ot some 
ort the best ort | hope. You will have 
to have a new adjustment of life, but it 
need not be an unhappy one. Your riches 


satisfied Your face betrayed 
Your oul Wa 
wanted other food than 


Miss Stanhope ed at his glowing face 


} 


never 
that much. above them, and 
vou tried to vive it.’ 
in astonishment 

‘You are right there,” she said. “ They 


never satisfied n I have not been a 
happy woman since my father died. He 
was the only one who cared for me. I have 
been wretchedly lone] but n affections 


have dried up I never see anyone that | 
would really care to know 

‘Tl believe.” said the little vicar, slowly 
and emphatically, “that the best in life is 
coming to you.” 


rhen he 
crept into his tone “Don’t miss the best! 


turned to her, and enthusiasm 


You have a soul; let that be made hapy 
first, and a cottage with a crust may be 
paradise This is your opportunity. I do 


not appeal to you to rise above your Cir- 
cumstances, and prove the nobility and 
: natu weetened and 
trengthened by adversity. That might ap- 
val to some people who think much of 
heir own capabilities ; but I urge you, now 
that you have been loosened from all that 
you call dear, to hold out your empty hands 
and empty heart to the One Who loves you 
and gave Himself for vou. 


*l will pray the ipostle’ wonderful 
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“Then he turned to her, and enthusiasm crept into his tone: ‘Don't miss 


the best ! 





















































He 


er for vou, ‘ That He would grant you, 
all to the riches of His glory, to be 
thened with might by His Spirit in 
ner man; that Christ may dwell in 
r heart by faith, that ye, being rooted 
»unded in love, may be able to com- 
i with all saints what is the breadth, 
ength, and depth, and height; and to 
the love of Christ, which passeth 
yw e, that ye micht be filled with all 
fulness of God Don't talk of not being 
to tolerate life when there is that pos 
Who would not will- 
emptied of all earth’s rubbish to be 

ed ‘according to His riches’? And the 
the fuller 
ll become. Thank God to-night, on 


that He has 


be fore you! 


er the life and heart may be, 


tooped to take vou 


r knees 


in hand, that He has thought you worthy 


His fulness have His will 


, and let Him 
irried out concerning you.” 
Philippa Stan 


The message was given 


ope listened dumbly, but not uncompre- 


lingly. Sir Anthony’s little book, that 
id been thrown purposely across her path, 
prepared her for it. She felt her heart 


uicken and vibrate at the vicar’s burning 


ls, and when he put out his hand and 
ed hers, savin “T can help you no 
her way; may God H elf be with you,” 
murmured, “You have not failed me. 


” 


ive had enouch 
She looked, with tearful eves, after hi 
treating figure, as he left her and went 
eS a Oe ; 


k to his duty to Mrs. Corner 


(And that is the man I called a vermi- 


CHAPTER XIV 
LOOKING FOR A HOME 


**Where we love is |} 


ome 
me that our feet may leave, bi 


it not our hearts. 
O. W. Homes. 


ye knew that Miss 
heiress of 
which she had 
When Club 


me round, the talk at the dinner- 


e W n longe1 
itiful property ot 


mistre for so long. 


chiefly bout her misfortune. 
Rutherford \ keenly interested in 

P hiect 
‘Tf hear she h been the great lady in 
is neighbourhood. I should hope the in 
heir will have ome consideration 
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wisely ; “women are always hard upon each 
other, and, of course, she will have her 
children to think of.” 

‘Reverses of fortune must be awfully trv- 


ing,” said Bruce Talbot, and there was 4 
soft light in his usually mischievous ¢ 


‘y suppose we hall lose her: she is sure to 


vec 
leave this part.” 

“Who? Do you mean Miss Stanhope?” 
questioned Rosemary. “Why should she 
ro awav? We all know her here. | never 

people should prefer 
when they’re poor, | 


can understand why 
to go to strangers 
much 
friends!” 

“ Hear, hear!” said Bruce Talbot. 
“No,” said Penelope, “TI don’t see how 


she could settle down outside her old home. 


would rather stay and test my 


1 couldn’t! 
“Miss Rosemary does not think so much 


rested Maj r Wil- 


foughby. “Her home is out of doors: she 


” 


of dwelling-places, u 


would not miss her house. 

Rosemarv’s face « hanged. Mrs Ruther- 
ford remarked briskly, “Ah! You allude 
to her charming wood. She and I mean t 


work wonders there next spring. It is the 


only thing that reconciles me to this old 
inn. I wish we could cut a drive to it 
through the fields and pl 

beeches. But I am afraid we 


ant an avenue of 


hould never 


live to enjoy them Do you believe in 
doing things for posterity, Sir Anthony? I 
am ure you do.” 


“We all live for 
Sir Anthony aske¢ 
at his questione 

“T don’t,” said Major Willoughby, with 
his usual smile 


posterity, don’t we?’ 


with a meaning b 


The present moment 
the moment of power! That’s my creed.’ 

Mrs. Rutherford at once plunged into a 
discussion of motive power, and ambition 

rsus content. She could talk well, and 
he kept everyone entertained. Rosemary 
was unusually silent. The prospect of a 
dual partnership in her wood, when spring 
came, gave her a pensive alr. 

Sir Anthony had not seen her since he 


had found her in such trouble in her wood 





but his keen eyes were not idle He noted 
that for the first t e he had known 
her there wa tisfaction in her eyes 

He got his opportunity with her later in 
the evening, though it was under cover 0! 
much general talk and laughter. Life isnt 
o bad, after all.” he said to her. Rosemat! 


looked at him with 
‘TY 
































vays are perplexed at present. Isn’t 
ve, Sir Anthony, that Miss Stanhope 
should have our uprooting at the 
time ? I quite want to sec her. I 
-ed het » well as I do now.” 
hy don’t you go over and call upon 
a weal eee amvene.” 
1 have not 
We are not very great friends, you 
She sent 1 away from her rather 
[ thought t I understand it now. 
Sir is there such a lot 
( he world I am wondering 
Pennie and I are to go.” 
St mongst | r friends,” he said with 
S ok her head 
ll of hemes and plans,” she 
ut I can’t tell them to you now. 
I would like to say that I shall be 
t with whatever comes. Everything 
nged to me. I feel every morning 


I wake that I’m just awaiting my 


C ild Vo more, but he under 
And a nd Major Willoughby 

ked home together he said 
Laurer won't make a hash of 
She’s a_ taki ttle woman, but | 
will } listurbing element in 

et settlem 

lajor Willoug! is hed. “She will 
ard toe te I’m sorry for Miss 


rder on the other.” 


Ih, no; she tside interests. Those 





cr live together. 
nalit I ll too strong. And 
wor wife loses the 


keep them here.” 
tt only hearty, but 
id riend looked at him in 


Rutherford’s visit came to an end. 
1 great frie1 with the girls, but 
re distinct I ved when she had 
rence w t first a little moody 
relapsed into his 

roove, varyil his fits of writing 
I | etters to his flancée. 

off in the early 
ny consultations 
at last one 
ct to their 
‘Hay ' n idea about us 





him. 
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They were having afternoon tea together 
in his big room, and he had put aside his 
carving for half an hour, and was lounging 
in his big easy-chair. 

He looked at her uncomprehendingly. 

“1 think you are full enough of your own 
ideas without wanting any of mine,” he 
said, with a lazy smile. 

“Will you listen to us, then? Of course, 
when you are married, you won’t want us 
here; we must turn out.” 

She paused, waiting for her assertion to 
be contradicted, but no contradiction came. 

“Rosemary and I think that if we could 
find a small cottage about here, we could 
live together very well. You know, we did 
talk about it when we first came. Ve don’t 
want to go away from this part, for we 
know everybody. You won’t object to hav 
ing us as neighbours?” 

“T think you are too young to live alone,” 
said Laurence meditatively. “ May did talk 
to me about it. [ told her you had invited 
yourselves here, and only stayed on because 
your plans were not formed.” 

“Well, we have formed them now,” said 
Penelope briskly. “We don’t live in a 
generation when girls are coddled and re 
stricted till they marry. You will live close 
enough to us to keep an eve upon us, or 
rather your wife will. The real difficulty 
will be to find a house. There is not one to 
let in the village. That one we might have 
taken when we first came has gone.” 

“ Perhaps there may be one later on,” said 
Laurence feebly. Then he roused himself. 
‘You are too young to have a house, but 
you could go into lodgings. Chere’s the 
old Manor Farm. I remember two of Ted’s 
chums who came over for his shooting put 
up there. They were quite keen on it; said 
they’d never been so comfortable anywhere. 
Mrs. Wortley would do you well.” 
it Rosemary 


Penelope made a grimace, bi 
leant forward eagerly. 

“Oh, Pennie! I do think it would be 
rather nice. It is such a huge old house, 
and the rooms are so big. If they could let 
us have one of its wings t 
even the top floor, I do think we could make 


ourselves, or 


ourselves very comfortable there. We 
could buy some furniture with our nest-egg 
in the bank. Ve have been putting away 
some of our allowance tor four years now, 
but we may just as well use it 

“At all events, vou could try it,” said 
their brother, with a relieved look. “ And 
May 


will be able to settie vou 1n and advise 
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l She has had such experience 1n that but when they saw the beautiful airy rooms f 


"i with their large windows, old-fashioned 
[ want to have a house of my own, window-seats, and exquisite view over the 


however small,” announced Penelope; “ but 


meadow and river, an la peep ot the dis- 
we'll walk over to the Manor Farm and see tant moor, they both felt perfectly content 
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keep you. We 
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ng woods of pines, led up to it. It w Mrs. Wortle disappeared  obligingly, 
on the farther side of Ro ary’s wood, and Rosemary sank down on one of the window- 
ilf a mile from the vill : eats and yvazed dreamily out. Suddenly Me 
When they arrived there, Penelope went he turned to her sister. “ Pennie, it wil] 
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came out with a plea ed smile to vreet he1 to the stake, or to the arena, like the early 
You’m lookin’ prichtl miss. Come Christian LO don’t know how I am 


n res washin’ d: nd I be a bit burning, longing to devote myself to”—her 


hind, but laws! the e work e voice lowered to almost a  whisper—‘to 
' God's service \ re not vour own!’ still 
She led them into her t parlour, which rin in 1 eal t it doesn’t ring as a 
very large and rather empty-lookir om but as a peal! What do you 

tl round Its furnitui unk t te I : 


incongruous, with its carved mantel tosemary’s blur were glowing with 
nd ceilin nd | t cornice lusiasm. rom e looked at her with a 








e the large win yi for it or nall twinkle Of at ement in her eves. 
been one of the sr drawiny-root You want to heroine, a saint with 
I ng to the hous Ni Wortle h halo but I saints go, I think 
1 the floor with two different patter they mostly carned their intship by a good 
a tiny chiffonier, a crimson plush l of dru ! in their daily lives, I 
x che rs comprised her 1 v1 | i 
yur ite here was the orthodox Phere’ ’ heathen world,” pursued 
t the middle of t roo! with bool Rosemat nie 1 her sister’s slighting 
1 photograph nd « pm china and tone mit I don’t think I could be a mis- 
ther gced, but t clean. net cu nary | t learn a foreign language 
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‘‘Rosemary and I think that if we could find a small cottage about here, we could live 


together very well’ ”— . 54%. 
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[ want to have a house of my own, 
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but when they saw the beautiful airy rooms 
with their large windows, old-fashioned 
window-seats, and exquisite view over the 
meadows and river, and a peep of the dis- 
tant moor, they both felt perfectly content 


to take them and make 


them ¢ omtortable, 


It w | be lik country flat.” said Pene- 

! bas ht] | 7 
Lope 1 ae Ot NOSeMarV, you can 
ec your wood quite well from this window! 
It is not very far. Now let us think how 
many rooms we want Mr Wortley, you 
re bi Don’t you let us keep you. We 
W walk t { consult as to whicl 
t h 
oom we sh i ke t have, and then 

com Choy 1 nd t¢ Vol 

Mi Wortl d ypeared  obligingly, 
Rosemar\ nk down on one of the window- 
and ized dreamily out. Sudden; 
turned to her el ‘Pennie, it wil 


don’t know that I shall 


ean another chanve in 


in it, 


1 have had a chanve already that I can't 
talk much abou t, but I want to do some- 
thin rreat and rand I long to prove 
I elf worthy Don't laugh. I feel | 
hould like to have an opportunity of going 
» the stake, or to the arena, like the early 
Christiat Yo lon’t know how I am 
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‘Rosemary and I think that if we could find a small cottage about here, we could live 
together very well’ ”—p. 54%. 

















nest flowers in the summer time. I 
should want to help them in their dark 
hou when work is scarce and temptation 

1 ..” 


Well. look here,” said practical Pene- 
lope we must think about these rooms 
now Don’t 

you think we could do with two bedrooms 
[ should like to have 


ro into dreams, but tell me if 


and one sitting-room. 
one small servant of our own. I am sure 
Mrs. Wortley will be too busy to wait upon 


Do vou think we could rise to the 


luxury of a servant 
Rosemary roused herself with some effort 
to take an interest in the matter in hand. 


She chose with her sister three of the sun- 
niest rooms, and suggested that their small 
ervant should be in a back room on the 
ime landing with then 
“We shall not feel so lonely if we are all 


together. I hope | shall be with you, Pence 


pe; | suppose I shall, if no opening com¢ 
for me.” 

“ Now, Rosemary, look here,” said Pene 
lope, wheeling round upon her; “I am 
iider than you, and a little more experi- 
enced, though I am not yet properly re- 
ious, aS you say you have become, but 


you what I think. Real religion has 
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no cant about it, and I don’t want you to be 
canty. What is religion meant to do? Not 
only to Make Martyrs and Missionaries and 
preachers of people, but just to help them 
in their simple, commonplace lives. I don’ 
believe our Lord Himself waited and looked 
for something great to do. He just took up 
what came to hand, and didn’t ¢o away te 
preach to thousands, but helped anyone who 
needed help in the country villages around. 
He didn’t mind if it was a sick child, or a 
poor woman, or an old beggar—it was one 
by one. There! I’ve given you a sermon.” 

Her laugh rang out. She knew what a 
Visionary enthusiast Rosemary might be- 
come, and in her practical fashion tried to 
sound a warning note. For the rest of that 
day she talked of nothing but the rooms at 
Manor Farm. She planned out the amount 
of furniture they would want for it, and the 
probable cost of the whole, and by the time 
the evening came and they met. thei 
brother at dinner, the girls were both quite 
idea of leaving him. Rose- 
marv did not obtrude her changed views 


reconciled to the 


again, and her sister. though feeling a little 
uneasy about her, took care to keep clear of 
the subject. 


[END OF CHAPTER FOURTEEN.,} 
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A LEGEND OF 


HE almond tree, in years gone by, 
Was wont to bloom as other trees; 
Its leaves came first, and then the shy 
And blushing buds, by slow degrees, 
Like satin of the softest sheen 
Embroidered on a ground of green. 


There came a time when, as the snow 
Lay melting ’neath the hand of Spring, 
A traveller walked with head bent low, 
And footsteps slow and faltering; 
Prostrate he fell, so spent was he, 
Beneath the leafless almond tree. 


THE 


ALMOND TREE 


So wistfully he raised his eyes 

To where the branches, brown and bare, 
Were waving, in no small surprise 

To see him lying sadly there. 
‘* Ah, not one bud!” he cried in pain; 
**Ne’er shall I see a flower again.” 


His sorrow reached the tree above, 
Which heedless of the biting air, 

Put forth, in sympathy and love, 
A galaxy of blossoms fair, 

Erecting by the evening’s close 

A canopy of tender rose. 


Around the traveller, ere he died, 
Pink petals fell and soothed his grief; 
Thus almond trees, on every side, 
Bloom ever now before the leaf, 
To comfort other travellers still 
Who find life’s journey much uphill. 


LESLIE Mary OYLER. 
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V.—Wanderings Abroad 


mething in journey- 


makes a man restless, 


ravels the more otten 
the wing. A com- 


hose business it 1s to 


move, may be glad 


vhen once he gets 


of mine thinks it isa 


wear his slippers 
part, provided | 
iy seems devoid of 
m going somewhere. 


loes not tend to rest- 


hat one loses in re- 
seeing and hearing 


Journeys Abroad and at Home 


ribed how, in the 
I went to the 
began my acquaint- 
of travel, and to 


xperiences of wide 


pe, and on the greater 


ntinent, I think I 


lerant habit of mind, 
of the inditterence to 
enu which appear to 


ad and are ignorant 
[ can hardly accuse 


iult Beginning with 


1 may claim to 
City tolerably well. 
ep pace with the 


tube Railways, and their prompt 


[ passengers to places formerly 
yh slow and_ jolting 
5 tol B on toot, in cabs, 
1S ld | { I have covered 


London, north, south, east, and west. 
One hundred and more ragged schools 
are formed in all directions, and either 
on chance visits, at annual meetings, or 
some special social functions, I have vis- 
ited them all. I have no greater delight, 
when the meeting is over, than to wander 
at will through side streets, and gather 
the phases of London existence. 
At Hamlet's Grave 

I have the same pleasure in a strange 
city in some foreign land. Eschewing 
guides and guide-books, I have the keenest 
satisfaction, once my bag is safe in the 
hotel, in strolling around. The language 
may be unfamiliar, but human nature 1s 
revealed in the countenances, actions, pas- 
sions, and joys of men, women and chil- 
dren the world over. 

Thus I have tried to assimilate impres- 
sions of national characteristics, which I 
must say, in general, confirm the ideas one 
finds in books. I think, on the whole, 
I like the French best ; their courtesy is 
so universal, and they seem ever anxious 
to please the stranger within _ their 
borders. I found the Spaniards better 
at the use of proverbs than of soap. I 
made friends easily with the simple- 
minded Norwegian folk. The Danes are 
pleasant people, as we might inter from 
our good Queen Alexandra’s charming 
personality. When visiting Denmark I 
went, of course, to Elsinore and saw 
‘Hamlet's Grave.” It was a pile of 
stones in some modern tea gardens, and 
when the worthy man saw the unbelieving 
look on my face he remarked, “* We were 
compelled to have one!’ 
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All experiences, however, were not so 
peaceful as that of Hamlet's resting place. 
I remember travelling by train in th 
Granada mountains one hot summer day, 
when the only Spaniard in the compart- 
ment insisted on having the window up. 
The right to determine, according to 
English notions, fell to my friend, who 
sat facing the engine, and naturally le 
wished to have the window down. When 
he asserted his right, the Spaniard becam« 
very provocative and drew his knite 
I rushed between them, but the contest 
was keen, and it was fortunate that we 
soon reached the next station and avoided 
possibly severe injury. 


Thrilling Experiences in America 

I had experience on the American Lak 
Champlain of the remarkable suddenness 
with which storms spring up. From a 
canon in the hills blew a violent hurricane 
that lashed the into a_ torrent 
which bore ou right up to the 
paled 


Waves 
steamel 
The captain's lace 
white as snow, and it seemed miraculous 
Such an experi- 
the New Testa- 


storm on the Sea ol 


wate r’s edge. 


that We escaped wreck. 
ence enabled me 
ment story of the 
Galilee. 

On another American journey my fellow 
imminent danger. 


to re Llise 


passengers and I were in 
The engine was climbing t 
up the White Mountain 

reached the worst part ol the ascent, ovet 


he steep incline 


and had just 


a huge gaping chasm, when the steam 
pipe burst, and but for the selt-locking a 
rangement on the track we must have 
} 


been precipitated into eternity. We were 
suspended, so to speak, in mid-air fot 
two hours, until 
the top came towards us, and drew the 
train up. All 
one to reflect 


finally an engine trom 


Cpecriences Calist 


such e) 


] 


thankfully on the great 


care with which our railway services art 
conducted. 

Many ol my summe! holidays abroad 
have been spent ith my triend Mr 


century t 
Iterature Society 


Richard Turner, for halt a 


secretary of the Pure | 


1¢ 


We found that, owi to the modest 
Ci ges of most toreign hotels. we were 
le to spend ten days or a fortnight 

t even less cost than a trip to the High- 
lands or the Irish Lakes. But on on 
| joined in the management of 
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a party of public school lads who wer 
taken to Switzerland by the authorities 
of the Polytechnic. It was an experi- 
ment, though not uncommon with the 
school children of Germany. Should ring 
Oul knapsai ks at Lucerne, the SIXty of 
us tramped through the Rhone Valley. 
visiting Zermatt and many other inter. 
esting centres, and having what the boys 
‘Tipping time.” We wer 
able to make simple arrangements with 
the hotel peopl and the 
ot the trip would have 
the stay-at-home people’s mouths water, 
Our most exciting 


desi ribe dl dds a 


whole Cost 
made some ol 


experience Was 

snowstorm on the Furka Pass 
might have led to serious con- 
Howevei the lads laced it 
bravely. and by easy stages, and going 
separate parties under a il 
managed to reach the valley. The wel- 
awaiting the 


sudden 
which 


sequc neces, 


leader, we a 
come fre sodden travellers 
was much appreciated. 


Happy Visits to the United States and Canada 
good fortune to tak 
United States and 
Canada, and I regard experiences 
value in having widened m\ 
horizon and added to my 
formation. Whatever one’s judgment of 
Brother Jonathan's political system, or of 


making, it 1s Im- 


It has been my 
two long trips to the 
these 
as ol great 


stores Of In- 


his passion for money 
possible to meet so alert and vigorous a 
formed in North America 
by the mingling of many nations, without 
hi man who 


race as Is bein: 


being mentally quickened. 
makes two blades of grass grow where 
one was found before is reputed a national 
benetactor, and the inventive ingenuity 
of the Yankee mind extends itself t 


numerous other lines of activity beyond 


that of the mere acquisition of wealth. 


! have found in my own experienc 
that any visitor to the Umited States 
who arrives with good introductions 1s 
sure of a hearty elcome and generous 
hospitality. In this respect I was t 
tunate, for amongst those who—so t 
peak—signed my passports Was the 

ite Sir George Williams. His general 


letter to the presidents and secretaries 
of American Y.M.C..A.’s was a veritabl 
Open sesalt Phe Y.M.C.A. 1s a powel- 
ful organisation on the other side 0 
buildings, its varied 


its nobl 
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spirit are 
influence it 


an auto- 
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folk can be left for the day or the week, 
I was astonished at the cleanliness of 
the children, and their pleasant surround- 


ings. Even the smallest were supplied 
with serviettes. The prevalence of this 


form of refine- 








—EE —— ment is re- 
markable by 
contrast with 
many good 
English  res- 
taurants. 

In course 
ol time we 








reat hed Phila- 
delphia, where 
Girard’s Col- 
lege, main- 
taining by Mr. 





Girard’s_—en- 
dowment 
1.600 boys 


until they are 
seventeen, 1S 





a really won- 

















| T < A ¢ CHILD TO SIR JOHN KIRK, derful estab- 
——_— = lishment. On 
entering, the 


Standard Dictionary 
When introduced, he 
\merican 
nt it a great joy 


tL man 


ess To 


1 brother Creorge, 
| for Montreal on 
the 


ning to same 
We crammed a good 
esearch into that 
the memory 
Canadian camp 
some points Was 
ent. 

| etty thoroughly 
Cave ot thi 
ideous dress tot 

wer bath 
that even ona 
le sticks to his 
to learn some 
inthropy amongst 
| visited the Detroit 
s Children, where litth 


(To be continued.) 


porter enquired if we were clergymen, 
because in the founder’s will it was 
provided that “No clergyman of any 
denomination is allowed in the college, 
even as a visitor.’’ His reason for this 
strange rule was to avoid unsettlement 


of the boys’ minds by clashing creeds. 
Religious instruction is given by daily 
reading of the Bibk Phe world is very 


small, and among the officials 1 found a 
young man who formerly attended my 
own ragged school in Camberwell. 


In New York | lunched with Dr. Lyman 
\bbott, successor to Henry Ward Beecher, 
and had a delightful chat with the ven- 
erable Dr. Theodore Cuyler. 

In 1903, accompanied by my wife, I 
spent three months in crossing the con- 
tinent, hardly giving, I am afraid, allt 
the time to my daughter, who had settled 


in New York, that she desired. When 
I did arrive at her house, I found big 


baskets full of letters and papers which 
che postmen had been accumulating. 
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The Fortunes of Laurence Ridley 


A Complete Story 


By MARY BRADFORD WHITING 


THEN Laurence Ridley obtained the 
\\ post of Headmaster of the Melford 
told by 
very well for 


Secondary School for Boys, he was 


ull his friends that he had done 
\ salary of thre 


annual increments of ten 


himself hundred pounds 


a year, rising by 


pounds to four hundred, as well as the fact 


that at 
1 position of authority 


of thirty he was already in 
showed that he had 


beengsuccessful beyond most of his fe llows 


the age 


with them 
himself at 


Laurence was inclined to agree 
It was that he had kept 
college by his scholarships and exhibitions 
but other men had done as much as that 
and yet they still 
subordinate posts with no prospect of re 


true 


were drudging away in 


lease He might have deserved his chance 
but there were many who deserved it just 
is well, and yet no chance came to them 


But scarcely six months had passed irom 
the time that he took up his abode in Melford 
before his way of looking at the matter had 
( ompl tely altered 
derful way of levelling down the lots of men 


Providence has a won 


and when Claire St. Just made it plainly 
evident that he had no power of pleasing 
her he would have laughed in the face of 


who dared to call him fortunate 
But this was not all Had it been all, he 
would have hoped that the day might come 


anyone 


when her heart would change towards him ; 


but the knowledge that her love had already 


been given to another crushed him down 


with a dead weight of despair 
That his rival should be his own 


still 


one of 


assistant masters made his_ position 


more intolerable Desmond Moore was an 
Irishman, and that there was something very 
ittractive about him, it was impossible to 
deny His handsome face and fine figure 
were well calculated to strike a girl's fancy 
and there was a dash 1 fire in his manner 
that could not fail to ippe 1 to the French 
} ] 


Desmond 


and his 
] 


dd that ran in Clair 


veins 


ibroad in his childhood 


mand of toreign languages made it easy 
for him to find employment He taught 
vell—Laurence had no fault to tind with 


wished with all his 


him on that score but he 





heart that his assistant’s long residence jn 
Prance did not form a link between him and 
to th 
small boys in the preparatory department. 

Claire St 


Desmond's siste1 


the beautiful girl who taught musik 
Just was an orphan, and since 
Jessie, had been her school 
companion, it was not much wonder that she 
should spend most of her spare time with 
her friends 


‘Oh! by the way, if you should be 
wanting a fresh music teacher, I know of 
someone who would be very suitable,” said 


ipal physician in Mel 


Dr. Barlow, the prin 
ford, as he stood chatting with Laurence one 
High Street 

should | 


day in the 
‘Why 

teacher 

that Dr 
“T beg your pardon,” 


want a fresh musi 

demanded Laurence so sharply 
Barlow stared at him in surpris 
he said. ‘‘ I haveno 
wish to interfere in your arrangements, but 
are engaged one naturally 
thinks of their getting married, and if Miss 
St. Just has a home of her own to look after 


I should scarcely think that she would care 


when young peopl 


to go on teaching Hlowever, it is none ot 


my business.’”’ 
Ridley need not have 


‘* But, all the same 
been so high and mighty about it,” he said 
to himself, as he went on his way. “1 


that I am 
ember of the Education Committee 
Laurence—no thought had _ been 


from his mind! It was the first 


suppose he meant to remind me 
not am 

Poot 
further 


time that he h id heard ( laire’s engagement 





spok¢ n of as a definite fact, and the pain 
that it caused him almost unbearabl 
It was well for him that he had plenty ol 


work to occupy h time, or he would have 


ma* +} 
been unable to endure the restless misery that 
inations 


possesst d him: what with exam 





reports the days were filled to overtio\ 
and even the half-holidays were no h hiday 
to him 

Che 


on one of these Satur 


December sun was flooding the 
dav afternoons. Push 
ing away his books, he resolved that for on 
allow himself a little breathing 
space; but he had no sooner r iched tl 


} } ] } 


he would 


football field, where a match was 1n progress 


















“ 


ey “4 : 
—r - 7, a / L, f Whi hg 
mn _— 


“The first sight that met his eyes was Claire St. Just, her face alight with happiness as she 
stood beside Desmond Moore.” 


thousand milk himself was impossibl He led the way 
that met his eves into his study, and offered his unwelcome 
Lace alight wit euest a chan 
de Desmond ‘My errand is not a pleasant one,’’ began 
It t for him to bear the captain ‘** T have heard some very queer 
hurried back to rumours about Mr. Moore, and I feel that 
olitude, that I ought to lose no time in consulting you on 
unseen the subject ; 
t to be his An instant vision of Claire’s sweet face, 
Anot te nd he would ; he had seen it but a few moments before 
heard a voice flashed on Laurence’s mind, and the mingled 
I houlder emotions that it called up made speech too 
‘ ( t hom I have dittcult He leaned his elbow on the table 
to you ind shaded his eves with his hand. 
It was | ta i vick, a member of ‘““T am sorry that you should be so dis- 


tressed,”” said Captain Hardwick; “ but I 


















about coming to you, for I 
have heard the story from more than one 

I fear there is no doubt that Moore 
has lost large sums by betting, and that he 


had no choice 


has borrowed money at a ruinous rate of 


nterest to } iv his debts.”’ 
1 in Laurence’s face 


chance had come 
to him at last Claire would see the real 
nature of the man to whom she had given 
her heart, and she could not fail to be grateful 
to the friend who had rescued her from such 
a dange1 But in another moment the light 

id faded again, and he cast the thought 
from him indignantly If this tale was true 
it meant the crushing out of all the life and 
joy that he had seen lately beaming in 
Claire’s face, it meant her despair and 
desolation, and if he really loved her it was 
not po ible that he should allow 
fate to befall her 

‘We all know that rumour has a lying 
l cannot 


such a 


tongue,” he said quietly, ‘and I 
help thinking the tongue of this particular 
rumour must be a very evil one I have 


never seen anything in Mr. Moore’s conduct 





rise to such a suspicion as 


know, he never goes near a race- 


} 


Captain Hardwick shrugged his shoulders 


There are plenty of ways of betting on 
being present at them,” he 


bound to in 


race without 
\t any rate, you are 


\ t t the charg 
As masa ‘¢ t charge is laid 
el I will | \ do SO r¢ 


| 
ut I do not. se 





| ire 
\ y to turning t rumour into an 
It med sti that he should run the 
risk of offending a member of the Committee 
for t sake a man whom he disliked with 
le cart t it very desire 
t Des! nd lack Claire's eyes 
that mad him resolut unst it \ 
VC r or mol seltish in would have 
( ly welcomed sucl opportunity, but 
Laure loved his lov tter than he loved 
} 
| vere onl now befor 
t Ll broke was hurrying 
1 mect evening when a 
tel : 7 ( t ind put a 
| ] int Hie opened 
t I ll but y rest on the 
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‘Our last application. If the money 
is not paid at once proceedings will be 


taken.”’ 


He had crumpled the envelope up in his 
but smoothing it out again he looked 


address 


hand 
at the 


Moor! 
Co Laurence Ridley 
*“County Sc hool, 
** Melford.” 


It was only his own name that he had 
seen at first, and at the sight of the one that 
stood above it a shadow « rept over his face 

“There is no answer,” he said, and putting 
the telegram into his pocket he went on into 
hut himself up in his study 
that he might think the matter out. 

There could be tle doubt that Captain 
Hardwick’s story was true, and the Com 


the house, and 


mittee would probably think that he ought 


to lav the matter before them at once, but 
Desmond 


wrote 


for Claire’s sake he would give 
every possible chance He a few 
lines, an ote round by the school 
porter 

‘Is anything the matter ? ”’ said Desmond 
as he entered the room a quarter of an hour 
later 

His voice was careless, his manner un- 
troubled, and as Laurence caught a glimpse 
of his own face in the 
have smiled at the contrast between them 


glass he could almost 


His ashen pallor, and the « loud that overhung 
a trembling 


made him appear as 


his brow 


culprit instead of a stern judge 


ething to show you,” he said, 


‘IT have som 
quictly, and drawing the telegran 
his pocket he put it into Desmond's hand 

Desmond read it in silence, and then 


threw it down upon the table 


[ am rry for you,’’ said Moore, © but 
it is quite impossible for me to lend you 
any money You had better make a clean 
breast of vour dith ties to the Committee 


Che colossal 1h} 1dcn 


Im 
Laurence § Caim- 


nt 
[I owe you an wlogy for opening the 
telegra he continued ‘*T did not sce 
\ ua na i¢ it ani 1 ; 
You certainly o me an apology, sale 
8) nd haughtily ot so much for 
ng false 
open the tt for putting 2 4 


construction on its ontents 



































































ynstruction on its con- 


J have put 
cy . “oy 1 
tonts”’ returned Laurence You accused 
De ; ” 
self in accusing mé¢ 
[ think that | better bring this con 
rsation to a close,’’ said Desmond coolly 








Iam quite able to manage my private 





rs without jy help. 

Very well,” said Laurence, ‘‘ but I think 
s onlv fair to warn you of what I am 

to do. I been told by a mem 

the Committce that you have been 
wing money to pay your gambling 

thou I fused to believe it, J 
t forced now t I my mind I know 


e of t money lender who sent that 
alings with a 


for | some ce 

rat Oxford. It will be my duty 
m the Committee of this matter, and 

sk them to with it.”’ 

Desmond's face 

I know what it 1 he * Your 

ire St. Just is no secret, and I 


4 siden fur red in 


cried. 


Laurence 
he spoke, and there 
as something in his look and tone that 
woman's name 
least 
you 


It is not fitti 1 tany 
should be drage nto this discussion 
the nat f t woman whom 

s to lov My one wish has been to 
ollow the cours« 
1 sugge to n just now—-go to 
a clean breast of 
It ; e no doubt that 
ive you twenty 


th Vv 
rs In 1 o make your decision 
ntil t Sy claps ] I shall Say 
passed between 
pened 1 I is he spoke, and 
word 

that 
is pillow 


seep 1} t Laurences eyes 


the | i 1 doubts and fears ; and 
ist a hope 
Desmond 
and to promise 
‘as not destined 
lised. f I hool assembled 
iS pi ( empty and the mes 

nd to his house re 
ed with t news that it was shut up 
that 
es duty to inform the Con 


it was 
imuttee 
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at once, and leaving his class in charge of 
one of the masters he was on his way down 
met Claire at the gate 
to stand still in dismay 
when he could he say to 
how could he ease the blow that must 
fall upon her? But the blow had already 
fallen, and her first words he 
felt a certain strange relief. 

“IT have brought this letter for you to 
sec. How could you act such a cruel part 


the drive when he 
His heart seemed 
what 


saw her 


her 


as he heard 


towards one who has never wronged you ?’ 
He took it and with the first 

glance he had tried to 

injure him even in the moment of flight 


from her 


saw how Desmond 


Ridley 
has tried successfully to ruin me. Avoid 
him as you would the plague, for he is 
utterly heartless and untrustworthy.” 


* You will never see me again. 


” 


“It is you who have driven him away! 


she said with a sob, and he felt no anger at 


the unjust accusation, for how could he 
expect her to blame the man whom she 
loved 


“IT do not wonder that you are angry 
with me,’’ he said ; “‘ the shock of receiving 
such a letter terrible. I 
shall make no attempt to justify myself, 


that you are not in a fit state 


must have been 
for I can see 
to hear me 

“Whatever hi 
hate me!” he said 
her turn away wit 
face that 
it was with this despairing thought in his 
mind that he went on to his interview with 
the Committee 

But here a fresh and unexpected trouble 


will always 
as he saw 


ippens, she 

to himself 
it look of misery on her 
and 


almost broke his own heart, 


him 

chairman of the higher education 
Mayor of Melford, and 
house at this early 


awaited 
rhe 
committee was the 
by going to his private 
hour Laurence had hoped to find him alone ; 
but, to his vexation, Captain 


and it was evident that he had 


Hardwick was 
already there 
told the tale 

‘*T was just about to send for you,” 
the Mayor “A grave attaches 
to you, and it is necessary that you should 


his own way 
said 


suspicion 


clear yourself 
‘*T do not understand you,” 
“What suspicion 1s at- 


said Laurence 
in astonishment 
tached to me?’ 
rhe Mayor looked 

I learn from ¢ 


at him keenly 


iptain Hardwick,” he 
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said, “‘ that 
and that refused 
hit I tind also that you h 
with Mr. Moore last night, and that 
of putting the matter at 
hands, you gave him time to get away He 
and his sister left the town by the 
They are in debt on all 
allowed them to 
doubtful whether we 


you 


doings 


d an interview 





instead 
once into oul 
midnight 


express sides 
I 

but owing to vour havi 

get a start it 1S very 

able to trace 


explanation to oite! 


shall be them Have you any 


Laurence felt himself in a horrible dilemma 
The only explanation of his conduct was the 
fact that he 
but how 
these hard-headed men I 


he pondered the 


had shrunk from paining Claire 
could he give nh a reason to 
IsiIncss He 
whilk 


was silent question 





and the Mayor, after waiting a few moment 
spoke again 

rhe position is this he said We 
consider that you have shown a culpabl 
neglect of duty, and unless you lay a full 
explanation before the Committee by the 
end of next week we shall be reluctantly 


compelled to ask you to send in 


your resigna 


It was like a thunderbolt from a clear sky 
and, too proud to remonstrate, Laurencs 
turned and lIeft the room rheir treatment 
of him had been so harsh that it could only 


have been actuated by a secret desire to get 


rid of him, and it was evident that his days 





at Melford were mber¢ uit he had at 
least one consolation 1 the thought otf 
Claire thankfulness at his departure 

It was only a year su i¢ had taken up 
his post, and in that short time he had bee 
through many changes of fortune At first 
all had been bright and fair, then a cloud had 
come over the sky, and in igning his hope 
of love he had tried to engross himself in his 
worl even his work had been take 
f1 ind hi hol itlook \ darl 
I pele How would next Christma 
ind n 


Next Christmas found him in a cheap 





ing near the British Museum, grinding 
way at journalistic worl His dismissal 
from the County School would have mad 


he warned you of Mr. Moore’s 
to listen to 
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ested in this work, but his heart was sore and 
lonely, and the world seemed to hir 
desolate 


It was on a bitter 


na very 
place 
December day, when 
whirling hrough the 
l streets, that. as he passed along the 
vestibule of the Muscum, he saw a nif 


clouds of snow wert 


disma 


enter that seemed to light up th place with 
sudden blaze + unshine 
Claire ! Nhe ed eagerly, as he sprane 
forward to grect wer; then the colour tad 
from his 


could feel 


face and lhe stepped back—s] 
} 


nothin but regret at meeting 


him, and he had no right to thrust himself 
upon her But before he had time to make 
his escape Claire had stepped forward in 
her turn, her hand stretched out t er 





voice thrilling with welcome 


‘Can you not spare a moment 
long since we met 
\ moment! He would gladly have spar 


hours, and he could ha 


telling her s« they turned d n a long 
corrido! nad | quict eat by the 
frowning statue | IX n empero! But 
any such ce voul ive been presumy 
tuous in the ext d he ited tor her 


Phere is something that I want to t 
vou,”’ she said in a low voice. “ I should have 
written to you, but no one knew you 
address 

I had 


he said, with some 


no maducemecnt to 


words a paintul flush 1 c to hel ICCK 

















el 
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: that night, and how you held back 
ising him to the Committee that he 
‘ aking his own con- 
It rtbroken letter, for she 
{ ; id come she had 
{ yuut her brother, 

+ ¢] turn to England 
] ] 1 her for going with 
t her only hope of 
that she could not 

I t 1 vy IL learnt the truth 
( I k asked me one 
I] friends had gone I 
that 1 gone out of my life 
it that they made it plain that 

‘ ne to you.” 

t d reviving that 
t e very headstrong 
l, and that it would do you all 
{ made to find 


H te right lie 
t nal he Istrong 
lla od to 

But you must not 

pity for a ulty 

I 1; it was my 

t | tartled 

l ewhat 
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that I would never speak to you of my love, 
for I felt that the very sight of me must be 
hateful to you, but when I saw you here to- 
day—when I heard your dear voice—I knew 
that I could keep silence no longer! Claire, 
is it possible that you can ever love me?” 
she said. 
“It is really through me that you have lost 


all your good fortune 


“ But how can you love me?” 


that you have had 
to begin again from the very beginning! 
It is a pity that you ever met me, and if 
I had had any idea that this was to be the 
end of it I would never have taken refuge 
here from the storm, or at any rate I would 
have gone away again without speaking to 


you! 
‘““Do you mean that ’ he said, turning 
on her quickly “Do you not understand 


that you are my good fortune? Through 
you I have found a work that is far more 
congenial to me than the work I had; from 
the opening of the New Year I shall have 
the post of sub-editor of the paper, with the 
chance of better things in the future, and i 
you will only give me your love I shall have 
nothing left to ask for 

Ihe dim light of the 
penetrated into the corridor, and there was 


gloomy day hardly 


no one to see but the frowning Roman 
emperor as Laurence held out his hands and 
bent to look into her face 


We will never part 
unless you can still tell me that it is a pity 


again,”’ he said 


that we ever met 

But that she could not tell him, and as he 
lrew her close within the circle of his arms 
he knew that he had tound life’s best and 
greatest gift, a gift of which no ill fortune 
ould have power to rob him, a love God 
viven and eternal, stronger than death 
itselt ! 




































Sk Ss in Hospi 
etche Hospital 
— Cc 
PATIENTS’ MITES bar provided for out-patients. * Ellen” I 
H® was an out-patient in the Finsen was standing there behind the counter 
light department—a poorly clad, ready to dispense her shining buns and 
pale-faced, sickly little fe tempting-looki cakes. But the boy 
The great marvel-w lamp would just glanced at the dainties, passed on, 
ire, please God, that terrible place on his — went up to the hospital money-box, turned 
face. but the doctor saw that he wanted round to see anybody was looking. D 
ther treatment as well, and ordered a dropped in his penny, and ran away, 
tonic Phis is only one instance of the gratitude C 
[here was nothing to pav | the toni shown by many patients and their friends I 
but the bottle would sta penny. hic One mother sends every vear to the hos- U 
boy had not a penny ; it was to be pital on the anniversary—not of her 
done ? The Siste1 eard of tl little lad’s re but of his death—a 
shilling and a of flowers S 
Another woma irranged to have 
very simple fut for a boy who ha ' 
died in the hospital, and put up an i 
expensive headstone to his grave, it 
order that she 1 ht give the surplus of 
the insurance money—f2—to the ward 
in Which he had died. 
A mother whose baby had been cured 
it the le pl il, and who came the other 
5 . day to carry him joytully home, asked 
ca . if she might be wwed to help in the 
' 4 making of thre tie htdresses in whicl , 


“*]T didn’t want the penny back, sonny.’ 


ficulty, and 
t] Il ed her 
t i ij 
The next t 
t tment lhe 
led her a 
I didn’t wv 
uid Sister 
He thanked 
She watclhe 
i In W 











she gave napenny. He ( 
and went off, carrying his 
ith him t 
ne hi me for his “ light” | 

vent to Sustel ind 

pt 

int the | y back, sonny 
‘keep it to buy a bun 

her again and turned away 

1 him towards — the “A mother whose baby had been cured at ’ 
h stands the retreshment the hospital.” 
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loves to dress the children of 


“PLUCK” 


ER mind, 


NEVI 


ver,’ came 


spoil you so, Sally ?”’ 


e to a little badly 


sht her some smail 


Sally's 


veetest reward of all ? 


PHILOSOPHY 
! Tl 


manage all 


“He lay on 


nd into his 


how the 


iderstood 
or other he accom 
npossil le feat. 

h he bore at all 


philosophy, had 

the cedar-wood 

d. Scratches in 
dangerous. his 
x1-poisoning ; and 
among other things, 
rm and three months 


helples ness, but 
ul time the lad's 
he earned the re 


affection of those 








his bed as 
possible.” 
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An ex-soldier was admitted the other 
day. A much-tattooed soldier he was, and 
had been through two campaigns without 
a scratch, but while employed in the gas- 
works his foot was so terribly crushed 
that it had to be amputated at once. 

It is one thing to risk life and limb in 
battle, and quite another to consent in 
cold blood to a mutilation which will 
cripple you for life. But the poor fellow 
never winced, and after the operation 
he lay on his bed as cheerful as pos- 
sible, making the best of everything. 

Nor is the man 
who has worn the 
King’s uniform, and 
from whom courage 
might be expected, 
alone in showing this 
fine fortitude in 
suffering. 


* * . * 


“Sammy” is a 


little Hebrew boy 
four years old. He 
has had a bit of 


tubercular bone taken 
out of the thumb of 
his right hand, It 
hurts dreadfully when 
that poor thumb is 
dressed, but Sammy 
braces himself up, 
and will never let 
himself cry. Some- 
times, when the bad 
thumb is very worry- 
ing, his other hand 
itches for the relief of pulling it about. 
But Sister says he must not, so he has 
solved the difficulty by sitting on the 
other hand, and every time it tries to 
come up he pushes it farther down. 


cheerful as 


* * * * * 


Another little Hebrew boy in one of the 
wards was told his leg would have to be 
amputated. 

‘Well, Nurse,” said the little lad of 
seven, ‘ there’s one thing—I shall only 


: : : ey 4 
have one boot to clean tor school now! 


* * + * * 


Georgie, a little orphan boy, was ad 
mitted to the 


hospital sufferimg from 








very bad heart disease. 
ime he said to Nurse : 
t’s about time I went ‘ome, it is.”’ 
Thy ?”’ asked Nurse. each time she 
few pence tor the 


oT 


I’m wanted at ’ome Phere’s nobody 


to look after aunt.’ 


How can you look 
You are not well enough.” fhe woman w 
Well, it’s like this 


aunt and uncle, and 


worse. And then ’e 


” 


‘ollering 


Little Georgie, alas 
more to protect his aunt and risk his own faster now, and 


little life, for he died 
in hospital on Christ- 
mas Eve. 


THE STORY OF AN 
OLD DOLL 


“MUMMY, won't 
yer buy me a dolly 
like Polly Smith's ? 
I does want a dolly 
that badly.” 

“Doll, indeed! 
How should I be 
a-buying ol dolls 
when it’s hard work 
enough to keep body 
and soul togethe 
let alone a_ decent 
roof over our heads 
Don't talk to me 
o’ dolls!”’ And the 
woman turned 


again to her work. 

The child’s eves 
filled with tears. Y« 
allowed to hold P: 
in her arms: and e' 


motherly little heart 
doll of her very, very 


The woman raised 
il el or] She 
i | pang hot t 
H harsh ords ha 





m Saturday nights 
sometimes uncle ’e comes ‘ome a bit the She had 
‘its my aunt. And 
when ’e ‘its aunt I ’ollers; and when | 
’ollers it ’urts my ’eart, 
me And so he allers Stops, 
thinks there’d be a row 
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When Saturday 


obliged to use 


ifter her, Georgie ? pressing need. 
I lives with my 


1} 


and unable to we 


of their room ha 


had pined; and 


and it might kill 


I 


if I was to die of 


can “'oller”’ no The little one 


} 





“She had been allowed to hold Polly Smith's 


new doll in her arms.” 


he had been lhe at vel 
Smith's new doll when she carrie 
I since then het she nevel Lane 
had ached for a now, but hurrie 

own to love and could, lest 

Ould a Us 

{ eves turtively kor there u 

the tears, and ire to l 

er own he I tiyiin every 

only covered. the for the chuld 


he tierce longing haunted her day 


kor years evel Phe 


such like delcacie 


which refused the 


since her only child had begun to toddle 
the mother's dream had been to buc 
her a doll such as other children had, But 
had scraped together 

purpose she had bee; 


m lor some more 


a widow. She ha 


nothing to live for but her one child 
Work had been slack ; prices had fallen 


t 


herself been ill for a day or two 


Meanw hile the rent 


to be paid. The child 
he little store had been 
‘cause ’e spent on halfpennyworths of milk and 
to tempt the appetite 
usual rough fare, 


tears were flowing 


the woman suddenly 


threw down her 
work. 

‘Come to me, my 
precious!’ and she 
folded her in he 
arms. ‘ Wait till 
mummy’s rich, and 
see if she don’t buy 
ver a dolly! A real 
fine one it shall be 

ith yvallow ‘air and 
a blue silk dress 
and | doan 't kn 

hat!” 

The child _ ofter 
dreamt of the wot 


derful doll with the 


vallow ‘a ind the 
blue silk dress, but 
the dream seemé 
hurthel than eve 
from being reahse 

lL here sat 
hop hich th 























SAE T! 


HFS 


ped more 
until at last 
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that the 
womanh 


for she saw 


sobbing 


av she fell wanted to ask her 
n ago! I something. 
he mothe ‘I hope as you 
er round t won't think as I’m 
dispel taking a liberty, miss 
and you as have 
looked been that kind that 
lvised ‘ S if I lives to be a hun- 
t once dred (which God for- 
The S bid), I shan’t never 
that’s forget what you've 
" said i done for me and my 
i1thising Mrs child wot’s gone— 
hen but I was a-wonder- 
ibout ing if I might— 
st you tak might—have that old 
“he F doll wot she were so 
is sure fond on for my very 
iame’s ‘ Ma own to keep. You 
they'll l see, I feels somehow 
9 You “She raises her eyes from her work and takes 4¢ jt would kinder be 
Fr a long look at the old doll.” a bit o’ comfort to 
even me, Ido. I always 
cannot achieve the impossible. wanted to buy her one—the darling !— 
greatest sk the tenderest care, but what with the rent and hard times— 
save life. and what with her poor appetite and me 
e broke é mother had been not being over and above strong—I never 
to sit side the cot of her could oh! I nevel could !”’ 
* . 7 + * 
\I ] mummy ! I’se got my 
S own dolly And She works on still in the same little 
sa pturous content on room, It seems very desolate and silent 
5 ire now, But every now and then, when 
7 " ; ‘ , the silence and desolation have become 
well-nigh unbearable, she raises her eyes 
ied, cuddling the from her work and takes a long look 
s at the old doll which is set up on the 
\ is it Sister pityingly, mantelshelf. 





Whitechapel, E., a noble 





The above stories, collected by Miss C. M. Vincent, are 
true, and relate to incidents at the London Hospital, 


Majesty Queen Alexandra is the President. 


institution, of which Her 




























A Commonplace Man 


A Complete Story 


By LOUISA FENN 


T was not a pleasant position for a woman 
to have to sit and listen while two people 


discussed the man to whom she had just 
decided to entrust her future 
Certainly he had asked nothing of hei 


was coming, and she knew it 


yet, but it 
ind knew 
before they met again 


tea with two ac 


that she must have her answet 
ready 

Yet here she sat taking 
both | 


absolutely ignorant of 
the state of affairs, and quictly 


quaintances 
talking ove! 
the characteristics of common friends 
Then 


pleasant 


said the hostess, a genial and 
inclination 


What 


woman 1n Spite ot an 


to gossip, “‘there’s Harry Winter 
do you think of him ? 

Myra had talked 
by any friends, and the sensation was dis 
tinctly odd 


‘Oh, Harry 


never heard him ovel 


Winter,”’ said the othe 
and she gave a little half-contemp 
tuous laugh and shrug. ‘“‘ Well, Mrs. Car 


I should hardly describe him as an interest 


visitor 


ing specimen of the genus rhere’s some 
thing about that You 
never can get anything out of him. I never 
heard him say anything but the most simpk 
commonplaces, if he speaks at all As a 
rul he does not talk \ 
knocked about the world as he 
nt like 


him irritates me 


man who has 
has can't have 
much in him when he is sil that 
Mrs. Carr laughed 

Oh, well,’”’ she said, in a tolerant way 


* T don’t think you do th¢ poor young man 


justice I believe he is an awtully good 
sort I believe his family think no end of 
hit but he certainly doc not shine in 
Shine!’”’ echoed her friend ‘Shine ! 
What a word to use in nnection with 
youl Winter Ha! ha! ha! 
Myra sat speechless. She wanted to go 
In her rage she wanted to seize the last 
iker and shake het But there was a 
f ination that held her motionless 
M Carr joined in the la 
Well I admit h I He is the 
kind of man I cannot u ine in love and 


there are not Many men one can say that 


Myra held her cup in a grip that nearly 
broke it, but did not move 4 
“Well, I think I can imagine it,” said the 
othe ‘**He would fix on 


person and ask het In 


a commonplace 
| a commonplace Way. 
Chere would be no romance about it. Oh 
I can picture the 


cen the « ommonplace- 


ness of it!’ 
“I think,” 
used the right word 


Harry Winter in the 


said Mrs. Carr, “ you have 
One can sum up poor 
one word Ccommon- 
place.” 

to her feet 


act, like most of her sex 


Myra ros« She could always 


‘* Interesting as this is,”’ she said to her 
hostess, ‘‘I am afraid I 


” 


must be 
Good-bye 

\s she went she picked 
had left in the hall 
Victoria Street, walking 
of the Abbey She 
breaths to clear away the 
had just left Her tl 


and the conversation of the 


book she 


was soon out in 


up a 


and 
fast in the direction 
drew in a few deep 
atmosphere she 
oughts were in a whirl, 
two women 
kept repeating itself in her head 

Mechanically he made for one of her 
favourite way ol Great George 
Street and Birdcage Walk sh« 


the lake in St. James’s Park. It was very 


spots Ly 


approached 


quiet, with few loiterers about, so she found 
a seat neal thie ornamental water and 
opened her book It was a volume ot 


shorter poems, but the letters 


formed other 


commonpla commonplace, com- 


Browning's 
dan ed 


words 


her eyes and 


before 


monplace 


Her thoughts took shape out of the chaos 
could it be 


x rhay S possible that it was 
and perhaps true of her too? 
] 


one 


was the commonplace person spoken ol, no 


doubt, and so a commonplace man had 


awakened sympathy in her 
to look at 


But there was another way 
it Perhaps she was not commonplace, 
and therefore he was not for her! It was 
istonishing how the carcless gossip had 


shaken het If there was one thing she 
was the idea ol 


the humdrum future of the commonplace 
first week or 






























To me there is only one happiness, and only one human being could bring it 


to me’” . oO, 





the plain, un brought that quick laugh or the flush of 
\ t ‘ colour which just passed like a wave over 

{ fut lon ith her own her face and left it white. 
t 1 and cheap (ood afternoon,” he said; “ they told 
tact limitations me you had gone to Victoria Street, and I 
tt tion Con guessed you would come back this way. I 

\ looks, rose befor alwavs do myself.” 
Only two hours He calmly sat down beside her, and sl 
her intention to flinched She knew instinctively what was 
t il moment came; coming unless she could ward it off 

lf-knowledge If it came, she would refuse him abso 
e began to Ilutely; but at least she would see how far 
t ttit 1 have the the two women were right, and would know 
\ e was ek if others had 1uged his character better 
than 1 sclf She wished his very prox- 
then would hay imity did not make her tremble It was 
Lo! not a nsation she was used to Was 





that commonplace, too 
s the othe Mav I see your book ?”’ he said, taking 
tl ( \ t : ec spoke ‘* Browning ?”’ He fin 


ed it with a half-affectionate touch ” | 


Wint ( 1] hd used to 1 | Browning constantly 
said Myra quickly 
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ould have thought if one liked Brown home lay in the same directior thrncl 
*» though 
ing, one vould like him lways, unless one’s bevond hers. so it was natural the Vv should | 


vhole nature changed I love him,” she’ go on together 


said in pulsively. “TIT love his wh lesome At last sh had command over herself 
breeziness. There is nothing sickly even again She had refused him, and ought to 


in his most sentimental lines feel satisfice 


it he had had to rive ne 


Perhaps one’s whole nature does chang reasons; but there was a dull hamm 
sometimes One goes through phases when beating within her which refused to , hh 
different writers appeal to one.’”’ down 


‘“ Which belongs to your present phase “Do vou like mmonplace people, My 
e asked cautiously Winter?” she ccd suddenly 


He was silent a minut Then he an I don’t think [ ever met any,” he said 

swered without looking at her People never scem commonplace to m¢ r 
‘No writer has any mnection with my Do t like t 
sent phase. I find none to fit it I do “T hate tl 


t read just now.” ‘Where are they to be found?” E 
Curious,’’ said Myra, and she laughed ‘ There are two in the house I have ¢ : 


ervously ; but nothing else occurred to hei from now 


to say, though she searched anxiously for ‘But he 1 with a smile and an 
ne of the commonplace remarks which she effort to stand { usual footing witl 
rned her W t t _ ¢ tl 
Don't laug! he said but my present done to v to you I felt 5 rs 
se is life in a dream It is a dream that thing had I t vou. but I : 
¢ me ind | lare not wake I h ¢ had not « rst to | \ ‘ 


t the courage to wake myself If anyon what it w Will you tell 
else said to me, ‘ Wake, for your dream 1s Phere is another long silence 
I should be roused again; but to “It is over now said Myra at last; 
I do not think they will, and I feel | ut Iw beautiful world that 





st go on dreaming, si the dream brings was no dreat 1 they spoilt it, and mad 

me believe that | all I—loved 1 

There ec so ! things that give this world we onplace rl 
ppiness,’’ said Myra one need not not know 1 to do it I thought 
Si to find it erhaps it Ww \ » was blind, and that 


Are there ? ”’ he said I have not met perhaps they were right 
then I am glad if you have To me now Does it matte ’ he said ‘ 
is only one happiness, and only on ee it matters—-to me I wonder w 


to me.” Eke people se ther people so differently 























How and Why I Became a Missionary 


The Reasons which led various distinguished Missionaries to devote their lives 








parents’ prayers 
helped me to 
think of foreign 


“ Reading the 





Bible taught me 
that it was the 
plain duty — of 


every Christian to 
tell of Christ to 
all the world. <A 


n f Church Missionary 

ng at the vicarage, 

laid his hand on my shoulder and 
The Lord needs you.’ 

Mr. Duncan's ;, ‘Stranger than 

told the wonderful story of the 

Medakahtla, and reading it 


turn my thoughts to missionary 


When | my mother of my 
( missi Vy. my parents wrote 
Church M nary Society, and 
to ng their college at 
ent ou \ imore than twenty- 
ears ag \iter giving my_ best 





to work in Uganda, the Niger Country, China, India, Samoa, and Zululand 
Collected by A. B. COOPER 
SECOND ARTICLE 
THE change wrought in Uganda in the — years and strength to missionary work in 
| last twenty-five years is one of the that country, my conviction was never 
Christian missions. The Rev. stronger of the great need of foreign 
Gordon. who went out to Africa in’ missions. I believe that no power on 
sone of the earliest missionaries earth except the Gospel of Christ will 
it benighted land raise the degraded peoples of Africa, 
When 1 was seventeen years old,” because nothing else but the Divine 
ws, “I heard the call of Christ to Gospel can subdue their animal passions 
i. I soon felt that I ought to and lusts. I say this because I have seen 
Him to ot] so at school I tried what was needed in that once darkest 
of Cl and bought some land, and also 
tracts to give howthe Gospel : 
away. When I has eamaed \ ones: 
first felt a desire the hearts and > me) 
to be a mission- lives of many by « (ror 
ary I cannot say, Africans.” 
but home teach- 
ing and my 


WORK ON THE RIVER NIGER 











Since Mungo Park explored the Niger, 
that vast country has been wondertully 
opened up, and when it attains the great 
future to which it is destined no small 
amount of credit will be due to the Rev. 
George T. Basden, missionary 
labours there have 
upliited many 


VW hi SC 


hearts with the 
blessing of Chris- 
tianity, and 
whose work In 
exploration — has 
been ret ognised 


by the Royal 
Geographical So- 
ciety. 

Speaking of his 
call to  mussion 
work, Mr. Basden 


Says: 





‘It was Sat- 


urday night, REV 


G. T. BASDEN. 












towards the end of November, 1892. Mr. 
Moody just to the end of 
meetings at Reading. This last night he 
was absent owing to indisposition, and his 
place was taken by Mr. W. R. Lane. I 
vas asked to attend the evening meeting ; 
I did so, and that was the beginning of 
new interests for me. 

[Iwo months later I was making in- 
quiries res gn missionary possibilities, 
the kind of men required, and the 
ditions laid down by the mussionary 
Several factors helped to bring 
about this speedy resolution. From the 
time that I was first able to read, my chiet 
interest had been in books of travel and 
discovery, and there followed a natural 
keenness for all things foreign. Such a 
book as Stanley’s ‘ How | Found Living- 
stone’ had a great fascination for me 
and before I was thirteen years of age | 


had come his 


con- 


societies. 


had read it through carefully twice. 
This interest in foreign affairs now 
had a further impetus. About the time 


tide ot 
was 


of my conversion the mussion 
ary enthusiasm in Reading flowing 
strongly, and a great many young people 
were led to offer their services to various 
From the congregation of St. 
Mary’s, Castle Street, to which I was 
attached sever ul went forth during this 
and the succeeding years. This missionary 


societies. 


influence came to me at the most favour- 
able time, and it was not long before I 
had decided that, as soon as the way was 


iI 
> ae gee for me, I would follow the call of 
God and help to fulfil the last command 
of our Lord and Saviou 

‘A couple of years of business life 
splendid training for a missionary—en- 
my spare time being almost wholly 
occupied in home mission work, until in 
1895 I was able to offer myself to the 
Church Missionary Society. 

In the autumn of 1Igoo all the pre- 
liminaries were completed, and on Sep- 
tember 5th I left Liverpool for the Rivet 
Niger, having been allo | this sphere 
primarily for pioneer work amongst the 
Ibo speaking people, with headquarters 
at Onitsha. My experiences whilst work- 
ing amongst these people led me to the 
most definite conclusion that the Gospel 
as declared by St. Paul, is ‘the powel 


{ God unto 
Gesne. a @ (a 


Jesus Christ. 


ated 


salvation.’ ’ 
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A LADY MISSIONARY'S sTorRy 











FEW missionary societies have a 
record of splendid work accomplished than 
the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, 
lhe oldest hospital of the is the 
Lady Kinnaird Memorial Hospital at 
Lucknow, which was built in memory of 
the present Lord Kinnaird’s mother, the 
founder of the society. The personal ex- 
perience of Dr. Annie F. M. Cornall. 
L.R.C.P. Edin. and F-.R.CS. Irel., who 
has been in charge of that hospital, and 
ol the Duchess 
ot Teck Hospital, 
Patna, is a strik- 
ing testimony to 
the value of the 
work. 

‘In my earliest 
clnldhood,” says 
Dr. Cornall, “1 
had a to be 
a mussionary. My 
father, who has 
been for forty- 


finer 


society 


wish 





five years vicar 
of a large and 
poor parish in 
Bristol, never 


discouraged me 
the same wish, but 
account of health, 
act epung 
Was repre- 
a much 


had 


dd he 


in any way 
was not permitted on 
and often said that God was 
his daughter in place. It 
sented to me that I should have 


his 


wider field of usetulness as a a As 
I had had a good general ¢ ation, I 
decided to enter for the a medical 
course, and I have never regretted that 
decision, for what the late Mrs. Bishop 
said is very true: ‘ For a man to be 

medical missionary is a great thing, but 
for a woman to be a medical mussionary 


hest rate 


is to put her life to the hig 
interest to which it 1s possible for a ile 





to be put.’ In Eastern lands the suffering 
of women is very great, and as they 
only be reached etticr ntly by doctors 


ul | be considert } one 


. permitted 


their own sex it sh 
of the greatest 
o work amongst 

[ am strongly ol 


privileges to be 


them. , 


opinion that only 


+) To | re 1 ly led ay S forth 
Lilt st Wilt) Li it iid\ lled baata ent a 














How 





the Holy Spirit should go as mission- 
uld pray the Lord of the 
1! forth more labourers, 
minds of Christian 
rs the response in a willingness to 
leads them most. They 

villing in the day ot 


es If we Wi 


would be in the 


need for India to- 
| that is Christ : there is only one 
and that is Christ ; 
cure for its moral 
seases, and that is Christ. To be per- 
| to do work for Him in ministering 
inting them to Christ 


its women, 


there 1s only one 


once said to me: 

not kn God, but we under- 

Him by your conduct.’ To be 
to interpret in a small sense to 
the boundless love 
this is surely 
live till we 


His creatures, 


we never truly 


(hee fae Lop th, 


iwi Ala C72 


AND Wuy I BECAME A MISSIONARY 
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Sir Oliver Lodge and many other thought- 
ful men. 

‘“ My convictions as to the necessity of 
foreign missions,” he says, “ came to me 
at a very early age. Froma very juvenile 
collector I became, before I was sixteen, 
juvenile missionary secretary. And as a 
mussionary, nothing I have read, in a 
fairly wide and sympathetic study of 
Chinese literature, has ever for a moment 
made me feel less keenly China’s need of 
the Gospel. For the important editorial 
work of recent years (Chinese Christian 
Review for native preachers, and Chinese 
Weekly for officials and scholars generally), 
I have made a MS. compendium of about 


three thousand quotations of the best 
things in the whole range of Chinese 


literature (some of which were for Dr. 
Hastings’s ‘ Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics’). But they fall far short of the 
Gospel of arousal and power which is 
the great need of China—a fact acknow- 
ledged now and then by native journal- 
themselves. These men and other 
thoughtful Chinese would smile at the 
boom of the excellences of modern 
Asiatic religions which has been a recent 
fashion among some who have never 
been vestdents in these lands. 


ists 














Wesleyan Methodist Missionary “The fact is that missionaries cannot 
Society has recently had a wonderful tell to an English audience what those 
S t religious systems 
t which has mean in_ practice 
encumbered REV. W. A. CORNABY'S CALL among their ac- 
n ed credited votaries— 
’ a respect tor 
be formed, and old ‘nerves’ and a sense of decency forbids. 
nded in different parts of the The exigencies of public speech and of 
lt s one of the printed type forbid us de- 
m n mnussionary claring how great the need 

s, and the spirit of of the Gospel is. 
s hu said ‘I did not offer specially 


parish,” 


ng in that highly 


ngeuical Ch l The pel 


sumo! om ol 
test missionaries will 


much 


re be rea vit 
' a Lil 


the Rev. W. Arthur Corn- 

S almost unrivalled in 

lex China and 

Chinese his ° book, 

in To h Reality,” 
S won the eC] mums ol REV. 





W. A. CORNABY 


for China, or even for the 
mission field, and both the 
general and the special ap- 
pointments were almost a 
surprise at the moment. 
rhen the mind shaped to- 
wards them at once. To 
begin at the beginning, a 
young minister, now the 
well-known Mark Guy Pearse, 
took me on his knee one 
Sunday, when I was six 


vears old, and set me to 
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| 1 Proverbs 11. story of her call 
the latter verse MISS MARY HILL'S STORY to ‘the work a 
vhich I came to follows :-— 
accept aS a verv “How and why 
general fact. With a sort of alert pas- I became a missionary? Well, to my 
sivity, I have trusted in the Lord for mind, the ‘ why’ comes first. Soon after 
guidance at various forks in the road, my conversion I became interested in 
and He has zenana work 
directed me, in India, but 
generally by only as a 
paths that I home worker. 
knew not. | The thought 
have not of going out 
chosen, with to India _per- 
any premedi- ‘ sonally never 
tated choice, occurred to 
the best things me. Later on. 
that have however, the 


happened — to 


me God has 
chosen them 
me, trom 
the aays ol 
early child- 
hood onwards. M MARY 
In the 
spring OL Idd2 
| vas then a teacher of chemistry 


1. godly Wesleyan « lass-leader told 

I was called to the ministry. The 
thought even had not entered my mind 
before, and my those ol 
Jeremiah, when Lord God! 
behold, I cannot speak for IT am a 


child !’ But walk home atte 


teclings were 


} | 
hie sll tl 


Irom that 


in early Sunday morning prayer meeting 
the thought continued to burn within 
a week. It was trom God, and I 


\t the July exam- 
lates for the Wesleyan 
to fill up a form 
home o1 


ttered in due course 
tion of candi 
unistry, I was required 


otter was lo 


d, or a general one. I wrote the 
General,’ and was accepted fot 
gen Wort and alter two years atl 
tichmond College received my appoint- 
nt to China in the autumn of 1885. I 
l re that God led i 
l there He ha Uruns father 

ndeed directed m ; 2 
me Qs, tren Gmedy 
Miss MAry Hitr, one of the most de- 
ted workers sent out by the Zenana 


Bible and Medical 


iting of the women 


Mission for the up- 
India. tells the 











Inland 
held 


meetings in 


China 
Mission 


Leeds to bring 
the claims of 
foreign mis- 


“ sions, and the 
need of China 
espet lally, be- 

fore the public. I was greatly stirred 
by this appeal, and tor the first time 


seemed to realise how great was the need, 


and how terrible was the condition of 
heathendom. This awakening had _ the 
effect of making me a more earnest 


missions, but 1 did not, as 
yet, see the way open lor me to go. I 
tried to stifle my conviction that I ought 
to offer my services with the thought that 
I could do as much by stirring up others 
as by going mysell. 

\ vear or two later a 
the Rev. Robert Stuart, ot 
rather, the question he left with us at 
the close continually : ‘ Are 
make 


worker tot 


1 


sermon Dj 
China—0! 


haunted me 


vou doing all in youl powel to 
Christ known amongst the heathen? 
From that time the longing to go out 


into the mission field deepened. Mission 
meetings me an agony, the 
need seemed so great. Yet the way did 
offer, even 

Missionary 
When 


became to 


clear for me to 
went on, until the 


not seem 
yet, so | 


Meeting at Keswick in 1893. 
the call was made tor those wing 


I could not sit still, but stood 
heart’s ery being, 


hast need ol me 


to £0, 
up with others my 
Lord it Phou 

















1d, Thou canst cleat 


How 


AND 
Here 


the way. 


calm which came to 


Way J BECAME 
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other possibilities, nevertheless—school- 
mastering, or the Indian Civil Service 
among them. I went to the university, 
began to preach, went down, became a 
schoolmaster, and found my call to the 
ministry a matter of much hesitation. A 
after leaving the university, how- 


veal 
ever, I felt that the ministry was my 
vocation. But a medical man told me I 


should not stand 
the hot climate, 
and I theretore 
offered for home. 
I went as assist- 
ant tutor to Rich- 
mond Theologica! 
College, but I was 
not satisfied that 
I had found my 
life’s work. 

‘T read an 
earnest appeal 
from David Hili 
to young unlver- 
sity men 





to LO to 


T. A. BARBER, 


REV. OR. W. 


China and _ start FORMERLY A  teeeion. 
Western educa- ARY AND NOW HEAD- 
MASTER OF THE LEYS 


tion there for the SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 

the man- 

darins. I went to another medical man, 
received his favourable verdict, and felt 
myself now on the right path. Having 
written to my parents and received their 


sons ol 


permission by return of post, 1 went to 
China. 

‘For seven years | worked at laying 
the foundation stones of a completely new 
enterprise, and found it very discouraging. 
But success came at last, and just when 

the health of my 








A HEADMASTER WHO WAS ONCE A 
MISSIONARY 


young wile, always 
poor out there, be- 
came alarming, | 
was obliged to re- 








The peact ind 
were Just won lertul. I felt that all 
Ny s taken out my hands. I had 
to follow my Lord’s leading, and 
iT is willing to go anywhere. In the 
November I offered to the Zenana 
1 Medi Mission, and in a short 
I was accepted by that society. 
it vear later I sailed for India, 
have liv there ever since. In- 
th ficulties and hindrances, 
had seem to loom so large 
lted away, and I could only 
Since then it has been my 
work t take the Gospel to those 
rkness find that it 1s as 
le p God unto salvation ' 
: - “ ‘ 4 rte tt tc ters te 
- | f . - fy. 7 
| alee Var, (ete 
may not | generally known. that 
tev. Dr. W. T. A. Barber, the dis- 
guished Prin pal of the great Leys 
Sch Cam began his ministry in 
Methodist Church as a missionary in 
and { splendid work there in 
the fou tions of Western Chris- 
ication in the midst of that ancient 
His personal testimony is as 
My father S a mussionary. and | 
S ight up on a mission station, so 
ea cing a missionary was 
ar to me 1 have, indeed, a 
5 remel nee ol the first time 
e pu ‘ 
un | S 
t Kings 
» l Vhere | S 
SCI i \ 
himst ld boy,’ had recently 
thie . field, and had died 
a 2 nary meeting at the 
our | ter was in the chair, 
i his speech he spoke of the recent 
Ss, and add ‘I look across at the 
ind J nder which of those 
will take the vacant place.’ 
! Was st < with the idea that my 
ui had come, and it remained with me 
ys after th But it alternated with 


turn home, and the 
day ot the realisation of that necessity 


was the bitterest I had ever known. | 
am now engaged in other work, which 
1 am convinced claims me. Otherwise 
I should certainly be out again. My 


interest in foreign missions, and my sense 
of their supreme importance, is deeper 
and more earnest than ever. Indeed, 
no Christian man who has lived amongst 
heathenism can ever doubt the heathen’s 
immense need of Christ, or the all 
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ufficiency of Christ, and he can never 
regard the Church as faithful which does 
not eagerly deny itself to bring the world 


to Christ.” 


Q Leaiiice 
ee akiite 


THE name of James Edward Newell, of 
the London Missionary Society, is greatly 
honoured in missionary circles, and deeply 


reverenced in Samoa, in which country 


he has laboured tor so many years, and 
where he has had so much fruit for his 
labour. Samoa, through Robert Louis 


Stevenson's connection with it, has be- 
come the classic ground of the Pacific, 
and Mr. Newell’s views, from the mission 


ary standpoint, will doubtless be read 
with keen interest. 

‘I can hardly tell h 
becoming a st came,” he 
says. “It with me, I believe, 
and grew as I grew in knowledge of the 
things of Christ. I a number 
of boys in a little Yorkshire village who 
under very gracious Divine in- 
fluences in 1863, when | eleven 
years old. The day 


the thought of 
missionary fi! 
was born 


was one ol 


came 


was but 


THE QUIVER 


to me, as giving me assurance of my 
call. , 

‘“ T had been away at a colliery village 
one week-night, conducting a service. 
and my way home took me past the 
house of a much respec ted old deacon ol 
the church to which I belonged. I do 
not know that they expected me to call, 
but I did, to find no one in the house. 
There was, however, lying on the sitting- 
room table, a bound volume of an old 
Evangelical Magazine, opened at th 
page which contained the portrait of the 
Rev. Richard Hill, with his autograph 
and the words, * The heathen are perish- 
ing. Shall we let them ? God forbid’ | 
was deeply affected by umstance, 
and I knelt down at the table and con- 
fessed my sin (as | thought it to be). 
Even then I did not know how my way 
would eve but | 
that, unless prevented it, I would 
become a musslonary. 

“My 


has made me five 


this cir 


be opened up resolved 


God 
experience of the mission field 
thousand times more ot 
I started 
have not 


a missionary than | 
upon 
been 
missionary to the 


vas before 
this service. And yet | 
alter all, in the. strict 
heathen. For the 


greatel part ol my 


sense, a 





following that won- 


derful Sabbath, 
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lite here I have 


INTERESTING been training others 








when many of the CAREER to go to the tront, 
bovs confessed and sustaining 
Christ, two of us them, as best | 
went out into the fields to pray, and might be privil 1 to do, in their ser- 
my companion = ottered up a prayel vice in New Guinea o1 In the out 
which filled me with ead and awe. © stations of the Samoan Mission. 

He prayed that God would let him be I hardly know why I have b 


| dared 


Seve ral 


to heathen lands 


ray that prayel and fo 


Mussionary 


vears it haunted me My companion 
became a missionary long before the 
way Was opened up tor me, and, indeed 
long before I finally resolved to resist 


no longer the 
lorced me to 


Divine compulsion which 
think of that particula 


icher and engaged 


I became a lay pre 
iristian service ot various kinds when 
venteen. I do not care to tell 

the story of the providential leadings of 
that time, but I need not hesitate to 
mention one circumstance that impressed 
me ve | 


| Was Sé 


deeply, and even now, alter thi 


lapse 


many years IS a comlort 





content so to be 
Ever since I read 
as a little | 
eight or nin 
years, a mussion 
ary gilt bor 
Which | got tor 
collecting the New 
Year's offering, | 
have had a great 
and awtul sense ol 
the grandeur 
prea hing Christ 
to those who kn 
Him not. I re 
Irom Why 
former students 


CelLVe 























to tin 
ly joy in 
but tor thel 
vn Him, and 
them 
se tor this 
see that so Christ 
But I marvel 
ger I live, t 
t il } 


ilk Pak pegerd> 


Ve , buat, paneer 


rs many 
telling 





How AND 


letters from 
me of their own deep 
inging to Christ those 
would not have 
become a priest unto 
offering my grateful 
given to these, and 
is glorified. 
and more, the 
comparatively 
ught to see that there 
and so pure as this, 
in’s best can be used 


WO! k 


more 


so lew, 


+ 


ost blessed Servi "hag 


* £2 


Per toae 








ARCHDEACON 


JOHNSON'S CALL 








ing myselt 


ox, of Rorke’s Drift, 
follows from South 
lonial. having arrived 
when only seven years 
my majority I had no 


lor mussion 


flying. I was fond of 
nd cattle farming. 
venty-two, I met with 
lent trom a triend’s 
s taken into hospital, 
he doctor’s hands for 
rst it was thought 


ver, but, thanks to 
rs and good nursing, 


because God had some 


turned 
live 


time, | 
commenced to 


it the 


is been so near death 


help being somewhat 
no great credit 1s 

ing my long time otf 

ime more thoughttul 

ime much under the 
ng, earnest Christian 
venerated and loved. 


Greene of Maritzburg 
but | 
» attract any spec ial 


Was too Insigni- 


Way I BECAME 
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notice, and when we left Maritzburg to 
go and live in the country I only saw 
him very occasionally. But when I was 
brought into hospital the first persons I 
recognised on regaining consciousness after 
the operation of extracting the bullet 
were my dear old father and Dean Greene, 
with the sacred vessels for Holy Com- 
munion arranged on a small portable altar 
by my bedside, waiting for the first gleam 
of consciousness to administer to me the 
last rites before I passed away. I do not 
think that I was a very impressionable 
young man, but I never quite forgot the 
scene ; and Dean Greene’s influence com- 
menced then, and never weakened again 
even to the day of his death a few years 
ago. How he could spare so much time 
for me from his busy life while I was an 
inmate of the hospital I cannot under- 
stand. He lent me books, and used to 
come frequently and sit with me. 

“IT was a good Zulu linguist, and the 
thought came into my head during the 
enforced quiet of my convalescence that 
I would enter the Civil Service, and with 
that object I prepared for, and passed, 
my examination. I suppose I should have 
been fairly well up in the Civil Service 
to-day had not Dean Greene put other 
thoughts into my head. I had been to 
see his native mission work, and they were 
his words that led my thoughts towards 
trying to do something for God in the 
mission field. 

“ By this time I had left the hospital, 
and in the quiet of my farm (for I was 
not quite strong enough to do much work 
yet) | prayed and thought a good deal 
over the matter, and began in a shy, quiet 
way to do a little amongst the natives 
working for me. But my lack of training 
became so painfully evident that at last 
1 offered myself in fear and trembling to 
Archdeacon Fearer, of Richmond, who 
had been a second father to me, and to 
whom I had told my troubles ever since 
boyhood. On his advice I wrote to Dr. 
Callaway, who had just been consecrated 
Missionary Bishop ot St. John’s, Kaffraria, 
and he asked me to see him at a native 


mission service he was holding about 
thirty miles away. The upshot of our 
talk was that he wanted me to go to 


St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, to 
be trained, 


























[his troubled me immensely, as I was 

na to afford the expense. I went 
to speak to my father, whose tarm 

is twenty-five miles away, but when I 
there I lacked the courage to broach 

the subject, for active mission work was 
a most absurdly foolish 
e-bodied young colonist to 


back to my own 


thing for an abl 
ommence, and Il came 


My perplexed state of mind at this 
wst paintul. I tried to think 
Should | accept the 


7; 


iit matte! out. 
] 


post off red as clerk and Zulu interpretet 
in the magistrate’s omece that was open 
to me. or should I ride into town and see 


Dean Greene again ? 


Reason argued that it was a foolish 
fad started by a good man who did not 
understand the mind of the colonist 
that I had been weak in body and mind 
from my look in 
it if it had been God 


through death's doot 

| ill to evangelise 
the ‘ niggers’ (I still thought and spoke 
f them as ‘ niggers’ why had He not 


lonists to the work ? 


vhether any others 
ssion work, and 


uled other young « 

1 to find out 
doing m 
could not hear of one. 

At last I went into town to see the 
n. My old friend advised me_ to 
wait patiently, and some way would be 
opened if I had really made up my mind 


» d te myself to mission work. But 

that was just what I did not know 

her I really did intend to do so. I 

et home still « tful. One thing 

h er, I had made up my mind about 

to give up tarmins ind so I com- 

I | to settle up my affairs and sell 

tt! my st ind Dp his absorbed 
ittention [ol some time 

It is While I w thus engaged that 

I received a letter from Canon Jenkinson 

who had succeeded Dr. Callaway as head 


Mission at Springvale. He 


rere me a post as scn olmaster in the 
Sp ile native nd asked me 
t it nd see him I t everything 
Lon the I ride, reach- 

ere n the evel the second 

\ite t hort ersation with 

t { n and a lool und the school 
epted the post traight of and 
engaged to begin my duties on the first 
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“ T went to my father’s farm, and 


\ elec- 
trified them all by announcing that J had 
made up my mind to devote myself to 


mission work among the natives. and 
that it was all settled. That was the 
first intimation they had of the matter 
and I fear they thought I had wone 
mad. 

[ arrived at Springvale on the day 
agreed, and I was astonished at the simple, 
easy Way in which it was all settled at 
last. Canon Jenkinson 
home in his house. 


offered me a 
[ crew to love my 


work more and more every day, and 
I have never looked back once. since 
then. 


nd ready for anything 


I was put to: I did not aspire to Holy 
Orders; I passed my examination as 
catechist, and I was quite content to 


‘IT was willing 


1 
} 
] 


work as schoolmaster and catechist. My 
old farmer friends laughed at me, but I 
was astonished how little their laughter 
affected me. I was at peace in mind and 
rit. Gradually [| began to feel that I 
was being led by Ge and I was content 
to leave my life in His hands 
In regard t the question 
whether I was « 
of a mission to the 


as to 


mvinced of the necessity 
natives, I have tried 
to cast back my min 1, and I cannot see 
that I gave myself to mussion werk be- 
cause I saw the necessity of it. I believe 
that the only idea in my mind at the 
time was to do some small work for God, 


and it was Dean Greene who showed 
me that the 
channel was mission work. Phis 
in Natal. 

“It was not until I was sent to Zulu- 


ley 
were Teauy 


simplest and most obvious 


Wadd dll 


\ 


land in 1879 that my eyes 
opened to the loud call of the v 
and that voice has been incessant ever 
since. I believe that the natives are a 
reat trust to us by God: and the only 
1 the much feared and talked 
settled 1s 


and by 


Wk Itsel, 


by our Lord’s Gospel ot love 
education. Phat Christianity has a won- 
derful influence over the Atrican was 
amply shown during the late native (lis- 
turbances. Im the district under my 
a chief of great influence and powel 
and called on his 


( harge 
oined the malcontents 


really devoted to him 


bush, and it was 


J 
people who Wert 
t 


© follow him into the 














How AND 





mainly owing to the influence of the 
Christians that only half the tribe re- 
nded to the invitation. 

In my district there are about 7,000 
Christians, and only fifteen of them 
nswered their chiet’s call. They were 

g converts living with their heathen 

tions, and they followed their heathen 

ers to die with them, and not be- 
ise they wished to go. 

I fear it is only too true that the 
tives of South Africa will have to go 

ugh the mills of adversity as every 

nation and people have had to do. 
only force that will sustain them 
the process 15 the love of God 


is 


ugh Christ in them. 


Che rte J esate 


Nita criar, he kKheaetty_ 
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| THe Rev. H. Anderson, the Indian Secre- 
of the Baptist Missionary Societ\ 
tes from Calcutta 
| My parents were missionaries. A 
| ther’s pravers dedicating 
m babyhood, and my 
r’s counsels when speak- 
me ol a ireer. tor 
1a Saviour’s call act- 
) g behind all other outward 
' Imstances, sent me to 
| t reign field. The stream 
thus Ll in an 
hannel wol days 
| is ecn l 
S siness  experiencc 
( ty j ul Vi is at 
lege, and twenty years 
(And do I still feel 
essity spreading 
ws of the Truth in 
Yes, and a_ thou- 
told more than when I 
The nly answer to the pre- 
Individual and national unrest is 


st The only solution to the tre 


1dous social 


pro lem of l ) 
; “ great em [lites Sra 


is Christ. 
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DR. WENYON’S STORY 











THE Rev. Charles Wenyon, M.D., M.Ch.., 
who some years ago completed a five years’ 
ministry at Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, 
was for seventeen years a medical mission- 
ary in Fatshan, and, having been a great 
world-traveller besides, he takes a cos- 
mopolitan as well as a Christian view 
of things. 

“Many things contribute to the deter- 
mining of one’s career,” he says, ‘‘ and 
even when I see what seems to be the 
cause of this movement or that, I suspect 
that its real directing force may have 
been something Divine and quite out of 
my ken. Among the seeming causes of 
my going out to the mission field are 
these : the impression made on my mind 
and heart by the addresses I listened to 
at missionary meetings, which I attended 
as a boy—tor of no other meetings have 
I such early and vivid recollections. 
Phen, when about twenty years of age, 
a critical state of health led me to devote 
the best part of two years to extensive 
travel, andl what | saw of mission work, 
especially in Polynesia, 
deepened my conviction of 
its value and importance. 

“Returning to England, I 
received an appointment as 
a Wesleyan minister, and 
having a vague idea that 
some day it might be of 
service in the mission field I 
devoted five years to the 
study of medicine, and at 
length qualified as a phy- 
sician and surgeon, thus ful- 
filling a purpose cherished in 
mv earliest years. 

“In the meantime our 
missionaries in China were 
greatly exercised by the 
special difficulties associated 
with our station at Fatshan. It was 
a town of about half a million in- 
habitants. and was at that time char- 
acterised by the peculiar virulence of 
its anti-foreign prejudice. The first Chris- 
tian place ot worship built in the town 
was burnt to the ground on the very day 








580 


of its opening, and all efforts to evangelise 
its people were met by the most deter- 
mined opposition. It unanimously 
agreed that to break down this prejudice 
a medical mission must be established in 
the town, and an urgent request was sent 
to London for the appointment of a 
lical missionary 

The secretary of the society invited 
me to undertake the work. 

call from 


was 


I felt this was a 
God, and with my wife and 
three little children I went 


out to Fatshan. I had the 
privilege of founding a_hos- 
pital and a medical school 
there, and of working in 
connection with these inst! 
tutions tor seventeen years 
I saw patients not only at 
the h spital but at 


own homes, and during thos 


years of intimate association 
with the people I ha \ 
growing sense of the abso 
lute necessity of giving the 


Gospel to the Chinese, both 
in their own. interests 
in the interests of the world. I 
also, what a desperate need there was in 
China fo of Western doctors, 
and came to regard medical work as an 
invaluable, and in some cases indis- 


pens ible, acce 


SaW, 


the service 


° een —V KH ad ¥ 


sory to our evan- Y 
gelistic work amon 
the ec p pi 


Aan, W Lay 
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THE EFFECT OF MISSIONS AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 














THE value of such testimonies as these. 
coming trom men who have been in the 
thick of the fight, who have seen human 
life outside Christian influence in all its 

sombre, tragical reality, is 

unmistakable. There are. ip- 

deed people who still 

at Christian missions and 

many so-called Christians who 
* are constantly saying, ‘* Evan- 
eelise the pe ple at home be- 
fore you go abroad,” but the 
wonderful way in which the 
dark lands of fifty years ago 
have been thrown open to the 
light of Christian civilisation 
and the marvellous change 
which the work of mission- 
aries has wrought, and is still 
effecting, 1n some of the most 
unlikely quarters—quite apart 
from the direct command of 
Christ to His Church 
cient evidence tor all men who have eyes 


scott 





WENYON 


iS Ssuth- 


to see and hearts to feel 

Missionary labour has a most vitalising 
effect on the home churches of Christian 
lands ; for as a Christian cannot keep 
his religion to himself and grow 1n grace, 
so a Christian people cannot bottle up 
its Christianity without losing the very 


t 
\ 


the evangel of Christ. 


just 


savour and power « i 
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The Best-Hearted People 


clil 


ven wish 


cly tl 
generally 
being thankful 


A Complete Story 


By ANNIE 


1c Goodrich, such 


ttle old lady in an 


u would have 
hurting anybody 
view she took of 
ther, it would 
bled to think of 
absorbingly ; 
big, and bright, 

;o much supe 


ay to poul 


was not much 
extent ol 
received 
or 
creatures’ good- 
{ hey part in it 
ascending 
principal 


much 


to find so 
began to think 
herself at that 
bute 
ny inclination 
thr 
therefore 
few 


alienated 


her must 


him 


months 


know of 
h in that 


butcher stuck 


les of his waist 
him- 
the 
dealin’s 


to make 
to tell 


ve much 


ep theirselves to 


brought up most 
him so 


felt 


looked at 
almost 
obliged to keep 
firmly, as he 
word “* Apart- 


BRUNLEES 


ments’ in Miss 
Miss 


Brown's 


lattice - paned 


window Brown was the _ solitary 


person guilty of such a vulgar action in 
that parish, and they were all heartily 
ashamed of her; but then—poor thing !— 


she had only lived fifteen years at Stelling- 


ton Mill, so the inhabitants were hardly 
responsible for the manners and morals 
of a mere newcomer who could never 


residential footing. 
the butcher 
bin done in 


expect to acquire a 

’Tain’t done,” de- 
cisively ; “ain't my 
family, neither by mescelf, nor me father, 
T’other folks ‘ull 
an’ 


said 


never 


nor ‘is father afore ‘im. 
tell the rhe 
the women take in washin’, but they keeps 


you sam men work, 


their ‘ouse their own, ef it’s but two up 
an’ two down, with a bit of a scullery.” 
Miss Goodrich named a famous artist 
who had spent six weeks the preceding 
summer at Stellington Mill, bringing back 
to London such lovely cornfields and sun- 
sects on his canvases, such tales of the 


quaint simplicity and good-heartedness of 
the villagers, that she had determined to 
visit the place herself. Miss Madeline 
Goodrich was also an artist, though with 
a different gift, and had dreamt of dis- 
covering ‘‘copy” in the depths of that 


community, 
Franklin stayed here 


Kentish 
“* Mr 
with a 


”’ she repeated, 


cheerful courage which generally 


gained its desires 

Che butcher was nonplussed for a moment, 
then 

‘In the house of a woman called Brown. 
She’s An’ even Miss 
wouldn't take no one without 


rose to the occasion 
Essex Brown herself 
1 recommend- 
ation from the vicar 

He thought he | to a satisfactory 


ad come 


conclusion this time, and turned to go, 
jerking over his shoulder 

‘’Ow should you, a mere stranger, get 
a recommendation from the vicar?” 

But Miss Goodrich was inexorable, and 
thought even this a possible achievement. 
The clergyman, as she explained, would 
know her by name and reputation. She 
made the statement quite simply, having 


























been used for many years to the fame her 
bestowed on her; but the butcher 
who had no idea she was authoress, and 


would not have been in the least impressed 


he guessed it re rded her words as 
boasting, and was out to maintain 
his vicar’s widespread 1 tation when they 
were joined by Spicer, the postmastc! 
There int any ct\ 1 on my honot 
ian the new cl ed het least 
ivs there zs Miss Bre 1, a good enough 


it with cucer ideas, not brought 


ere yuts I’m no lady ‘ud care 


ition from the 


The man’s face t r 
You're irl 
Miss Goodrich | 1 to modity 
the statement lL feel ire he would 
ky Vv nam t meekly 

\ I in tryi interrupted th 

t 1 | ‘ ecti failure 
\ ( vhiite the vical ‘ 

\ f I get it 

We'll take you n unison) 

He'll d t ’ mused Spicer. 

He re ; é tickle ] never 

] \ entl n for under 
st ] )’ ‘ ‘ ; ft " 

M Madeline G turned without a 
the direct ' il i ] 

She micht r clf the journey 
huckled a woma! t at het ite 
vay s the ( | llagers watched 
he departu tral 

* * * * " 
Me chow t Goodrich 
t that re ( for er frank 
t rmountin ll 
lift t t it t lo trictlh 

t t ert that t r, recognisit 

ul ties of le, bestowed it 


Mi Brown to take personal friend 

Mr. Franklin, many laints had been 
mst 1 t 

But fter ll, 1 reucd it 

ild tl | ld lady inflict on 
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ul in the village 


persistent optimism had always seen what 
was best in human nature and wilfully 
denied its uglier features. It was natural 
that such a strenuous worker should now 
desire a complete rest, both mentally and 
bodily His wife and daughter were en. 
thusiastic to have a new ac quaintance added 
to their visiting list, which was necessarily 
a small and not very interesting one 7 

‘T suppose ¢ don’t paint ?” he asked 
hesitatingly 

Why do you dread such a gift ?” 

‘Only because when Mr. Franklin was 
here he made a point of studying the village 
children, and some of the mothers didn't 


consider him gcnius in noses. Mrs. Eyles 


understood his reproduction as a personal 
insult to her Madge, and the village took 
sides It was a very unpleasant business.” 

I promise,”’ smiled the old lady, “ not 
to devote my energy to criticism of the 
youthful features Indeed, I am = much 
more interested in characters.” 

She thought she had sutficiently explained 
her intentions, but the vicar failed to under- 
stand her 

‘‘T wish to make a study of the plac 


she added simply 
* * * * * 


Stellington Mill was a village which never 
did things by halves Having received and 
sheltered Miss Goodrich, It proceeded to give 
her its entire confidence She went in and 
out of the cottage a welcome guest, with 
towards such varied sub- 
jects as managing husbands, mangling 
bating the measles always 
Happ and light-he irted as a girl, reacy 
to think the best of everybody, to mak 
‘ ut favourable interpretations 
on even the most doubtful actions The 
children ran to her in their scrapes, the young 

the old wer 


peo} le sought her advice while th 


more than ever garrulous by reminiscence 


Miss Madeline Goodrich delighted in he! 
position She erew to love each unit! 
that busy, peaceful plac but much mor 


she vloried in the whole community and Its 


This was quite as 


it should le he told herself without mis 


riving Yet unconsciously the personal 
element of her affection grew less when Me 
The village became 


I 


artistic side deepened 
more a child of her brain than of 


} 2 a 
yer | r 
ier neal 


} 1 
1 and she 


as the long autumn evenings passe 





























THr Best-Heartven Prorpytr 583 
t | lingered, busy with her pen, depicting do to a big world perhaps you can’t see 
y life of one of the sweetest spots in rural it!”’ 
; and ‘I never wished to offend anybody.” she 
. She was thus engaged one day when the’ answered bewildered a thought they 
rwasannounced. Mr. Stuart was visibly would be as pleased with my work as I 
sturbed, and seemed scarcely able to give was. glad to do it. It is a labour of love. 
lation to his 
y "o” 2 
What 1s the 
t as ke 
fiss Madeline Good 
frightened 
5 mattes 
ed the cle 
hear you’! 
S book abx 
k eold lady could 
restrain het 
Why, I thoug 
explained = th 
ivoO 
simply 
ot it ft 
iter |e 
J [, Mi 
But it 
r t I 
you W 
g 3 
I Bt 
I! t 
ind 
t . | 
t rs¢ 
Pers = 
| inst e 
t t hi th “*'Tain’t done,’ said the butcher decisively. ‘The men work, an’ 
( 4 the women take in washin’, but they keeps their ‘ouse their 
t am te own’” dsl. 
\ 
vont li t.”’ he declared bluntly But you are rather late in your request.” 
| mol king up to agitation: She pointed to her manuscript ‘I have 
! implore you, M Goodrich, to think nearly finished.” 
this matter nd not to embark on Then there is no hope?” he inquired 
ertakin f ( rt They would — tragically 
‘OTBIVe y The ideas of country ‘Why, vour daughter Kitty was quite 
S ifferent It is a long time excited about it!” 
[ was at Ox lL. and I’ve almost ‘She is thoughtless. Just you go through 
t thei iow in this out-ot with this business, Miss Goodrich ? ” 
ict \ belonging as you Phe quick tears welled up in the little 
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old lady’s kindly bright eyes. No book she procure a copy of the book, Miss Good- 
had ever written had appealed equally to rich ?” 
her; no child of her art had been so deat “Why, certainly! I wil] send you one 


so daintily dressed, so loved, so cherished directly it is published 


is this now on its neat completion She She was quite rea sured; but the old 


held out a chaptet gentleman crept home feeling guilty, and § 
* Read that she said, with pardonable never met Miss Goodrich again without 

pride and quite simply the constrained idea that they Shared an 
The elderly clergyman put down the unworthy secret, and when after her re 











manuscript again, looking at Miss Goodricl turn to town, she sent him a copy of her 
and the world in a new light He had too book, he locked it up without showing it 
a taste not to understand that her even to his wife or daughter taking it out 


was pure genius, and he dared not thwart only in solitude, to becom quickly absorbed 
it. It seemed impossible, almost wrong in the fascinating pages, full of tenderness 
now, to beg that she should destroy this pathos sympatheti understanding, and 
created beauty be nt back to vain gentlest humour Mi Goodrich told him 
regrets, and wished she had never written it with the simple pride no one could call 

[ will give it up, if you like,”’ she said vanity, that it was ‘being talked of in 
in a hopeless tone, as though some loved London,”’ and he read several reviews which 
being were passing from het reached enthusiasm But that was the 


its own sake 


I 


“How could I wish it? It is—I beg least part to him It was fo 














\ pardon—it is different from what | he valued the story It seemed the promise 
imagined It is beautiful of an immortal appreciation for the village 
But the people he had served half his life when he should 
No one could object to such gentl no longer live to love it 
and delicate work Besides, the peopl Miss Goodri left Stellington Mill full 
vou know, do not r id Miss Good ot regret Her own bright nature had called 
rich.’ forth the pleasing qualities of the villagers 
Directly he had uttered these words hx which she ascribed entirely to them. as 
felt like a culprit, vet it was Impossible though she had no share in he r discovery; 
invariably to. side with rural prejudice they were the best-hearted people in the 
1 surely he owed consideration. if not world, she declared, and she should return 
positive gratitude, to this lady’s talent quickly ; but family matters detained her 
“No,” she said, laughing lightly now and it was April before she was able to 
she had won the day; “ they do not read carry out her intention 
It is improbable the book will come amonest The vicar wa itting that afternoon 
them and impossible that they could recog lost in his best beloved volume, when 
nise it without a key to my identity The sick person sent for him He hastened 
nom de plume hides it.’’ away, and with quite unwonted careless- | 
rrue,”’ he 1, visibly relieved. “I me left Miss Goodrich’s book lying open 
had forgotten that safeguard.” In an armechai len minutes later Kitty 
‘Mrs. Price informed me yesterday that entered the stud) She had a surprise for 
a rumour had arisen branding me an author father! But the study was empty 1 sl 
the old lady continued “ “An’ I told pouted a ltth ( inced at the daint 
el said Mrs. Price they'd better not volume she had bi t in with her. Kitty 
no sech tale You, as I've neve had been decidedly injured because Miss ' 
seen wastin’ time, but aller occupied with (soodrich neve kept her promist I 
knittin’, or somethin’ useful! It’s down sending her book to the vicarage She was 
right shocking, the t they will say of | too piqued at first to ask for it, or to order 
peopi Phe but I present ind =a copy, but cur ty triumphed over her 
cried ‘Tear eal loud] Being sternly wounded feelings. She had written to the 
practical, he, like mar of the villagers publishers, and now held the much-coveted 
reading as a d tlul, if not entirely volume as her own possession But—what 
reprehensible, oc upation was this Father too, owned the book 
I think, then, we're afe,”’ said the and, judging from its well-worn appearance 


clergyman, rising. ‘‘ You will allow me to he had not a juired it lately. How mean 
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en shown 


versal 


ver told her! She stamped 
to be the first to 

to Stellington Mill 

1arch on het 

th villagers Mrs 

a pressing cngag 

t ers’ meeting in het 
Kit would take the 


and explain 


and 
rejoicing 
Miss Goodrich 

When then 
doubt 


in knowing 


would 


Tue Best-Hst 


them ; 
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She was as bright, as cheery, as optim- 

istic, as ever Surely time had not dealt 
so kindly with any other nature. It was 


impossible to believe this capable woman 
could really be sixty-five, if it were not for 
old-ladyish and 
She scorned 
the idea of a cab, wishing to waik through 


her quaint, appearance, 


the antiquated poke bonnet. 





” 


‘*What I sez is we're dishonoured’”—p. 956. 


the village in the midst of these dear people. 
She had never seen others to equal them 
though she had spent her 
So 


before or since 


whole life discovering good qualities. 


they trudged along, expecting a_ hearty 
welcome 

The first person they met was Kitty, 
but she fled with frightened eyes in the 
direction of the vicarage. Her father, 
amazed, stopped to call after her when the 
sound of many voices in the parish room 
attracted his attention It was long past 


but the idea that 
rathered to we l- 


He 


the time for the meeting 


perhaps the villagers had 


Miss Goodrich reassured him. 


ome 
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vent forward, and laid his hand on the 
loor, signing to the ladies to tollow him 


Inside was a scene ot the utmost disorder 


iiline and even the sound of 


froanin 


above angry 


sobs, swellin tumultuously 
Grandfather Tatum occupied the 


post of honour, ‘* the char whence various 


celebrities presided at concerts and 
hands 
and the tears poured frecly down 
cheeks ; on the table betore 
object with gold Icttering 
which shone blue background 


At sight of it the clergyman grew 


gatherings The old man’s 
trembled 
his furrowed 
him rested an 
against a dull 
Sik k and 


riddy The ladies, overawed, stood in the 


ww of the doorw 


What I sez is we ionoured,’” cried 
the village patriarch, w kind of broken 
dignity “We let in her we trusted 
seemin’ gentle as a lat 1 she turned ‘a 

\ serpent ! ”’ hiss man viciously 

Miss Goodrich felt rself trembling 


Never had 


so bewildering 


what was her crime 


After all 


she found the world 


\ serpent might sting, but it wouldn't 
ive caresses to start there's nothin’ 
so bl k to compart with one who betrva 
\ 

Comin’ with gent] ords,”’ cried Mrs 
Price indignantly then tellin’ the 


folks in London how I pays sevenpence all 
er puts out nothin’ 

starched shirt for 
mother’s 


\n’ talkin’ of the lights in a 


eyes, an’ the stew on the fire as a surpris« 


for the husband of evenil Ain't them 
t! sacred 
Were they right mused the little old 
lady mournfully Could it be that = she 
] ‘ ed het t t ly ind then 
ty too littl who had alway 
life as pectacle, tenderly indeed 
t still as pectacl cording to her 
rtist nature Yet if this were a_ tru 
the the world’s most 
( tiful 0} r ed unwrittel 
lo | ed one old 
T oursel v« t 
1 ] ¢ ; mmon ¢ Ther 
‘ day ral 
é t fan but it 
only disgi vn | 
{ 
Reflects « t 








QUIVER 


gsested Mrs. Spicer “We ain’t got no 


beautiful romances, nor murders, nor even 


a heroine It’s goin’ out of a woman’s way 


in aggravation to write about peelin’ 
potatoes.”’ 

‘We can’t never ‘old up our ‘eads, nor 
our children neither 

“Come now, Jem, we ain’t done no 


arm,” protested a stout woman reassuringly, 
“We let her into it lo be public to 
be spoke of—Heaven help us !—to be writ 
vhout/ Where are we 
respect atiter it 
here’s M1 
‘he'll be as sorry 
‘Don't 
Goodrich in deep anxiety. 


going to get self- 


Stuart,” 


as us to hear of it.” 
know 


cried a VOICE ; 


admit you cried Miss 


‘But you 


‘I was thoughtless. I deserve it. Be- 


sides, who but you can keep the men out 
of the public-houses, and encourage the 
women to be hard-working and _ thrifty ? 
Oh, Mr. Stuart for theiy sake, don't lose 


your influence among the people.” 


‘* Why, he’s got the book ! ”’ cried a woman 
in astonishment 

‘Stay outside. You and my wife must 
not be seen.”” Then he stepped forward. 


‘“She sent it to me. She did not know 


you would object. She thought it a good 


thing to paint your village life to live 
after you.” 
‘Yes,”’ said one man bitterly; “I've 
heard they’re awful perverted in London.” 
“ But you've come to show us you'll 
have none of it, sir—to let us see you 


that’s ruined us.” 
trembled. Destroy 
He could not 
lay a disrespectful finger on it, but he gave 
up the volume, and watched in agony while 
the patriare h tore the leaves and then flung 
as though they had been 


thing 
hand 


destroy the ugly 
rhe old 
it! His well-beloved book ! 


man’s 


them from him 
poison 

‘Shall I send you another copy?” Miss 
Goodrich him afterwards 


‘No,”’ he re plied a should not think 


asked 


straightforward.’ 
alien, and 


Phen she knew she was an 
that, in a sense, even the vical sided against 
her Not another word was spoken as 
under cover of the darkness, the three 


walked to the station . 
”’ she said just before 


It is a dear village 
when they 


varting “TT wall 
10O! 


cone bac k 


rive me 














ho 


10r 


>t 











Her eyes were so full of disappointment, 
frst shock of the unintentional wound 


had inflicted hurt her so sorely, that 


little old lady was quite unlike their 
timistic friend, and Mrs. Stuart could 
hear to look at her 


amed away she leaned 


But as the train ste 
it of the window, and cried : 
I see now they were right They are 
id people !”’ 
* * * * * 
t the village refused to forgive, and 
time she wrote suggesting return her 
is at the vicarage were reluctantly 
sed to dissuade het 
Three years later, a contagious fever 
ong the cottagers. The people 
e terror-stricken even doctors came 
tantly and nurses refused the risk 
ether. The vicar sent away his family, 
devoted his energy to supplying the 
ferers’ requirements, but he had to work 
inded, since those who had hitherto 
ed feared the infection for their children 
nd the poor folks were dying through want 
tHtonti 
t was then t t Miss Goodrich’s patheti 
ging to |! K nends took practical 
No cor eration would hold het 
The old lady caught the disease 
months of voted nursing, but only 
tly Howe I it affected her eye 
t, and she went away blind from het 
e of the pe 
ss Goodr never returned to Stelling 
Mill The people forgave her formally 
spite of all her gentle usefulness 
t found it impossible to win back 
ence; plainly they suspected her 
positior is intolerable to one of 
enial d tion They spared her 
i. daughter of the place, who acted 
till her mistress's death, and bore 
ess afterv that the old lady’s 
nd thoughts were constantly with the 
rd hamict 
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The day after she died, Mr. Stuart called 
together the principal parishioners to inform 
that Miss Goodrich desired to be 
buried at Stellington Mill; if she might 
not live there, she yet chose the peaceful 
her last resting-place. He would 
read a letter she had left for the inhabitants. 
It was headed simply “ To the Best-Hearted 
People.” 

She explained briefly that she bequeathed 
the proceeds of her last book, which had 
given so much unintentional pain, to the 
vicar, as trustee for whatever good work 
or improvement he thought most needed. 
Not a penny of the money had been touched ; 
it would have been impossible to her to 
She added simply that she thanked 
they had taught her many 
indeed, the __ best- 
publicity, and 

Since she 
it easier to 


them 


spot 


as 


use It 
the villagers ; 
Chey 
people, 
loving duty for 
had known them, 
practise humility. 

The old gentleman stopped reading 
abruptly, and there was not a dry eye in 
the community. 

“Do you think she was well treated ?” 


lessons. were, 


hearted shunning 


its own sake. 


she found 


ventured. 
‘An’ to speak that generous, after all,” 


he 


whispered one man _ hoarsely 


‘“So unforgivin’ an’ hard we've _ been. 
Hearts ? I should say they was stones,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Price, sobbing. ‘It was 
always she was to blame, bless her! She 
hadn't done enough, though she’d worked 
day an’ night, without no return neither.” 

“It's my b'lief,’’ cried the butcher, 


‘we've only that one virtue what she 
found out (which may be half pride, for all 
vet she lighted on that to make 


got 


I know) 
a deal of 


‘Never mind,” said the vicar softly. 
‘Natures such as hers have their own 
reward.”’ 

Ave, sil contidently replied the maid 


“« They 


who had been her last companion. 


are the happiest-hearted people.” 
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Hidden Discipleship 


By the Rev. W. L. WATKINSON, D.D. 






































“And after these things Joseph of Arimathea. 
being a disciple of Jesu , but secretly for fear of the 


GOREN ora or cenrcnr: mr” ie 


body of Jesus: and Pilate gave him leave. 
And there came also Nicodemus, he who at. the 


first came to Him by night, bringing a mixture of 








myrrh and aloes, about a hundred pound weight.”— 


(Photo: Reginald Haines 


THE REV. W. L WATKINSON, 0.0. JouN XIX. 38, 39 (R.V.). 
WE are introduced here, and not for asa friendly visitor in the opening of our 
the first time, to two persons who Lord’s ministry ; later on, in the assembly 
occupy a singular position in relation to of the Pharisees, he Interposes on the 
our Lord. Throughout the Gospel nar- Master's behal! ; and the text reveals him 
rative they flit to and fro in the back ministering at the garden grave. We 
ground, faint and ambiguous figures not cannot, in a supercilious mood, dismiss 
easily described or understood. For all these two distinguished men as_ being 
time they stand representative of a cet altogether outside the circle of disciple- 
tain class, whose attachment to Christ ship. They were faint stars on heaven's 
is equivocal, and who remain His un-_ rim, but they were not meteors. It would 


acknowledged followers. be better if the visible Church were more 
ready to recognise the best side of doubt- 
Sincere Discipleship ful persons. The pronounced disciple 


I. The reality of this discipleship must is apt to be exacting in this matter; he 
be allowed. There was a germ of sincerity cannot tolerate anything that appears 
in their devotion to the Master, and only half-and-half. It was otherwise with 
forthwith to dismiss these two men as’ the Master. Weak faith, mixed motives, 
mere pretenders to discipleship would be _ hesitating loyalty, were accepted by Him 
a great mistake. Th: text describes for all that they were worth: a cobweb 
Joseph as “ being a disciple of Jesus,’ attachment He did not disown. He had 
i we must therefore recognise him as no sympathy with that fierceness of virtue 

He was ‘a councillor of honour- which frowns down vacillation and in- 


1 


able estate,’’ who, as Mark testifies, was adequas y. Whoever discovered a gleam 





looking for the Kingdom of God.’ of sincere aspiration was graciously ac- 


Luke also witnesses that he * was a good cept d by Him and tend rly cherished. 
man and a righteous.” ‘A bruised reed shall He not break, and 
When the Sanhedrim impeached our the smoking flax shall He not quen h.” 
Lord Joseph did not “consent to their By this secret sympathy He draws all 
nsel and deed.” Finally he “went men to Himself, and through His con- 
to Pilate, and asked for the body descending grace makes the feeblest great. 


Jesus,”’ after which he buried it in a In Joseph and Nicodemus, despite thei 
select tomb Nicodemus, too, was un- following at a distance, there was some 
juestionably of high character, and a good thing toward the Lord God of Israel, 
secker for truth, who saw in our Lord and toward Jesus Christ Whom He had 
a teacher sent from God. He appears _ sent. 








Jews, asked of Pilate that he might take away the 














dav? They 
emselves with Christ’s Church, but 


uist yet with 








ire not these disciples typical of many 
do not frankly identify 


is so much that is good about them 
it would be impossible to dispute 
claim to discipleship if they only 


made it. Nothing is wanting except 


open acknowledgment of the Lord 
Master. Yet they remain hidden, 
it is often by the veriest accident 


at 


1t we become acquainted with their 
stence at all. Recently we were in- 
ng a flashlight photograph of a 
t-blowing cereus rhis plant grows 


\frica, each flower on 
eight inches in width 
epth. But, as the name implies, the 

flowers open after sunset and 


in South 


g from SIX ft 


] 


m in the darkness. In this instance, 
ever, the photographer with the flash- 
ealed the hidden glory, and with 


camera secul 


its picture. 


Night Flowers in God's Garden 


We belie ve th it God has several 


nts in His garden, and 


tisonly by the merest accident that they 


Sometimes 
us they unexpectedly 
| revealed ; while in other instances 
ecome aware of their true character 
after thei ecease. We once knew 


surprised into evidence. 


tleman although uniformly in 
ice in the great congregation, and 
rous supporter of all good causes, 
ver in any distinctive way avowed 
istian discipleship. He shrank from 
lic eye, ar as never numbered 
the sacramental host. After his 
got a sight of his private Bible, 

vas inde 1 revelation. All the 
issages were underscored; its 
lessons ha een learnt, its con- 
ms provi its glorious doctrines 
MISes ] ed and appropriated. 

ull his reti the hidden disciple 
en areal one, and the document left 
Im reminded us that the Master has 
ther sheep Which are not of the visible 


also, and there 


them will He bring 


e one fl and one Shepherd. 
Church of God is wider than the 
ble Church. If some are included in 
Christian Church who have no part 


there are others beyond its pale in 
il property. As orchids 


Mit has a re 
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are buried in the depths of gloomy forests, 
as the violet may be hidden in the prairie 
grass, so Christian men and women are 
lost to the fellowship of the Church, as 
they permit themselves to be confounded 
with the weeds and briars of the wilderness. 


The Imperfection of Secret Discipleship 

Il. The wunsatisfactoriness of this dis- 
ciplesap. Whatever may be said in 
favour of these self-suppressed disciples 
partakes at last of the nature of an 
apology; it cannot possibly be a eulogy. 
The evangelists content themselves with 
simply recording the facts; they express 
no judgment. But, as Dumas puts it, 
“Silence is an opinion”; and in this 
instance the silence cannot be construed 
into a sanction. Nicodemus “ came to 
Jesus by night’’; and as he came in 
the darkness, so he goes in the dark- 
ness, and Joseph with him. They do not 
constitute an example, but rather an 
admonitory enigma. Whatever may be 
the judgment of charity, we feel at once 
that this is not the ideal Christian dis- 
cipleship. Let us indicate several points 
in the serious imperfection of this secret 
discipleship. 

This disingenuousness is directly con- 
trary to the instinct of the Christian heart. 
The first impulse of the heart that has been 
drawn to Christ and blessed by Him, 
that has tasted in any degree His sweet- 
ness and peace, is to confess Him. This 
is the immediate impulse of the soul 
that has seen His beauty, felt His love, 
and that has in any measure known His 
salvation. Joseph and Nicodemus let 
the years pass which were so rich in 
opportunity, with only the faintest demon- 
stration of their love and loyalty; they 
reserved the display of their feeling 
chiefly for the necropolis. We entertain 
a pool opinion of those who neglect their 
living friends and then seek to compensate 
for the neglect by costly tombs, eulo- 
gistic epitaphs, and splendid wreaths. No 
homage to the dead can atone for the 
neglect of love and loyalty to the living. 
Joseph devoted to Jesus a spec ial tomb ; 
yet Joseph cannot rank with John, who 
continued with the Master in His temp- 
tations, leaned on His breast, shared 
His sorrows, and who stood by His cross. 
Nicodemus brought to the burial of the 



















































THE QUIVER 


Lord an inordinate quantity of Spices ; essential to its vigour and fulness : the 
yet he can never rank with Mary, who  far-away branches clothing themselves 


before the whole company broke the box with foliage, breaking into blossom. bear- 
of spikenard on the head and feet of het ing fruit in season, absolutely govern 
living. loving Lord. The true Christian the roots, and determine the depth and 
heart is prompted here and now to tell strength of the whole character. Loye 


out its love. devotion, and joy; and to that may not declare itself waxes cold : 
leny it expression is to blunt and destroy faith denied fruition languishes - joy that 
its sublimest instinct is forbidden to sing is stifled; loyalty 
that fears to ke p the flag flying is well- 

Silence is Contrary to Christ's Commands nigh extinct, and unwitnessed experience 
Silence and stealth are contrary to has soon little to tell He who loes not 
the whole gentus of the Christian faith. frankly and ireely confess Christ, and in 


Before Pilate Jesus testified, “To this every possible way give free course for 
end have | been born ind to this end the expression Ol the interior life. 1S 
m I come into the world, that I should — really starving the soul and killing char- 


bear witness unto the truth.” His whole acter in its very roots. 

life was a de laration of the truth, so that 

the world through Him might be saved Conquer Sensitiveness 

These things were t done in a III. Let us press for a bold, outspoken 
corne!l His dsc] S I ist also In wknowledgement ¢ Christian di cipleship. 


vitnesses. His witnesses testiiving to Whatever reason may be given for the 


His power to save unto the uttermost concealment of Christian conviction and 
[fo the majority He says, “Go home sympathy, it will not bear examination. 
to thy friends, and tell them what great Sensitiven in many instances. con- 


things the Lord hath done for thee, and — strains to secrecy and silence. Constitu- 
' 


how He hath had compassion on thee.’ tionally reserved, some are always foun 
Others He calls to a wider sphere: “Go in the background in whatever sphere 









ye into all the world, and preach the they act. Many persons do not. suffer 

Gospel to every creature Every disciple from this cause —they are known for all 

of Christ ought to be a witness for Him that they are worth; but others ar 

at once glorifying the Master and serving hypersensitive, and their religious lif 

mankind. “ The light of a fire-fly is lke the rest of their conduct, 1s qualified 
cient for itself only declares an by their temperament. 





ntal proverb. The light of Christ's ‘The sens 

disciples must be other than this; not Kadir tit 
a faint, selfish lustre equal only to private \nd rare character will often as little 
uses, but a shining forth into a dark challenge attention. Yet surely we ought 
world that it may know the light of lite. not to permit even natural reserve to 

lo fail in the confession of the faith betray us into a clandestine Christian 
is to check the growth of the Chnistian lif. course. We are sometimes tempted to 
Unhindered expression in word and act think that this modesty of nature is more 
is the condition of spiritual growth excellent than a public avowal of faith, 
It is not enough that we possess “the but we must be on our guard against this 
root of the matter”; the root must — sophistry. Discipleship, in the New Testa- 
find free manifestation in every direction ment sense, demands the confession ol 
The horticulturist assures us that “the Christ; and if that confession involves 
tops of trees absolutely govern the roots a sacrifice of teeling, ought we not, 10r 
Phe leaves are of prime import; they His sake, to be prepared to make it ? 
condense the air and = sunshine, and 
determine the organism as a_ whole Kept Back by Various Reasons 
the tree whose folia is tull is powertul Others are deterred from open con- 
in all its parts, and every point of it fession by fea ‘* But secretly for lear 
self-revelation becomes in turn a_ sources ol the Jews.” Many to-day are disciples 
of energy Christian character obeys a secretly for fear of the Gentiles. | Scientists 


similar law; its free manitestation 1s olten treat ol the law ol protective 
































































insec ts, birds, 

become assimilated 
environment, and ac- 
not properly belonging 


Various 


} ‘ 
Lick VC 





1 so that they may escape the 
their enemies. Thus timid dis- 
les affect the opinions and _ practices 
the society in which they move ;_ they 
med to this world, that they 
xem] 1. observation, criticism, 
ostility \ better and = worthiet 
is open t is. Whilst in nature 
itures Immunity In con- 
and mimicry, others are guaran- 
spl ind conspicuous colour. 
tures are warned off bv 
gorgeous hues of bloom, bird, o1 
th old coloration and mark- 
signals that it will be best to let 
Thus human life no im- 
Si solute as that of strong, 
wtiful ired character. Sin- 
ldness are synonyms. fot 
No man is any use until he 
everything,’ writes Stevenson ; 
he s dared everything for a 

uth afraid of nothing. 


Silence Imposed by Worldly Interest 
nsiderat S worldly interest im- 
‘* Nevertheless 
believed on Him; 
risees they did not 
ld be put out 
synagog for they loved thi 
glory of God.” 
Nicodemus 
considerations 
How utterly 


> lculations are goes 


, . thers 
| Lest shou 


were In- 


and a antage 


ride play hen 
When Nico- 
wish authori- 
it ou ] 1 should be heard 
t nel the Pharisees 
\rt ft 1 also of Galilee 2?” 
tLman of position 
uld seem that le 
m lim of association 
Galilee Men are subjected to the 
Christian name 
un quart Signifies narrowness 
and 
illum- 


ism, tanaticism 
ul t rational, the 
emancipated, look 
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Sol 
down with superciliousness on one who 
believes in Christ as He is and in the 


Gospel in the sense in which it is written. 
Many cannot endure this reflection on 
their social and intellectual pride. ‘* Art 
thou also of Galilee ?”’ The simple faith 
of the Gospel may be good enough for 
the man in the street, but something 
different and better is expected from 
the cultured ; his knowledge of science, the 
New Theology, and the Higher Criticism, 
ought to restrain the superior man from 
identifying himself with the ordinary 
run ot believers. Let us be perfectly 
sure that we have nothing to be ashamed 
of in our Master, in His Gospel, or in His 
Church. Why should we be ashamed 
of avowing the Lord ‘ our 
wisdom, righteousness, and redemption ’’ ? 


Jesus as 


Taking our Stand with the Martyrs 

The temptation in modern times is 
strong to think ol disciple: hip 
more highly than of acknowledged dis- 
cipleship. Men argue that reality is the 
main thing, not church membership and 
fellowship, and that, it we have the reality 
of Christian character and experience, 
profession of religion is a very secondary 


secret 


matter. The fact is that reality and 
testimony are alike essential. “1 pray 
not for the world, but for those whom 


Thou hast given me I am glorified 
in them.” Let Him, then, be glorified in 
us. Shall the vine, rich in purple clusters, 
disown the root whence it derives its life 


and sweetness ? Let us confess and extol 


Him as our peace, strength, hope, glory, 
and joy. Let us, then, declare ourselves 


by spoken testimony to our Lord, by en- 
tering into fellowship with His people ; let 
us take our place at His table, trequent 
the sanctuary hallowed by His name, and 
in every possible way open to us further 


the interests of His Kingdom. Let us 
enter by ‘ the door,’ not by the postern 
gate let us follow the King’s highway, 
not some by-path meadow. Leaving 


Joseph and Nicodemus to the mercy of 
the Lord, let us take our stand with John, 


Peter and Paul, with martyrs and con- 
fessors. and all the congregation of the 
faithful. Let us heed Ruskin’s warning 


that ‘‘ our shamefacedness be net such as 
may at last put us among those of whom 


the Son of Man shall be ashamed.” 








The Bible 


Pat, how are you? And how 


the crops 


ii | gece 
are 
“Very well 

but, sure, the 


and 
* Don't 


your reverence ; 


thank you 


crops are ruined entirely, 

we'll have no harvest at all, at all 
say that Pat 

‘While the earth ren 


and harvest shall not cease 


Remember the 


promis¢ aineth, seed 





where did you get 
Was it out of * Old 


\h, your reverence 
those beautiful words 
Moore’s Almanac’ ?”’ 

' 


This conversation actually took 


plac Cc 


it is by no means 
an exaggerated e 
ample ol the ig 
norance of God's 
Word which is to 
be found to-day 
amongst the great 

Irish 
In De- 


search was made in 
th« bookshops ot 
various Irish cities 
and towns with the A COLPORIEUR AT 
object of purchas- 

New Testa! 
or approved of, by the Church of 
and the _ results 
extrenk ior in very tew ot 


ing Bibles or ents authorised 
komme, 
ddening in the 
them could 
God's Word be procured, and in 


towns of over | 1) Inhabitants 


wert 


a copy of 
several 
tenths of whom are Roman Catholi 


not a single copy of cither Roman Catholic 
Bible or New Testament was for sale, and 

ome shops the assistants confessed that 
th had never seen the Roman Catholic 


ersion ot the Scriptures! * 





Is it any wonder that the people are 
ignorant of the Bibl when they cannot 
purchase it, unless they do so from a col- 

a } } r t ire 0 h i 

| Ir} | ‘ Ireland— Start 
‘ will be se ; { , by ~ 
( Missions, 11, | h i > : 











in Ireland 


porteur sent by 
Church Missions 


uch a society as the Irish 


With the spread of education there isa 
desire on the part of many Irish Romanists 
to read God's Word, and consequt ntly there 
are splendid Opportunities to-day for the 
which the society carries 
all part ol 


average number of 


colportage work 
on in Ireland. In 1871 the 
New Testaments and 
Seripture sold) per month 


portions by a 


colporte ur to Roman Catholic S amounted to 
about fifteen, \ le last vear that average 
had increased — to 
over 250! The so- 


could 


circulate five times 


ciety easily 
as many copies ol 
the Scriptures if 


only it had the 


means to employ 
more porteurs 
#46 per annum 1s 


~? I 
Sufficient to support 
a young colporteur 
who, in one year 
could sell over two 
thousand 
the Scriptures to 


men and 


: f 
copies ot 


women 
who have not now 
and never had, a 


WORK IN IRELAND. copy im their pos- 





session 

The socicty also employs open - air 
preachers, Seripture-readet Bible-wor 

school teacher and a medical missionary 

and its one great object is to bring our 

fellow-subject in Ireland to a VIN 

knowledge of Christ as an all-sufhcent 


pe rsonal Saviout 
Missions will gladly 


, vk + 
give full information regarding the work to 


Phe Secretari of the 


any reader ot Tik OvtverR who commu- 


nicates with them 


They will be ver rateful for any con- 
tributions towards the good work being 
carricd on unde considcrablk ditt ulties 


Communication addressed to th 
Church Missions Buckingham 
Strand, London, W4 will receive 

Dh vork of the society 


only to be known in order to receive sup} 





attention needs 





. lps 





4 Lari 


it ’ I now we are 


er,”’ echoed |] 


for a we to get a 


Justified 





A Complete Story 
By A. M. FLEUVE 


said Maude 
tall, slight 
with much 


INE, I f el despe rate,”’ 
5 He yn 
l veat yvounger, 
( ed at 
about ? ”’ 
rhe Point 
behu t m, and the 
Mole in t sca at their 
y-time in North Africa 


I I n work ha 


ipanion, a 
and 
asked : 


her, and 


- 


with 
remains otf 
feet. It 
the 


d ceased for a 


and 


Mau looking sadly across 
to the hts which 


\tlas rang I 


terminate 
am really des 
beautiful it is 
fecl we 
of the 
have lett 
change, too, 

Why, when 
meetings and 
quite 


how we 
out 
those 
the 
¢ t get it 
vice a eck to the 


we 


you know 


e alr u e city 1s so oppressive 
ple and esper ially the 
to breathe it all the 
give them a change ? 
v how immer and the summer 
t I t longed for a Holiday Home 
I could invite 
ite mverts 


our and 


but 


por rest 
funds never 
veline. 


rda\ ntinued 


Maude 
r, but she « 


“ poor 
mld come 
never musses ! 
' And when 


and re 


h, so hot 
inxious tace 
1 the ti t room in which they 
le that they 


vutside and 


stay 
in the 


cannot 
sit 
ged I did !—to invite Bianca 
here with 


breath of 


stay us 


fresh 


said Eveline 


rejoined her com 
ot it 


can it ? 


* worst 


done We 


till nm i 


And Eveline’s brown 
eyes expressed sympathy 


cannot help them 


‘‘I know Miss Marks has room at Ferry- 
ville,”’ said Maude reflectively. ‘‘ The house 
and garden there are so large, and only she 
and Miss Smith left to them this 
summer, whilst the other workers are away. 
the thing take the 
children and make light of the labour, if I 
to But look 
journey there and 
as much as to this 

ought to offer to 


mission must not 


enjoy 


I believe dear would 


summoned courage ask. 
at the ! The 
back costs twelve times 
place of 
pay for their board 


up 
expense 


we 


Hes 


and course 
bear that expense.” 

“ But can pay 

“ Alas ! replied Maude mournfully. 

gut really, Eveline, I feel so heartsick 

that I cannot enjoy this air and beauty my- 

Il feel inclined 


you inquired Eveline. 


no,” 


self for thinking of our poor 
to de something desperate.” 
“What can you do?” asked the other. 
Maude Carrs was silent, meditating, and 
presently, pointing to the sun, which was 
the friends rose and turned 
knowing that they 


beginning to set 
their 
could depend on no twilight ; it would be 


faces homewards 


dark in a few minutes, and savage dogs 
would be let loose at sunset. 

A few days later Maude stood at the gate 
of the garden, which led by a flight of steps 
to the ‘ Ali,” inhabited for the present by 
herself and friends, all workers in the mission 
field. A small suite of apartments was the 
Ali, with barely enough room for the little 
party seeking shelter from the glowing heat 
of the great city, half an hour’s train journey 
from this seaside village of “‘ The Vineyard.” 

Maude stood within the shade of the foliage 
by the gate, and looked across the “ Place.’ 
Not a soul was in sight. The little square, 
usually so lively, with children playing their 
French Italian neighbours 
sitting in groups outside their doors, enjoy- 


or games, and 
ing interminable gossip, was quite deserted. 
The heat was at that stage when “ There’s 
no place like home ”’ an axiom, and 
Arab ladies, from behind their eternally 
closed Venctian shutters, no longer regarded 


was 














































594 THE QUIVER 


with envy a liberty they were forbidden to 
share, ior at this hour all, like them, were 
shut into the seclusion of their own houses 
with doors and windows fastened to keep out 
the burning sirocco 

Maude looked again at a letter she held 
in her hand and hesitated 

‘Shall I venture ?’’ she asked herself 

The post-office is not far away, and if I 
don't go before dinner I shall have no chance 
afterwards. It will be just as hot after the 
siesta as it is now, and who knows if I shall 
not miss the post by delaying 

Another look across the burning Place 
and, opening her sun-umbrella, she went 
qui kly up the road On the hill opposite 
glittered the white cathedral of Carthage 
finished by Cardinal Lavigerie in 18900; 
beyond, on another height, the picturesque 


Arab village of Sidi Bou Said seemed on the 
verge of slipping over the clifis into the sea 
But Maude had no ey it that hour for 
beautiful scenery. In fact, she could not raise 
them “What a pity I have lost my dark 


glasses !’’ she exclaimed. ‘* Oh, how my eye 
balls burn! I hope I shall not go blind ! 

Arrived at the little post-office, shut up at 
that time of day, like everything else, sh 
dropped her letter into the box and hastened 





home. ‘ Dinner’’ rang out the summons 
as she entered the small garden, and, quickly 
mounting the steps, she joined her friends 
at the table. 

‘Have you been out ? Where have you 


been ? In this heat? Why?” they ques- 
tioned gut she only replied: ‘‘ To the 
post-office. Oh, it 7s hot 

That morning the mail had come in. Such 


‘reat event was always the theme of much 


tL Rl 
onversation, and presently another ques 
tion was put to Maude 


letter to-day 


Did you get nice 


‘Oh, indeed, I did,”’ she replied joyously 
I had one from Nell,” 


mentioning her special friend and co-worker 


“most satisfactory 


now in the homeland on furlough 

After dinner followed the siesta when 
even male missionari did not despise a 
deck-chair on the balcony, and perhat 
10 knows ?—forty winks over their books 
or papers ! And then came a _ delicious 
holiday hour of readin ewing, and chat 
ting over cups of tea to wake us up 


until it became cool enough to go for a walk 


Maude Carrs and Eveline turned their 
steps again to “ The Point 


looking so ver 





dant with its white houses embowered in 
trees, across the little bay, and as they saun- 
tered along Maude began mysteriously : 

“ Eveline, you know I went to post a letter 
at twelve o'clock 

“Yes,”’ said Eveline expectantly. 

“What do you think it was ? ” 

“‘IT don’t know. Do tell me.” 

“Do you remember,”’ said Maude, “ hoy 
I felt 1 must do something desperate to get 
a change for some of our people ere 

“Ves” 

‘** Well, I did it.” 

‘Oh, what did you do ? ”’ asked her young 
fricnd eagerly 

“Well, I felt sure that it was not right to be 
enjoying myself here and doing nothing to 
help any of them 
dear Signora Catina, who does so much lor 


I thought espe ially of 


others and who needs a « hange So badly and 
I felt it would be only 
a drop in the bucket to help those three; 


of Olga and Bianca 


but it would, at all events, ease my heart a 
little to know that they, at least, were by 
the sea for even one week ! They are God’s 
poor I thought if I cared, He did, and if 
I acted in faith He would justify my action 
so I made a plunge and wrote off to Miss 
Marks, asking her if she would kindly receive 
the three for one week, if 1 paid all expenses 
She replied, dear creature, by return of post, 
Heart and 
house are open to your dear ones.” And 
Eveline, the wonderful thing is that by the 


as I knew she would, saying 


same post there came a letter from Nell 
with a cheque for Small sums had been 
given her, to us¢ ve liked, and she had 
sold some of the articles she took home with 


her ; and so, just when the money was most 
needed, it came! My plunge has been Jjusti- 
fied, Eveline, and that letter I ran out to 
post was to tell Miss Marks I would send 
Signora and the dear girls next week 

* It does look aid Eveline, “as u we 
ought to act faith sometimes.” 
Ferryville, after the ar- 


rival of the three favoured ones in that land 


Phe reports fror 
of plenty, fresh au nd motherly kindness, 
were almost deliriously joyful. Olga, te 
only seribe of the party, wrote postcards. 

Phere 1 uch a lot oft food, we shall come 
back quite fat! ‘IT never want to sep- 
irate from these dear Signorine again! 

We are bathing in the sea mother !” 
“We have been to a big garden and gathered 


grapes ! 
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“Assisted by the Moon” 


By the Rev. HERBERT W. HORWILL, M.A. 
£ appeared the other day in a country paper an account 
mple village féte—an open-air sale of work, or something 
ind—held in aid of a local charity. “ In the evening,” 
reporter, waxing enthusiastic in his description of the 


. large number and variety of lanterns, assisted by the 


hining trom a clear sky, transformed the already beautiful 


” 


a bit of fairyland 


aperes D by the moon! The radiant Queen of Night playing 


second 





] 


S: f 
na 


TE 
I 
lun 


unati 





fiddle to paper Janterns on a village lawn! That silver 
ig What was deficient in the brilliance of a score or 


iT 
I 


ttle red and green candies! We are reminded of those 


whose sense of humour is not keen enough to prevent 


m having themselves photographed with the Falls of 
as a background. Yet, with all his forgetfulness of pro- 


he recorder of this event was unconsciously getting near 


and stimulating truth. For his phraseology, after all, 


lose harmony with Emerson's famous counsel, ‘‘ Hitch 

n to a star.”” The villagers, as he saw it, had hitched 
work to the moon. 

he comp iments of many generations of poets have not 

the moon so haughty that she disdains to eke out the 

n of a humble rustic festival. Sun, moon, and stars all 


heir ministrations ungrudgingly, and are not troubled 


questions of precedence. Whether it is moon that 
ps or lamps that help moon, the moon herself cares not, 
on serenely. “ The stars in their courses,” declared 
Barak, ‘‘ fought against Sisera.”” And to-day the 
heaven co-operate with every true and honest effort 
iuse. The vast mechanism of the universe, in all the 
system of its innumerable parts, is working together 
filment of the purposes of its Creator. There is no 
ranks of the heavenly bodies. When the morning 

hey sing together. In this federation of things celestial 
urs of man there is no respect of persons or sizes. 

1 shines with no brighter effulgence on a crowd of 
ind than on a group of ten or twenty. She casts her 
rtially on the most fashionable assembly and on an 
us gathering of simple folk seeking to raise a few 
a village charity. Truly did the Psalmist say of the 
that God had ordained them. 





stars 
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The Bishop of Down 
Da JOHN BAPTIST CROZIER, 

Bishop of Down and Connor, 1s work- 
ren 


ing in familiar fields years or SO ago 


his ministry lay in that diocese, but his 


elevation to the Irish I piscopal Bench oc- 


Our Portrait Gallery 


the 


over the Correspondence Committee. Mr. 
Gedge is a licensed preacher in the dioceses 
of London and Rochester, and a member 
He has led a 
a solicitor by profession 
and his many friends will wish him cop- 


of the House of 


life, 


Laymen. 


busy being 


tinued good health and vigour, 








casioned a break. For seven- 
teen years Dr. Crozier was 
Vicar of Holyrood, the parish 
in which the palace of the 
Bishop of Down and Connor 
is situate, and he was also 
chaplain to the then holder 
of that see \s_ Bishop of 
Ossory he did excellent work 
His cathedral was that of St 
Canice, Kilkenny, whi in 
the old days was a Parla 
mentary borough with the 
privilege of returning two 
members to the Irish House 
of Commons This privilege Phto: ki 
was lost at the time of the THE B 


Union, and the sum of £15,000, 
the amount of “‘compensation,’”’ was appro- 


priated to charitable purposes 


Mr. Sydney Gedge 
Sad men in their eightieth year lead 
as active a life as M1 Sydney Gedge, 
who was formerly M.P. for 
and later for Walsall Mi 
of the Governors of Christ’s Hospital, of 
College and of Wryclitte Hall. 
He joined the Cor 
Com 
the 
Missionary 


Stor kport, 


Gedge is one 





respondence 
ttee of 


Church 





long 
November, 

so this year 
will, if spared 
celebrate his jubi 


society SO 


O adds 

















le He is usually 
three times a 
month at com 
mittee mectings olf 


the Church Mis- 
Society, 





sionary 


still 











and 


presides 
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‘*May Meeting” 


Favourites 
A! the May Meetings, now 
distributed over various 


halls in London, certain 
speakers are favourites, such as 
the Marquis of N rthampton 
who presides the annual 
meeting of the Bible Society; 
Lord Kinnaird, President of 
the Y.M.C.A.; and Mr. Howard 
Williams, the worthy son of the 


beloved late Sir George Williams 


Ove! 





DOWN 


. * * * 


A Famous Footballer 
EW better known or more 
respected in the football world in the 
North of England than Mr 
the famous Mr. 
a teetotaller all his life, and is thoroughly 
convinced that athletics are a help towards 
es football players to 


men are 


John Lewis, 


referee Lewis has been 


temperance He urs 
only for the 
testimony 


give up cigarette smoking, 11 
example to boys. Huis 


sake of | 
decided, for ke 


as to temperance Is very 
writes: “Ll have 
tasted any 


alcoholic 





never 





gr 


and I have me 





* 
tried to Mmok¢ i % 
either pipe 
or cigarette Mi . | 
John Lewis, from % 








his high standu 
in the athleti 
world has been 


able to make an 
impressive appeal 
to men to abjure 
alcohol 


bac CVU, == 








— — - " 
and to MR 


JOHN LEWIS. 
————————— 
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The Linen Cupboard 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


\ R. PUNCH’S advice to those about to 
4 [ marry was certainly short, if not par- 
ticularly sweet, consisting as it did of the one 
word *‘ Don't 
omewhat long experience of housekeeping, 
I beg to spectfully, of 
from Mr. advice to the 
rospective longer and, I 


As a married woman with a 
difter—re course 
Punch, and my 
bride is rather 
hope, more practical—‘‘ Begin your married 
life with a well-stocke 

It is only natural that a girl’s trousseau 


hould engross most of het 


linen cupboard.” 

thoughts and 
time during the last months of her “ singh 
fortunate is she 


blessedness.””’ and indeed 


any 


hose mother, or some other woman relative 


yell versed in domestic matters, unde! 
takes to stock the linen cupboard with a 
plenteous supply of all that will be required 
house of the n 


excitement of her 


wly married couplk 
In the 


parations for the wedding, the bride some 


personal pre 


he full importance ot 





nor is apt to feel that 

her ce ble, and outlay hardly 
ect ition to which they 
ire ¢ uch a thought have 

7 readet let her rest 

re k of gratitude 

t tempor the voun itron 

th r idly incre ! ly expense I! 
ten breathe 1 pra r of thank Vil 

en he view he efull al ed 
pery and house line for she knows that 


these will withstand the ravage ol time 


ind the steam laund: {or 


iayY tO COME 





The contents 
naturally on t 
constitute the 
list may be he ly 
laying in a first 

The minimun 
is three pairs « 
(six for a doubl 


hand towels, tl 
| 


of the linen cupboard depend 
he number of persons who 
household, but the followin 
ful to those who « ontemplate 
tock 
1 allowance for each bedroor 
if sheets, three pillow ASeS 
two bolster cases, six 


So bed ) 


iree bath towels rherefore 


it may be reckoned that a family of four 


occupy 


pe rsons 


need nine pau 


single pairs), a do 


CaSCS two dl ) 
dozen bath tow 
lable 
four breakfast 
dinner 
butler’s tray 
dozen servictt 
ot various size 
morning tea an 
three sets of tol 
Napery LO! 
teacloth et 


also, and the a 


tear on these art 
to buy th 
lescription It 


e very 


most 


keep silver and 


linen fe 


tablecloths ; six 


willing and 


ing three bedrooms woul 


of sheets (three double, six 
zen pillow cases, six bolster 
en hand towels, and one 
cl 
r the ame 
and luncheon cloths SIX 
each of sideboard 
ind gravy cloths, and t 
Iwo dozen tray lot 
including those to fit early 
1 breakfast-in-bed trays, and 
let covers for each bed 


ial occasion 





ill probably be 
nt will depend on 
is contemplated 

titute a large item 


i ft 


i. linen cupboard, and, takll, 
the continuous wear ale 
l it is the truest econom) 


loths ot th 


best linen fo 
t also be borne 
ossible for even 


naids t 
| conscientious Ol Malas! 


eklir 
lass bright and SparkilDs 


'} 
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¢ upply of absorbent 

wanl 

cloths 
with 


housemaid’s 
idy made 
f their 


ensure 


up 


use woven 


1 each towel 
place and used 

Coarse linen 
best for 
flannel, cut into 


by 13 


drying 
| dishes ; and house 

rit t 25 in in 
( res overcast, makes 
nd linoleums 
kind of cloth 


housemaid’s 


SIX 
and 
indow and silver 
Half the quantity 
half 


evervd ise, the other in 


t turkey towel 
nt lengths and doubled 


suit 


of 


Tar provides a 


ot dishes and plates 


tablecloths for kitchen use must be 
to the t » maid's sheets 


pillow 


ts 
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The ideal cupboard for keeping linen is 
that to the bathroom, and 
through which hot water pipes pass 


one backs on 

The linen should be arranged on shelves, 
and care must be taken to place that which 
returns from the laundry at the bottom of 
its own particular pile, so that each article 
is used in strict rotation 

House and table linen should always be 
it sent to be 
and it is a good plan to keep a basket con- 


mended _ before is washed, 
taining the various necessities for darning, 
etc., in a corner of the cupboard. A piece 
of old 
of each shelf with drawing pins will exclude 
the dust from the clean linen. It should be 


so that when 


linen sheeting, fastened to the edge 


slightly larger than the shelf 
turned back over the linen it may be tucked 
in all round 

A detailed list of the contents of 
shelf should be attached to the inside of the 
he thrifty who 
her dainty and 
will trv 
the first 


each 


woman, 
napery 
to renew each 


cupboard door 
prides herself on 


orderly house linen 


article as soon as sign of wear 


becomes apparent 
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Health and Recreation 
By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


DEFINITI nt of recreation 1s es- 


t tot ntal and physical well 


ture 


The people 
the strenuous 
outside 


ot 


rid 
periods 


stand 
amuse 
OvVCT-anX1lOUus 
siness woman 
a large family 
I I n tact 


heir mpletely 


who in 


1s 
absorbed by 


t 1 nterests—must have 


to keep sane and 


d in your work 
But 
you 
self 


world ; 


ess, perhaps 


than 


t . more 


sh and 


l the 


e self 
1 witl 
and become 
spiritual in 


il I and 


absorbed in our 





immediate work Competition is so keen, 
life seems so short, we cannot afford to 
“ slack,”’ we say to ourselves, if we wish to 
keep at the forefront of the battle of life. 


We must concentrate if we wish to succeed. 


It is all perfectly true, but there is another 


side to the picture. We work at such a 
pact we are so continually busying ourselves 
with the details of life, that we have no 
time to realise life at all. One day we sud- 
denly discover that we are old. We have 


made a success of life from the worldly point 


of view, but we have lost the capacity to 
enjoy lite All work and no play has made 
us dull and tired and uninteresting. We 


We have not 
when 


have forgotten how to laugh 


played for so many years that now, 


have for recreation, we have got 
out of touch with The man 
who has kept his nose at the grindstone for 
more does not know what to 


when he retires from busi- 


we time 


everything 


hity vears or 
do with himself 


He feels laid on the shelf 


ness he grows 
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ld all at once, and physically and mentally ing is particularly true of hobbies. There 
es to pieces.”’ are some hobbies, excellent in themselves nee 
And it could so easily have been avoided which would do a great deal of harm to many ing 

by the judicious blending of work and people Whatever bores us in the hobby ] 
reation Che work would not have suf line is to be carefully avoided. The same 
fered in the least. Everybody works better person is not likely to enjoy the simple life i | 


for regular periods of rest and recreation. and the masterpieces of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
The wider our outlook on life, the more we whilst the amateur photographer micht 
mo I . ALi LiL 


cultivate big interests and study humanity conceivably feel bored by a long course of 


i 








the better for our special work the Greek Testament 





from the point of view of personal Apart from the mind-influence of a con- 
happiness the need for recreation cannot be genial hobby, the outdoor hobby is, medi- 
ver-estimated. Who are the happy people cally speaking, of greater value than recrea- 
the men and women who shed light and joy tion of a more sedentary description, which 
iround them in thi vorld 2?) Why, those compels one to stay indoors instead of enjoy- 


who have learned th rt of play who ing physical exer ise and pure air. Thema 











realise the need for healt recreation as well who is keen on cycling, walking, or outdoor 
is good hard work for everybody rhe games, will keep young and strong and vigor 
an with a hobby, the woman who has _ ous when his compeers are gouty and liverish : 
ome definite interest life, apart from her and old before their time r 
lomestic sphere or | ess, they are the Regulated muscular exercise keeps the Hl 
happy and the healthy individuals blood pure the lungs and heart healthy ner 
So cultivate a hobby of some sort, which and the tissues free from disease Old age my 
vill compel you to take definite periods and disease depend on the vitality of the 
of recreation, apart from your work An tissues So long as they are healthy, the , 
absorbing hobby makes recreation a neces cells of the body can resist and destroy the x 
ity It takes us out of ourselves and microbes of disease To retain their vitality os 
ikes us forget the imaginary ills of life, the the tissues must be fed with pure blood 
little worries of daily existence Get keen which is dependent on the complete diges 
lf, or old irniture, or archaeology tion of food . 
fake up some pursuit which will lead you Now, the man or woman who lives a ' 
ut of the groove of your everyday work sedentary life, who never cycles or walks : 
lake it up enthusiastically, if it is to do you plays an outdoor game from one 4 t s 
od from the health point of view A half another, deteriorates in healt! As exer 
irted interest is of very little use You cise is essential to healthy digestion, dys a 
t be keen if you are to get real benetit pepsia gets the upper hand, and disor lers ot : 
your hobby digestion and sluggish livers mean impur 
It is by the capacity to find new interests blood and imperfectly nourished _ tissues 
that age is really measured The man Excessive poisons or toxins are produce 
o is young in heart and mind can take the body, and these cannot be got! I 
1 new hobby at sixty ; the person who without brisk muscular exercise. 50 t 
nnot get up an enthusiasm for anything seeds of gout, and even cancer, are laid 
ld at twenty-five The active brain is that is why so many men are “ old at forty ’ 
ig to the end; lethargy and lack of Outdoor recreation will keep men young \ 
energy are the signs that age is creeping over and fresh and active past their threescor 
that we are bei conquered by the years and ten It will counteract the ills ot ee 
ul city lfe and prevent nerve ¢ tol “ 
From the health point of view, what par insomnia It will make work easy 
ticular hobby, what special type of recrea enable us to accomplish tasks wl prov i 
tion, is to be recommended too much when we lived a sedentary life es 
First, the hobby must be congenial to the day of the week, every week of the yeal 
ndividual While one man can become Outdoor exercise in moderation, como! 
ily enthusiastic over golf, another would — with necessary rest and sleep, is the secret 
ve more benetit fro ollecting china, old health If we work hard in the study. t 
nt or postage stamps “One mans ottice or the ho uch exercise 1S all the Servic 


Ly more 




















If we 


+ 
iI outdoor r¢ 


THE Home 


are past our first youth, the greater 


for the game of golf, the healthy walk- 
exercise, the short cycle run into the 
vy. to keep our joints supple, our 
s toned, and our heart healthy It 


reations that we keep 
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in which we live and move and have our 
being. 

But if we make a point of occasionally 
“into the wilderness 
into 


going ” we are enabled 
to with Nature, to 
learn something of her secrets. So we play 


come communion 


with Nature [The disease of the game of life better and more bravely. 
existence nd the monotony of busi- We do better work for the time we have 
professional work are such as to allowed ourselves off duty. And that is 
us forget t beauty of the world the real value of recreation. 
t + + 
How to Add to One’s Income 
By KATHLEEN MOORE 
Keeping a Florist's Shop 
e day 1 the demand for cut’ date florist not only sclls flowers over the 
for de tive purposes is ever counter, but includes every branch of artis- 
i a gentlewoman, if she has the _ tic floral arrangement in her business. 
te qual ns, can earn a good She is required to decorate tables and 
I first-class florist’s shop houses for dinner parties, wedding recep- 
f provincial towns. In _ tions and balls ; for ‘* At Homes ”’ of every 
t rT tition is very keen, and description ; for children’s parties, christen- 
tabl yps of this kind are ings, luncheons, garden parties, and other 
ith, unless a person social functions. She receives orders for 
to sil very large sum in her — the decoration of churches on special Church 
Anyone who has only a moderate festivals, and for weddings in churches and 
uld lool ewhere. Good florist’s chapels. She has to beautify the very in- 
re not always to be found in the artistic platforms of public buildings for 
alt many people there concerts, meetings, and entertainments of 
S rt t vell. At present it all kinds. She has to decorate the waiting- 
to send from many rooms of railway stations when there is a 
ial t to London for rare royal visit, and supply appropriate plants 
flow for special occasions, and flowers for regimental dinners and 
ften t purchaser will pay the civic banquets 
pecial 1 enger to bring them [he lady florist must be able, at a 
pre trair o that they will moment's notice, to send out wreaths and 
perfect condit If such flowers crosses for funerals, or bouquets for weddings 
tal nearer at hand, the and presents. She undertakes to keep town 
uld ¢ y save all this extra window boxes gay with flowers, and to 
tr | make conservatories beautiful with bloom 
) I \ ago, flowers were all the year round ; while the entire charge 
by all t the very rich or by of town gardens, both publi and private, 
1 tl rardens, as luxuries and the letting out of palms and ferns, 1s 
y spar except for festive also part of her work 
icl veddings, dinners, and To achieve success our lady florist must, 
f ers and plants in the first place, be a thorough woman of 
1” drawing-rooms business, with a capacity for getting the 
t le t mallest enter- right people to work for her She must 
t t floral decorations have a quick eye for colour, and be full of 
vith 1 nd artistic ideas on original and practical artistic ideas, which 
ot flor ration will tind her can be carried out without trouble. She 


lor an up-to 





must also havea certain amount of capital tc 
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put into her business, say from £500 to £800, 
if she wishes it to be a permanently paying 
one, as it cannot be run on profitable lines 
unless she is prepared to spend a great deal 
known. 


on it at first in getting her name 


She must remember that her business, from 
the fragile nature of her stock-in-trade, is 
always carried on at a certain dead loss, for 


practice of selling only 


unless she makes a 
the freshest blooms her reputation will suffer 


She must also have a settled income of her 


own to live on, as she can expect no great 


returns from the business for the first few 


years after she has paid all her trade ex 


penses This, of course 


only applies to a 


first-class establishment that can compete 
with a London shoy 

this business a 
first get a 
one of the 
where pupils are taken 


her stay there will enti: 


lo qualify herself for 


rentlewoman must thorough 


training at various large shops 
and the length of 
ely depend on her 
quickness in grasping the work. Good 
training in table decoration, wreath-making, 
had at London 


Association The fee is ten 


et may be the Women’s 


Gardening 


ruineas for four months’ training, and a 


larger sum will be asked if the lessons are 


private ones and the lady does not give 
some assistance while she is receiving her 
lessons. She will learn here the entire 


the best kinds to stock 
and the use to which they may be put for 


care of cut flowers 


also learn 


and where 


will 
how to pack her fragile goods 
to obtain them at 


decorative purposes. She 


discount prices 
When she has learnt her trade in this 
practical mannet he must choose the 


town to settle in, and the street best suited 
for her shop rhe 


shady side of the 


hop ought to be on the 
treet, and if 
no plate glass windows she 


there are 
must put them 


in, as the Vy show off he! goods as no other 
glass can possibly do rhe 


of her 


arrangement 


windows must be changed daily 


She will require a cool room at the back for 
making up her and a 


orde! 


and pac king 


ool cellar or rooms with a north aspect for 


keeping her flowers fresh during the night 
or when waiting to be made up 

Skilled assistants 
her in the 


will be needed to help 


busines and as she gets on 


she can take pupils But she will find it 


far better in the long run never to send out 


any but well-trained men and women to 


private houses where window-boxes and 
gardens need attention. 

She must personally Superintend every 
order that she gets, as it is her handling of 
the flowers in an artistic manner that will 
reputation. She must also be 
full of new ideas on all subjects connected 
with the business. Where 


must flowers 


make her 


possible, she 
from privat 
growers, who will supply her with exactly 
what she ’ 


also get her 


wants, and grow the flowers that 
are in most demand by her customers. 

A “pension ’’ for ferns and pot plants 
while their owners are from home 
is a department of the business for which 
} 


good 


away 


there is a 
The artists 
windows by 


chance of dev elopment 
arrangement of greengrocers 
vearly contract is 


way of making money. 


another 
Che watering ar 





washing of large palms and ferns in private 
Attractive 
decorating a 


houses may also be undertaken 


and novel dinner 


ways ol 
table are always in request Daring schemes 
of colour with rare and new flowers are sure 
to be wanted; but in doing this the decora- 
tions of the room must be taken into account 


and even the shade of the hostess’s frock 
and the colour of the dinner service must 
be studied if a happy note is to be given t 
the floral 


There is al 


arrangements 

great scope for novel decor- 
ations at a wedding reception. People will 
always be glad to pay well if the flowers at 
their entertainments are quite out of the 
So many 


common and specially beautiful 


people have no taste whatever in arrang- 
ing flowers that a clever lady florist, with 
pleasant manners and new and charming 


ideas, will b« ure of a welcome 

Anyone, however, who takes up a business 
of this kind must be able to stand fatigue 
as she must necessarily do a great deal of 


standing. The damp atmosphere of the 


be reckoned with, as It 
As the lady florist 


wise of her to 


shop also has to 
may cause rheumatism 
makes more money it will be 
garden with green- 


rent a small nursery 


he can keep her plants tor 
shich 
decoration, and other stock, all of whic 


should be put in charge of a good working 


houses, where 





gardener. 

















By ELSIE 


| Tl was only a small 
he had bought 


far more precious to him than many a finer 


(merican organ which 
second-hand, but it was 
is to its owner It had come in 
had SsCTa 

inty alter 
the treasure on which 
Often he 
depression caused by hope deferred, for more 
than 


up in doctors’ bills and house rent ; yet he 


instrument 
this way. He ped and saved his 
vear in order to buy 
heart had 


had experienced the 


coins year 
his long 
been set 
once his savings had been swallowed 
never quite lost heart, but went steadily 
plodding on until at last—one memorable 
day—the big brown coppers and the tiny 
pieces of silver which went towards making 
up th 

Then with what honest pride old Timothy 
forced the quaint money-box and 
poured out its contents on the parlour table ! 
His 
is they 


sunr were all secured 
ope n 


clumsy hands shook with excitement 


counted out the wee bits of silver 
ind placed them neatly in a little pile ; and 
the pennies rattled gaily against each other 
; if they knew all about it 
marshalled them to 


when the important 


when the master 
their column. Then 
business was finished, 
ind not a single halfpenny found wanting 
the old man leaned back heavily in his arm- 

lair, and said with something like a sob 


In his deep bass voice: 


Lisbeth! Ain't this just fine? We'll 

get the organ to-day 
Lisbeth felt almost as excited as he, but 
it did not suit her mood at all to make 
a display of “feeling.”” So she merely 
ra\ a nod, which wa however, emphati 


th to satisfy even her clated husband 
Neither of the old couple could manage 
much of a dinner that day, and Lisbeth 


lly refrained from scolding het partner 


conveyed 


a potato to his mouth 
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with his knife—although at any other time 


such a scandalous proceeding would have 
speedily brought down floods of wrath on 


his unlucky head; for, according to her 


neighbours, Lisbeth had ‘‘ genteel manners.” 


But the fact was the good woman had be- 
come too fully occupied with her own thoughts 
to notice the doings of 


““mere man,” the 


burning question of her’mind being—should 


she or should she not indulge in the ex- 


travagance of wearing her Sunday bonnet 


to town that afternoon? Pride answered 
‘““Yes,”” but economy said ‘“ No,” and 
which dictate ought she to obe ys 





surely, as the occasion was such a notable 


one, she might venture to wear the best 


she argued; and so, having cleared away 
the meal, she put on the lilac bonnet with 
more than her usual care, and so far ignored 
the dangers of pride as to take two peeps 
at herself in the 


She descended 


cracked looking-glass ! 
the 
an odd sensation of having gone back to the 


narrow staircase with 
into the 
Timothy 


days of her youth, and walked 
lattice-windowed 


stood vigorously brushing his hat and adding 


parlour wher« 


several finishing touches to his toilet, which 
any other day would have been conspicu- 
ous by their The worthy couple 
marched out of the cottage with the festive 


abse nce 


air befitting a bridal party, and in the garden 
Timothy must 
red rose and fasten in his buttonhole. Hi 
opened the green-painted gate with a flourish 
which brought quite half a dozen heads t 


needs stop to pluck a larg 


. j ik 
the neighbouring windows. The good 10Ik 
stared in amazement at the spectacle 

There was Timothy, with buoyant ste] 


jauntily carrying something tied up ina bril 
What with excr- 


y ] 
had assumed 


hant-hued handkerchief 


tion and excitement his tace 








. tint which matched the same ; 


his eyes 
under the bushy brows, 


beamed like stars 

the few grey locks remaining to him 
1 been oiled ut 
st suit, too, and a pair of highly polished 


ts which squ¢ aked not a little. 





sparingly. He-wore his 


Lisbeth 
straw bonnet with the lilac ribbons, 


looked a picture of contentment 


set off ruddy, smiling face to 
tion She tripped along at her hus- 
s side briskly as a young maiden, 
| not offer the slightest objection to 
whistling, of which she generally dis- 
1. Joy makes different creatures 
s sometime 

three-mile walk was accomplished in 
ltime. On entering the town they met 
friend, the organist of the little country 
which they attended, and him they 
mediately pressed into their service. 
And it was well they did so, for both were 
1 such an excited state of mind that the 

+ } { 


choosing an organ was 


organist accompanied the pair to the 
isic Shop of which the town boasted. 
itter to select an instru- 
liked ‘all on ’em,” but 
lly his choice fell on that gave 
l The money was handed 


one 


and 
oval of Timothy’s new 
the friend went off and 


arrangements were 
iple to their own pleasure 
r day it was in their simple 
incame home! Timothy 
yuse like a restless spirit, 
excursions to the garden 
te just to see if the object of his dreams 
t last in ht These antics rather 
ted Lisbet who, poor soul, betrayed 
ns of being in that unenviable condition 
red’ after the fatigues 

When het 

ff on his sixth journey to the gate 


husband 


f patience was exhausted 

sharply : 
Can't ’e 

limothy cat k meckly 
all right, Lisbeth— it 


bide still ?” 
‘I do ‘ope 
ere 


the 


oughter be 
xiously consulted 
Ndlather clock in the 


You'll Ly lait tore 


corner 


ever that organ 





TimoTruy’s TREASURE 


2 


if ’e don’t mind,”’ answered his wife, 
calmly brushing clouds of dust from her 
lilac bonnet. “I ‘twill come by- 
and-by if ’e gi’ it time.” : 

Thus rebuked, Timothy sank 
armchair with a sigh. 

After all, the did not arrive till 
early evening, when, as might have been 
expected, a small regiment of children 
formed its guard of honour. That was all 
very well, but when the “ escort’ went so 
far as to flatten chubby noses against the 
window-pane for a closer survey Lisbeth 
lost her temper. 

“Let ’em bide, Lisbeth, let ’em_ bide,’ 
said Timothy happily. He appeared too 
overjoyed at helping to push the organ into 
place to care in the least what anybody did. 

“Let ’em bide!” echoed Lisbeth wrath- 
fully. And she crossed over to the window 
and jerked down the white blind with a 
bang, muttering grimly: ‘“‘Let ’em 
through that, if they can!” 

An hour later silence reigned supreme in 
the old parlour, and the setting sun tenderly 
cast a soft rosy glow over the bowed figure 
at the organ. Timothy sat there, his eyes 
glistening with unshed tears, his fingers 
tremulously touching the ivory keys. And 
Lisbeth, in her rocking-chair by the open 
window, rested at eventide and breathed 
the scent of roses from the garden. Both 
seemed lost in a reverie, and there was no 
sound in the house but the heavy ticking 
of the grandfather clock, and 
faintly breaking the peaceful stillness, a 
muffled murmur of the distant sea. 

Then, as the stars shone out one by one 
in the dark sky, Timothy spoke : 

‘ Lisbeth, let’s 'ave just one tune!” 

She crossed the dim room and stood beside 
Timothy placed his trembling 


comes, 
s’ pose 
into his 


organ 


see 


outside, 


her husband. 


fingers on the keys, and Lisbeth’s silvery 
voice quivered as she sang their favourite 


hymn : 
‘Il praise my Maker with my breath, 
And when my voice is lost in death 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers ; 
My days of praise shall ne'er be past, 
While life and thought and being last, 
Or immortality endures.” 


And in the hush that followed I think the 
angels must have carried the song up to 


heaven 









































































LITTLE MARCELLE AND HER SECRET 
A STORY BY F. J. 

\ ARCELLE 

A the market 

was holiday time, and she was helping mothet 


at the stall. And whilst she 
making her plans—such 


CROSS 


stood mother in 


She was so happy! It 


beside her 


worked she was 
She 
would be eight years old in a month’s time. 
Her had promised penny 
a day for her services, 


great plans! 
mother her a 


and she reckoned 
that by the time her birthday arrived she 
would have a whole half-crown to spend 
What a splendid time she would have, and 
gladly she would spend her money! 


But what she would do on that happy day 


how 
She would not 
certainly not 

must share her secret with some- 


was her great secret even 
tell her mother—no 

But she 
so every night she whispered her plans 
to her old rag doll 


were so big that they 


one ; 
an elephant whose ears 
could take it all in 
And he would not tell het 
No! it was quite safe 

Day after 
market and helped m 
fine stall 
Gruyere, 


secret to anyone 
vith him 

day the little girl stood 
ther It was sucha 
Cheeses of all kinds were there: 
the big that looked 
as if the fairies played about there when 


the clock 


in the 


with holes 


struck midnight, and the ruddy 


brown Dutch from the land of dykes, and 
the green and white Roquefort, and the snow 
white petit Suisse, and the creamy Camem 
bert, and lots of othe Butter, too, and 
bacon, strings of sausages, bottles of pickl 
and all sorts of good things abounded 

Such lots of people came to the stall 
Women with serious faces looked at the 


ods and asked the price as gravely a: 


t h they had as many children to pro 
le for as the old woman who lived in 
t Girls in col ed dress¢ and no 
covering for their heads but fine coils of 


little 
varicty 


boys in blue suits and grey 
and shabby folk 
and genteel folk, and happy-faced folk, and 


dull-faced folk with faces that looked as if 
they had not drunk in the morning sunshine 


hair, and 


suits and suits 


Oh, Madame Morand had all sorts and sizes 
of customers ! 

And when the people saw little Marcelle 
her hair tied in a great queue with pink bows 
wrapping up the goods, and handing them 
out with a smile on her face and a polite 
word for all who addressed her 


house of a customer 


anon Carry- 
ing off a parcel to the 
then the 
mother: ‘ Oh 


why people would say to her 


ho, madame 


but you have 
got a new assistant who will make a splendid 
At which Madame 
Morand would smile contentedly 

Ah, yes; but they did not know why 
Marcelle was so blithe and brisk—only old 
Jumbo, with his big ears and his little eyes 
seemed to she told her 
knew of Marcelle’s great plans. She 
would eye her two younger brothers, Jean 
and André “Ah, ha! 
little boys, if you only knew what was going 
month on my _ birthday 
1’? And each 
she ret eived het money sl 
With the hel; 
was able to 


, ’ 
how much she would 


saleswoman some day.” 


which twinkle as 


secret 
and say to herself: 
to happen next 
how surprised you would be 
ie 


week-end, when 


counted it ever so carefully 
of her fingers on both hands she 


calculate to a nicety 


have by that great day, her eighth buirth- 
day 
Now Marcelle lived in a beautiful town 


where fogs are un- 


in the south of 
tideless, and all through 
winter the sun shines and the 
open Why, in January 


Jack Frost comes and freezes ‘ i 


known and the sea Is 
flowers grow 


. a 
in the when In 


england 


water jugs, whilst he nips our noses W: 


"eae 
doors, and when it 1s dam} 


we go out of 


} | 


1 0 the 
} 
and raw, and the 


moke gets lodged in Me 














THE 





ir so that it looks when 


like 
hid 


le-and-seek 


pea soup, 


and _ gets 


id the fog or the cloud, so that we 
find him—why, there he shines 
You 
roses and carnations 
feel so hot 
You 


the high mountains and big 


lav long nearly every day walk 
road and see 
and 


orange and lemons 


down and rest 


all vine-clad and flower 
ist you get is just when 
sun says rood-night ’’ as he goes down 
; of the blue sea 

where Mar 
So different from 


lh, it was beautiful town 
ell you 


ir England \ 
it live through the Eng 


town where delicate 
it everywhere you go you 
ir mother tongue spoken by your 
But vou find the natives of that town have 
though they do not 

rhe children, like 
vs and rls in England 


love each 
though they sometimes quat 
and the 
hills and wear out their 
ve to be patched by little 
whistle and 
tipeat 


They chatter like the sparrows 


rking mothers, and they 
l and and 
hoops nd go to carrying 
the rls play with their skip 
pes, ar p and skip and jump and 

\ ‘ ; and the their 
sin their pockets when they should not 


urbles 


S¢ hool 
boys put 
is they do in England 


Well, but w t not torget little 
elle and what happened on her birth 


our 


C1 r 1 market where Madame 
| I ds there was a round 
it. It wa plendid machine, worked 


it round and round 


wnen I ter l ( and as it 


ce up! 
boys and girls on it 
ved all kit of tunes Hanging on 
iron bat firmly fixed to the 


| t I vere gures of 


rool 
horses and 


rabbits 


Saw 


t I l ind cats and 


{ I ich aS you neve! 


olours, and nearly as 


leay — 
jean and Andr ed to stand 


ever so longingly at the 


finger in 


turning round, and wish 


they had lot f pennies so that they might 
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And Marcelle would 
watch the machine and the two boys with a 
curious look in her brown eyes, and say: 
“Ah, boys, wouldn’t it be jolly if we were 
rich and could ride on the roundabout ? ” 
And Jean and André would sigh regretfully 
and say, ‘‘ Wouldn’t it just?” 


ride on the animals 


But you must listen to the music and 
enjoy yourselves all the same,’’ Marcelle 
would say eagerly, whilst in her heart she 
would say, “‘ Ah, wait a bit—wait just a little 
bit—and we shall sec 

At last the great day came, and Marcelle 
spent a joyous morning. She received lots 
of little presents—very little they were, it is 
true ; but they showed how much father 
and mother and the boys loved her. 

In the afternoon, Marcelle, getting all her 
little store of money together, asked mother, 
in a voice which she tried to keep uncon- 
trembled a little with 
excitement, if she could take the boys for a 
And mother, who 
quite safe with 


cerned, but which 
town 
would be 
Marcelle, gladly gave her consent. 

So away the three went, the boys skipping 
and jumping and frolicking, for they were in 
good spirits, as they loved going out with 
Marcelle. It was Thursday, and a whole 
holiday at 

Down the old town they went towards the 
new Such a funny 
the houses crowded and huddled together 
tall houses of many storeys built on the side 
ot a steep hill 
leading up and up, till you would have been 
out of breath before you got to the top. 

If you had them, you 
would have looked into funny windows built 
all aslant, and there in the gloom you would 
have seen a cobbler or a carpenter at work 


walk to the new 


knew the boys 


om hool. 


old town it was; all 


with narrow streets of steps 


with 


been 


going 


and you would have said: ‘‘ What a queer 
little place! Why, I never saw such a 
room in England: it is all corners and 
curious shapes.’’ That is because the city 
is built on the side of a hill. In the after- 
noon you would have heard a man ringing 


a handbell, and you would have said, ** Oh, 
that’s the But it would be 
the dustman great square 
basket along the 
he rings, out comes someone with the dust- 


muifin man 


who pulls a 


narrow street, and, when 


box and pops its contents into the big 
square _ basket Just then perhaps, a 
donkey or a mule would come _ walking 


up the steps, with baskets on either side, 





ind vou would stand flat against the wall 

to avoid a collision, wondering if you had 
tt got into fairyland 

Well, down such streets the boys ran sure 

d down, down towards the 


footed as goats 


sea front in the new town, trotting along the 
broad street 
with beautiful 
and into the public garden where all people 
Past the beds they 
hardly looking at the violas and the carna 
tions 


bloom, 


amongst the big fine houses 


roses hanging over the walls 


can go flower went, 
the cyclamens and primulas, in full 
for they loved to see the 
and the tramcars and carriages 
and all the bustle of the 

Marcelle skilfully led them to that 
f the shore 


motors 
dashing by 
rowd 

part 


where the donkeys stand for 


hire in a little enclosure specially made for 
them The sun was very hot this January 
day, and by the time they got there little 


Andre felt quite tired 


‘Oh, Marcelle,”’ he cried how jolly it 


would be to ride on a donkey to-day !"’ 
If we only had money enough for a 
nkey ride!’’ sighed Jean 


And then Marcelle whispered in their ears 
the first part of her great secret. They were 
donkey-ride together. You 


ll to have a 
I children’s eyes open 


uuld have seen the 


vith astonishment when they heard the 
new 
But it was quite true, for Marcelle went 
to the donkey woman, with whom she 
had previously arranged, and, hey presto! 


could say 
three of the pretty 
for Marcelle 


th her 


‘i. Jac k 


animals were brought out 


before vou Robinson "’ 


just as if she had come back 
pockets tull of gold, from the cave 


aT | t 
wil i 


Ali Baba kept his treasures 


Well, off they set together, and rode along 
the seashore into anothei country {ol 
you must know that Italy is just close at 
hand to this town of southern France 
Yes; they rode proud is little princes, on 
to the bridge over the ravine where France 
ends and Italy begins——a full mile or more 
they rode, past the harbour shimmering 

the afternoon sun, and back through the 
t 

Such a ride no one had ever had before 


price they paid, for the donkey woman 


loved little Marcelle, and determined that 
( id her brother uld be treated to a 
I rid uch as only rich peopl generally 


were all kinds of 


there 
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little cakes and nicknacks which were quite v 
unexpected, except by mother, who had ) 


the secret that morning, v 


treat of all was still to a 
come. In the evening 


Marcelle a 
that they should all go and look at the s 
roundabout 


mind you 


heard some of 
But the great 


proposed 


only k 


They all went, mother as well, the boys 





skipping along—not quite so fast as in the I 
morning, it is true, but still very happy I 
Then, when they got to the place, Mar elle 5 


took away the children’s breath by asking 

if they would like to go on the roundabout S 
Would they What a question! Why 

they simply danced with delight 
So the three 


mother standing 


went on to the 


by to 


machine 5 
watch them ride 


Marcelle considered for a moment whether 


she would choose the dog with the long 
straight tail painted a bright blue, or the \ 
big cat painted red, or the great rabbit SE 
painted yellow. All these had a doubl h 
movement: they rose and fell as the 
machine went round Or should she go on ' 


the back of the swan, which moved mayjestic- 





ally round, or in the elephant parlour? 

Finally she decided on the cat f 
But the boys had no hesitation. h 

both sprang into a little round tower, which 

they could spin round at a great pace whilst ( 


Before the 


ling round to 


it twirled with the machine 


machine started they were cir 








their heart's delight so fast that it almost 
made you dizzy to look at them I 
They were in ecstasies of delight, an 
came off most regretfully. Mother had t 
go home then, but they begged so hard to 
stay a little longer; and Marcelle begg ti 
too, for her little store was not all gone yet 
so that mother readily gave her consent 
‘One more ride, boys,’ said Mat 
a little later and after that home to 
bed 
And then that happened which I wi t 
rather not tell only such thu u 
happen even on birthdays and_ holidays 
when we think we are going to enjoy oul 
selves to our heart content 
By this time the boys were tired, and 
when they got on to the roundabout they t 
were so excited that they quite forgot their 
good manner 
They whistled, they shouted, they pushed 
a boy out of the tower so as to have It au 
to themselves, and they spun it round so fast ¢ 
| u 


that they got dizzy Then they qualres 











the beautiful « 


another! and 


t nd held 


THE 


listen to 
graceful 
They paid no 
either, 


would not 
r from the 
eated 


roundabout 


swan 


man 
became pink with 
of her 


{ > 
1Ace¢ 


of the ill manners 


d down going home, for they 


But the 
the 
upper town was verv difter- 

had 


id was it 


they had behaved 
its way up queer 
come down 
For Mare elle’s 
ne! The moon shining 
the 
ho is said to live there 
roll down 
But she 


no 


SO 


alm waters of 


e big tears 
e had been looking 

sce them—oh she 
for that Still 


knowing how 


they were 
ill they 


ad little party which 
( But they soon brightened 
t the to bed 

and then she prayed 


bovs and 

having whispered in 
to sleep 

turned to the parlour Mar- 

the of the room 

mother knew all that 

heart, and went gently 

1 on the little girl’s head 

softly by 


wet face was pressed 


corner’: 


two 


‘ } a Il 
ise, yet things turned 


done wrong? I 


said mother 


re so riotous 

But 
very much 
them.”’ 

; the 


t over-excited 
w very 
you gave 
lle with a sigh 
how 


tell 
didn't 


me to 


4 + 


at they 


you 
mean 


t v longing to feel happy 


‘Tl 


Was 


r+ nued 


( again 


mothe1 
and it 
to do all that 
‘lought to have been 


{or 


iarcele 
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more careful; but, oh! my spirits seemed 
to come out of the top of my head.’ ”’ 

Marcelle was smiling now. ** Mother,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ it seemed to me till just now as 
if somehow I had done everything wrong.”’ 
But she felt happier, and kissed her mother’s 
furrowed cheek lovingly. 

Mother wanted to help her and to make 
her feel quite happy, so she said gently, ‘‘ It 
gave you great pleasure to help me, Mar- 
celle, and to look forward to your birthday 
to-day ?”’ 

Oh 
much.” 

“In doing our daily work, and helping 
one another,’’ said mother, ‘‘ we find great 
joy if kind and 
yours is—more, oftentimes, than in seeking 
to find pleasure.”’ 

“Yes, indeed, mother, 
Marcelle thoughtfully. 

““When little ones get over-excited with 
pleasure,”’ said mother, “ they are like the 
kettle—they boil over, and there is a com- 
motion.” 

Then Marcelle laughed heartily. 


yes, mother; ever and ever so 


our hearts are loving as 


that is true,”’ said 


“Yes, yes,’’ she cried; ‘“‘ the boys were 
like the kettle: they boiled over. But the 
water does no harm, and the boys have 


done no harm either. Indeed, mother, they 
have taught me a little lesson which I will 
bear in mind.” 

Then Marcelle her 
mother’s neck, and kissed her ever so many 
and neck, 


threw arms round 


times on the forehead and cheeks 


and went to bed very, very happy. 


<fo 


THE FAITH 


Henri Arnaud 


HEROES OF 
V. 
CHARLES MOORI 


BY HENRY 


N a dark, windy night in August, 1689, 
() a company of Protestant exiles 
strong, met secretly in a large forest in 
Switzerland, to start long dan 
gerous march to their native valleys in the 
northern extremity of Piedmont. In those 
valleys some Christians known as Waldenses 
had for five hundred years held fast to the 
teaching of the Gospel, rejecting all attempts 
to taint it with Roman Catholicism. 

Concerning the origin of the 
Waldenses there is a difference of opinion, 


goo 


on a and 


name 
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some people believing it to have been derived 
fr¢ Peter Valdo, or Waldo, a reformer of 
the twelfth century, and others contend- 
ing that it is derived from the Latin word 
vallis, a valley 

In 1686 the Duke of Savoy, instigated 
bv his ally, King Louis XIV. of France, 
ordered all his Protestant subjects to demol- 
ish their churches and take their children 
to Roman Catholic priests for baptism 
Without hesitation the Waldenses refused 
to obey, and on hearing of their deter- 
mination Louis sent troops to aid the 
Duke of Savoy in punishing them. On 
April 23rd, 1686, the French attacked the 
Waldenses, but were repulsed with heavy 
losses, and on the following day the Duke's 
soldiers met with a simular defeat. 

In spite of these tw 
the Waldenses lost heart and submitted to 
the combined army Far better for them 


tories, however, 


would it have been had they fought on 
against tremendous odds and died in battle, 
for of the 14,000 who surrendered 11,000 
died in prison from neglect in the course ot 
a few months. The survivors were set free 
through the intercession of the Protestants 
of Switzerland, who promised to give them 
shelter, and to prevent them from returning 
their native country 

Although the Waldenses were able in 
Switzerland to worship God without fear of 
persecution, they yearned for their old homes 
in the valleys of Piedmont, and none was 
more anxious to return to the land hallowed 
by their ancestors’ sufferings for the faith 
than their pastor, Henri Arnaud He telt 
that his duty lay among that section of hi 
fellow-countrymen who, rather than lose 
their homes, had pretended to become 
Roman Catholics and were permitting their 
children to be taught false doctrine by the 
pricst He made know 


to his people his 


determination to return home, and _ 1,000 
of them volunteered to accompany him 
on his perilous journey 


It was at nine o'clock on the night of 
August 16th, 1680, that the exiled Waldenses 
met in the forest known as the Wood of 
ion; but the start across the Lake of Geneva, 
which was to have been made immediately 
was delayed by the non-arrival of 122 men 
Some months later it was known that the 


Sw having suspected the men of intend 


ing to quit Switzerland, had put them under 
arrest 





Owing to the weather being squally, the 
crossing of the lake was attended with great 
danger. Six hundred of the party had been 
safely landed on the eastern shore when 
the boatmen, who had been paid in advance, 
decamped, and, as it was impossible to obtain 
other boats, 300 Waldenses had to be left 
behind, 

Phe 600 men were formed into companies, 
and the long march was begun, but not 
until Henri Arnaud had prayed to God 
that their undertaking might be crowned 
with success. 

When daylight came their adventures 
began. A Savoyard soldier suddenly con- 
fronted them and, levelling his pistol at the 
foremost man, commanded them to halt. 
Arnaud, undaunted, stepped forward to 


speak to him ; he was followed by six men 
armed with muskets, and at the sight of the 
musketeers the horseman wheeled about 
and galloped ot 

Later in the day a party ol Davoyard 
gentlemen rode up to the advance body of 
the Waldenses and commanded them to 
lay down their arms, threatening with 
severe punishment all who refused to do so 
Then, while they were using threats, they 
caught sight of the main body of the Wal- 
denses coming along, and turned to escape. 
Sut they were too late; they were taken 
prisoners and held as hostages 

The news of the return of the Waldenses 
had spread rapidly throughout the country, 
and the priests were stirring up the people 
to drive them back But Pastor Arnaud 
had developed into a brave and wise soldier 
and his determined manne! cowed any 
priests or peasants who sought by threats 
or artful offers of friendship to arrest their 
progress 

During the following tive days the herol 
Waldenses were engaged in crossing moun- 
tains, often knee-deep in snow, and frequently 
drenched to the skin by rain. Far worse 
than snow or rain was the fog, in which 
they frequently lost their way and on 
one occasion they tound themselves on the 
brink of a precipice 

On the eighth day of their march they 
irrived at a mountain pass through which 
they had to travel From the mountain 
top the French soldiers had rolled huge 
masses of rock down below, making te 
route almost impassable And high up on 


nth more 
either side the oldiers stood with more 























s of rock, ready to roll them down on 
Waldenses should they attempt to 
eed in spite of the obstructions. 


} 


ri Arnaud w ly decided not to at- 
to get thi the pass. He gave 


n to retrace their steps, 





limb the mountain from which they 
ended It was arduous’ work, 
t f tives, losing their 
slipped down and were captured 
nemy These unfortunate men 

nt to th lleys for life 
1 rs were now scouring 
ntrv to kill or pture the Waldenses 
the retu les were approaching 
the 1 ntain of Touliers they 

to f th the troops. 
Who are you French officer sang 


we are permitted 
Arnaud 1 1; but no sooner had 
than t French opened a fierce 

Lowers When the 
t had yntit for nearly two hours 


t either ing gained an advan- 


ATI t order to advance 
t el v from the bridge With 
shouts the W nses rushed forward 
t ry f the French, who 

iter 1 | . feeble resistance 
the victorious Wal 

t rest ot the torce from 


nti I 1 nd captured the whok 


fteen W nses had been killed 
the two hour 
\ri lebrated the victory 


prayer and praise 





i t ttlet Four days later there 
| re 1 f they found then 
Prali still standing 


their absence 





Cathol rvice but Arnaud 

ed the crucitixes 

Tt | of the rejected 

the pulpit, Arnaud 

t hurch, moving his 

\ ind won by 

I tet ind thus 

1 ( ion of the chief 

t valley they had travelled 
r to } I t when they had been 
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‘ l V neal ina, KNOWMNE 


leteat the 
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enemy in a pitched battle, Arnaud withdrew 
his men to a deserted castle on the summit 
of a high, steep rock. On October 29th 
the French began the attack, but were 
driven back by the Waldenses, and, several 
other attempts being equally unsuccessful, 
they departed from the neighbourhood. 

When spring came, the French troops 
returned, and it was well that during their 
absence Arnaud had fortified the old castle, 
for the enemy now numbered 22,000 men. 
Over this large force the little band of 
Protestants, reduced now to less than 400, 
won a great victory, driving them back when 
they attempted to carry the castle by assault, 
and then putting the whole army to flight. 

With a still larger army the French again 
returned, approaching the castle on three 
sides and confident that now at last they 
would kill or capture Arnaud and scatter his 
followers. Clambering up the steep rock, 
the three parties of Frenchmen rushed 
simultaneously at the castle and captured 
it; but only to find that it was deserted. 
Under cover of a dense mist Arnaud had 
led his little force down a ravine and got 
them away in saicty 

A few days later Arnaud and his band of 
heroes received the welcome news that the 
French soldiers were returning to their own 
country, owing to a disagreement having 
occurred between France and Savoy. Close 
on this piece of news came a message from 
the Duke of Savoy. giving the harassed 
Waldenses permission to return to their 
valleys, and promising them freedom to wor- 
ship God according to the Protestant faith. 

Arnaud now devoted himself to his 
pastoral duties with renewed energy. The 
churches which had been d stroyed during 
the exile of the Waldenses were rebuilt, 
and those which had been taken possession 
ot by the Roman Catholics were purged ot 
their crucifixes and images and filled again 
with Protestant worshippers 

hirtv-one years later the Waldenses 
were again driven into exile for refusing to 
have their children brought up as Roman 
Catholics Arnaud, now a very old man, 
accompanied them to Schénberg, and con- 
tinued his pastoral duties until his death. 
He died in exile, but in the valleys of Pied- 
mont that he loved so dearly the story of 
his heroism and his piety has been told to 
eeneration after generation of Protestant 


children 
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SUNDAY TALKS 
Soring Cleaning 


BY THE REV AVERELL RAMSEY 


er paragraph that made me smile 
it is—only omitting the name of the 


refers: ‘“* The 


h made an appeal to his 


churcn on 


What a caput il idea ! The 


regation t e and clean out the 


parson asked 


work was to lx 
called it 
know 


, ] nit ¥ ‘ lyr 
vl cieanin Fo everybody 


In i thoroug ng veep 
mes to clear the t out of the chimney 
rdrobes are empticd chest of drawet 
e rummaged t] h for moths, carpets 
taken up and beaten, curtains are pulled 
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ttresses are put out to air in the sunshine 
lankets are \ ied, floors and stairs are 
ibbed, brass I fircirons are polished 
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jumble sale or to t lustbin 
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ful is dashed into every ditch and slum and 
corner and crevice to make a Clean flox + 


Then she spreads a_ beautiful new green 


carpet on the fields, and hangs up tresh 
leafy curtains 
the carpet Soon ‘the flowers appear on 
the earth,’”’ birds sing in the shrubberies 
and the tre of the field 


hands 


on the hedgerows to matct 





“Clap thei 


The psalmist prayed that such a 5 





cleaning might take place in his heart and 
life “Wash me 
iquity, and cleanse me 


throughly from mine In- 
from my sin 
Create in me a clean heart, O God; and 


renew a right spirit within me” (Psalm ]j 


_ me IO). 


He knew that he needed thorough re- 


newal—“‘ truth in the inward parts 
conscience \ 1 of offence,” a soul fill 
with pure thought good desi generous 
motive and honest purpr 


When a peasant lad in the west of Ireland 
was asked by his Sunday school teacher if 
he knew the meaning of “ holiness,” he 
answered, in the soft native dialect, “ Plase 
miss, It’s to be clane inside.” 

It were well if every one of us understood 
as much as that Irish 


bog where he lived, he had 


hine after a coat of fresh whit 
inside the place was lett 
with smoke and _ pestilent slime 
thought “ holine must be differer 
that Ye it is to be clean insid 
What a contrast there is between the rough 


irface of an oyste! shell and 








brown, dirty 
its smooth, white, pearly hi 





heart was for a time very 


hidden pearl. He made “a fair show the 
flesh.’” He had a good reputation for piety 


ee 
hurked I ius 


vet he knew that many evils 


bosom—cobwebs that must be cleared away 
tau that 1 t be wa 1 out, ~ secret 
fault that must be conf d, correct 





cured It was this knowledge that led ! 











to cry, ‘*O God, Thou knowest my 10 

ne and my si are not hid from The 
Let none of u ippose that we ar better 

than he and h e no need for a clean heart 
Some time photog ier took t 

portrait of a litt ld who was a u 

II od health, with a skin fau and clear 

But when the artist had passed the negauv 


of the picture throu h his chemical solution 


tS 


vered with spots. 
















































| days elapsed, and then, not only on 
whol 


child had an attack of 


Sevela 
face, but ont 
n of spots Che 


body, there was an 





x The camera had detected and 
, what no one had _ suspected 
_, disease that was invisible to the 
evi Ar Says the psalmist, 
1 hast t our iniquities before 
r secret sins in the light of Thy 
\ little out bbing will not avail 
ce cle inward parts.”’ David's 
5 *W ( roughly ’’—all through 
ke every t white and pure. 
Youth is the ot life. Now is the 
to obta this cleansing. An _ old 
kin to Dr. Moffat, ‘“‘If you 
e yo I'll be a Christian ; 
) ’ Begin now. There is a 
pened for sin and for unclean 
The f Jesus cleanseth 
ull s 
r spl everything is put 
ts proper ( fresh and fair; put 
t, to be kept t And what many of 
st need is . right spirit that all 
r ict I e ruled by right, ordered 
to please G 
Did you hear of the little boy who, after a 


leaning, made a great tuss one morn- 
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ing because he could not find something he 
wanted before going to school ? 


** He hunted through the library, 
He looked behind the door, 
He searched where baby keeps his toys 
Upon the nursery floor ; 
He asked the cook and Mary, 
He called mamma to look, 
He even started siste: up 
To leave her Christmas book, 
couldn’t find it anywhere, 
And knew some horrid tramp 


"a 


Had walked in through the open gate 
And stolen it—the scamp! 

Perhaps the dog had taken it 
And hidden it away; 

Or else, perhaps, he’d chewed it up 


And swallowed it in play. 


** And then mamma came down the stairs, 

Looked through the cupboard door, 

And there it hung upon the peg, 
As it had hung before, 

And Tommy’s cheeks turned rosy red, 
Astonished was 

He couldn’t find | 
‘Twas in its proper 


} 


his face ; 

s cap—because 
‘ ern 

place! 


That boy needed “‘a right spirit ” to give 


him right habits, a right temper, and an 
orderly life. There is a new creation,” 
says St. Paul, in every Christian (2 Cor. v. 
17, R.V., margin). Look and learn. Get 
a clean heart and a right spirit, and you 
will be a new creature. Then ‘the old 


things are passed away ; behold, they are 


become new.” 


The Crutch-and-Kindness League 


By the Rev. J. 


\| ANY a good sermx m has been preached 
AY. from a sil rd taken as a text; 
lly n that word started up some 
ntrast Lord, I will follow Thee, 
is a great man, 
urabl is a leper Who 
t heard nt lessons trom these ? 
i i ingle words, however, 
eC ¢ ipressive—those that 
nl xpected shadow on 
Ss t uready deep enough, 

re W 1 man carried out 
nly son of mother and she 
S a widow Hiere is the climax of a 

in said 

thoughts of this 


REID HOWATT 


kind instinctively come into the mind. 
Some child is spoken of, and the circum- 
stances connected with him are pathetic. 


He is fatherless, lonesome, in a poor home, 
in a dull nook of the East-End. What needs 
to be added to compk te the pl ture ? Only 


this, “ And he is a cripple At the sound 
of that word how there springs up before us 
all that a young life craves for—sunshine, 
ereen stretches studded with flowers like 


stars, romp and laughter ruddy cheeks and 
glittering eyes! But ! This, 


a nutshell, is the lot of more than nine 


he is a cripple 
in 
thousand poor children in London alone. 
It does not follow, though, that the sufferer 
heart gives great 


uses crutches. The kind 
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enlargement to that word ripple 
it to mean a child that for some reason or 
unfitted for 
life’s rough fight. The cause may be spinal 


other has become hope lesslv 


and the poor thing may neve 
va | 
(i 


stan 


r 
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It 


be al 


1 
takes 


le to 


let alone walk; though the limbs may 
be straight enough, yet the child is 


pled,”’ just as some venture is crippled when 


anything has happened to hinder it 


achieving what else it might |! 
It is in this large sense of the word the Cr 


and- Kindness Leagu araws 
these thousands of ailing Ihttl 
[here is one pititul aspect ¢ 


to 


rt 


lave 
its 
Lona 


such 


ee rip 
Irom 
done 


utch 
heart 
mcrs 


cases 


which never fails to flit before those brought 


into contact with t mall suffering ones 
It is the rarely mentioned yet ever present 
Her child 


train on the mot s heart 


most likely, was born bonny a 
is most children, but there came the 


nd he: 


accel 


dent, or the sicknes id all her dear mother- 
dreams were scattered To the end this 
brings a kind of spiritual stupor over het 

why sie should have een singled out for 
such a sorrow 1s lem that simply 


wrings her heart; it is always there 


Can anything ve done to 


SW 


ecten 


this 


bitterness or lighten these shadows ? Much! 


and within the p r of everyone, far-off 
or near, rich or poor, young or old Personal 
contact is doubtless the ideal: ‘* I was sick 
ind ve visited Me But modern life is 
too complex and its mditions too ramified 
to permit of personal visitation, even by 


Or are 
Or 


| oO w 


carts tl 
by the 


Leag 


mites o 


tendecrest he 


arts 


shackled to 


ill 

etl 

ey 
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LOT most 





nsecrates 


There are few of us but have 
vellously helped through some t 
by the written words of some lov 
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restr 
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is present 
ect to the 
know not 
rutch-and 
does for 
humanity 


ot us om 


the 
been 
rying 


pen 
Miatr 


time 


ing triend 


so that where we had been listless and 


hopeless ther ume flowing in again the 
lessed tide of hope, and we have buckled 
on our armour afresh A letter to a poor 
crippled child can be no less like idiant 
messenge!l nd this is all that the League 
isks—a letter to be sent by each member 

] } 


once a montn it least to some 


child in London Phi nan address 
and all needtul particulars of the child are 
furnished the member, and by the mediun 
of the post the good work 1s done What 
wide opt thi rive tL mere lance t the 


the 


nonth 








indicate ; the writers are in all parts of the 
world 

All further particulars may be had for a 
stamp from Su . JOHN Kirk, Secretan 
22 John Street, Theobald’s Road, London 
W.« 

Our New Members 

Miss Ivy Mordecai, Belfast, Morant Bay 
Jamaica, B.W.I.; W. H. Monk-Smith 
Hotel Vallana \rosa Switzerland ; Miss 
K. Laird, Drumshanbo, Co. Leitrim, Ireland: 
Mr. Alfred Beale, Speenhamland Newbury. 
Berks ; Miss Megan Lloyd-George Downing 
Street, S.W.; Miss Jenni Sanders Oueen’s 
Road, Wimbledon ; Miss Flora Rose The 
Whist, Wellington Road Belvedere Kent : 
Miss Hilda Tassell, Ingworth, Galverston 
Road, Putney; Miss’ Bellerby, Kandy 
Hillwood, Ceylon; Miss F. Jass, c.o. Miss 
Bellerby, Kandy, Hillwood, Ceylon; Miss 
E. Perrott, Waitoa, Waikato, North Island 
New Zealand ; Mrs. Scott Cameron, Regents 
Hotel, Leamington; Miss Lily Harmon 
Chi-nau-fu, Shantung, North China; Miss 
Emily Huson London Road, Hertford 
Heath, Herts; Miss Matthews Endsleigh 
Tavistock ; Miss F. M. Williams, Bridgend 
Glamorgan; Miss May Brodie, Montrose 
North End Road, Hampstead; Miss E. Har 
ton, Bray, Wicklow, Ireland; Mrs. Ric 
and Miss Helen Ricardo, Stony Yarrows 
Mayford, nr. Woking; Miss Emily Ward 
Hillside Cottage, Stanton St. John, Oxford ; 
Miss H. Francis Blain, Brixton Hill, $.W.; 
Master Joseph I Hoare, Cromer; Miss 
Kose Baldwin Miss Rose Glover and Miss 
Martha Neal, per Miss M. C. Leonard 
Weston-super-Mare ; Miss Annie Swan, Win- 
ton, Bournemouth ; Mrs. Masters, Moordown 
Cambridge: Miss May Payne, The Misses 
D. and A. Augustus, Miss Eleanor Adcock 
Miss Kate Mabey, Miss Fanny Morris, Miss 
Jessie Covever. Miss Rosa Baker, Miss Caro- 
lime Gsibbs \Liss Nelhe Westmore, Miss 
Kate McClelland, per Miss Peacocke, Wynd- 
gate, Sandown, Isle of Wight; Mr. L. G 
Ambrose, Mr. Patrick Rhodes, Mr. Harold 
Sacer, Mr. Eric Hobbs, Mr. Eric Tait, Mr 
Raymond Tove, Mr. Alex. Ewing, Mr 
Gerald Rhod Mr. Charles Spong, Mr 
John sae! Mii Percival Moles Mr. R y 
MacGeagh, Mr. William West, Mr. Edward 
West, Mr. Wilfrid Pittis, Miss Hilda I 
per Mr. L. G. Ambrose, c.o. Rev. Gordon 
Ewing, M.A., Bedford House School, Gnm- 
ston Avenue, Folkestone ; Miss Beatrice Lay 
Miss Kemp. Miss Oram, Miss Frankin 
Miss Harndew, Miss Byford, Miss K. Wilkin 
son, Miss Gundry, Miss K. Wills, Mr. Wooe 
Mr. Sumptior Mr. Caunter, per Miss B 
niell Ashley Koad Parkstone 
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. /ENO’S. “FRUIT 
*| SALT’ 


A Household Remedy for 


all Functional Derangements of the Liver, 
Temporary Congestion arising from Alco- 
holic Beverages, Errors in Diet (Eating 
or Drinking), Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
tiddiness. Oppression or Feeling of 
Melancholy, Vomiting, Heartburn, Sour- 
ness of the Stomach, or Constipation. It is 
aRefreshing and Invigorating Beverage, 
most Invatuable to Travellers, Emigrants, 
Sailors, & Residents in Tropical Climates. 


Liver 


CAUTION. 


repared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
WORKS, London, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere. 
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You can buy rub ber heels for twopence. : 
But you can’t buy good ones. =| 


The best—not the most expensive, but ff i 
the be est-——cost 63« 1. men ‘s, and 44d, ; 
ladies’ and children’s. ae 

They are known as Redfern’s ah 

} Navy Pads, ‘| 

But be sure they have “Redfern’s 
Navy Pad” stamped on each 
one. 
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Quality 
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Men's 64d.; Ladies’ and |} 
Children’s 44d. B 
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Write for Booklet to— ae 
REDFERN’S RUBBER WORKS, s 
ae 


Hyde, Nr. Manchester. 
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REYNOLDS’ 
> | |WHEATMEAL BREAD 


FURE NGSSTIVE Bread e product of 
nest quality Wh it pro- 
growing demand 


Ss met, 


J. REYNOLDS & CO., Ltd., Millers, Cloucester. 


(. BRANDAUER & Co, Lr, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 























SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 

ther set ’ 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 








Attention is] 


| 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. | 











To be taken on a little sugar 
night and morning. 


URICURA 
DROPS. |... 


The Finest Cure for Kidney Com- 
plaints, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Gout, 
Lumbago, or any Pain in the Back. 














Eliminates the Cause, Effects 
the Cure, when everything cise 
has failed. 

Multitudes of men and women can 
testify to the truth of this statement. 


Have been tested for nearly 20 
years with marvellous results. 


Of BOOTS, Ltd., and all Chemists; or 
Post Free Hammond Remedies Co., 
Barry, Glamorgan. 


No need to say any more-give them 
a fair trial. 
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“GOCOA-CHAT” ) { 4 


“Yes—there is 
something about 
VAN HOUTEN’S 
which seems 
wanting in other 
cocoas! Its ex- 
quisite NATURAL 
flavour and pe- 
culiar lightness 
have made VAN 
HOUTEN’S my 
favourite break- 
fast and supper 
beverage.” 









































ARE YOU ee WHY NOT? 


“ and Years or owe’ All Goods Sent Direct from 
i . a” Factory to Home 
(Saving Middle Profits 













I 
me Perfectly New Condition, 
Prompt Despatch. 


Packed Free. Fully Hlustrated Cat 





Carriage Paid Post Free. 
Cash cr instalments. . 
Show I Established 6 ft. 6 in. | S with wir mattre " attress 
62, MOOR STREET. 188s sttaam J r pillows 


CHARLES RILEY, DESK 5. MOOR STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 






























IF sufferers would only TRY *ECZEMA 
The EOZOLINE REMEDIES eo® 
Ointment, 1/14. RASHES, SPOTS, PIMPLES, BAD LEGS 


Tablets, 1/14 
ee AND SKIN DISEASES 



























POSTAGE 
Veterinary f THEY COULD GET CURED. 
Ointment, ” 
Tabiets, ¢ The Reasonable and Reliable Course. 
and Soap Vey /s : ne 2 with a 
ls A gentleman writes bes er Was trou 1 20 yea . 
aiso Sh. pages uf a pot » utely cured A lady sa) “i 
made \ ire Worth os home fro mi hoe spilal as 
ad & Postage 34. 4 intle” WHAT MORE ‘NEED “BE ADDED? m 
ogs, etc. — - - 

an SOAP—OINTMENT—TABLETS, Write W.W. HUNTER, Regent St., Swindon, W! 

A WONDERFUL COMPLETE REMEDY. to-day. TESTIMONIALS FREE, 
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¥ L knew Je us Christ 


the Bible 


Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


MAY 2nd. PAUL’S FIRST MISSIONARY 
JOURNEY 
Acts x I—I2 
ts TO EMPHASISE. 1) The baptism of the 
Ghost. (2) The punishment of the 
ise prophet. (3) The astonishment of the 
at the teaching of the Lord. 
had something worth preaching, 
nd he determined that it should be 
spread Accordingly he set out 
ssionary journey, and from that 


| this his example has been followed 
been eager to see the 
Lord’s Kingdom upon 


thers who have 
sion of thei 


Missionary Enterprise and its Fruits 

ago an Englishman 
very savage cannibal 
the borders of 


it half a century 
f nine tribe f 
Indians, who lived on 
He went amongst them as a mis 
nd at first found the work very 
ny times being nearly murdered 
Indians. He started a school, and 
well as boys attended 
called all the people 
and with their 
ilt a Christian village After a while 
t to another place and again started 
' churches and schools 
Heathen Indians coming 
I seeing the great 
y Christianity, were 
know more of the wonderful 
omplished these things, 
» adopt the Christian 


ere friendly t im 


se village 
ges introduced 
Is to 
had a 


) they came t 


MAY %h. PAUL AT ANTIOCH IN 
PISIDIA 
vill, 13-52 

TO EMPHASIS} 1) Paul's review of what 
“0G Dad done for the Israelites. (2) His 
bold declaration « Christ's resurrection. 
3) The progre of the Gospel. (4) The 
ersecution of Pa und Barnabas 


and was therefore 


to recommend Him to others. Therein 
the secret of his enthusiasm. At a large 
iven in New York not very long ago 
wn lady sat beside a German 


of science, to whom, quite natur- 
conversation, she said, 


” “The Bible!” 


he course ot 


Says so-and-so. 


remarked the Professor ; ‘‘ you don’t believe 
the Bible!’’ ‘‘ Yes, indeed, I do believe it,”’ 
said the lady. ‘‘ Why, I didn’t suppose that 
any intelligent person to-day believed the 
Bible !’’ “Oh, yes,” replied the lady, “I 
believe it all; I know the Author.” The 
scientist was silenced ; against such evidence 
he had nothing to say. 


A Missionary Hero 

Few men are doing a more heroic work 
than Dr. Grenfell, the Labrador missionary, 
who is daily surrounded with terrible 
dangers as he moves from one place to 
another preaching the Gospel and minister- 
ing to the ailments of the body. 

Not many months ago this noble worker 
had a most thrilling experience. He had 
left Battle Harbour, Labrador, to attend 
patients at a settlement ten miles distant, 
and was travelling over the ice with a pack 
of dogs, when he found himself driven off 
the coast by a moving ice-field. Before he 
realised it he was in an area covered only 
with broken drift ice, and before he could 
stop the dogs they had carried him into the 
water. The animals attempted to climb 
on Dr. Grenfell's back, and he was obliged 
to fight them before he was able to climb 
on to a solid piece of ice-drift. The dogs also 
succeeded in saving themselves. With the 
wind blowing a gale, the temperature ten 
below zero, and night at hand, the doctor 
would have been frozen to death but for the 
ingenuity he displayed. Taking off his skin 
boots, he cut them in halves and placed the 
pieces over his back and chest to shield 
these parts of his body. 

As the wind and cold increased he deter- 
mined to kill three of the dogs to afford 
him more warmth and to supply the other 
animals with food, fearing that, becoming 
hungry, they might tear him to pieces. As 
it was, they attacked him savagely, and he 
was bitten terribly about the hands and legs. 
He wrapped himself up in the skins of the 
dead dogs, but still found it so cold that he 
repeatedly had to run about the ice to keep 
up the circulation of the blood. Hoping 
that the next day he would be in sight of 
land, Dr. Grenfell took the legs of the dead 
dogs, and, binding them together, made a 
pole to the top of which he attached part 
of his shirt to serve as a signal. The flag 
was seen by fishermen on the coast, and the 
brave missionary was rescued. 

































































61 THE 


PAUL AT ICONIUM AND 


LYSTRA 


MAY 16th 


Acts x I—238 
PoINTS TO EMPHASISE. 1) Iconium’s reception 
of the Gospel. 2) The miracle at Lystra 
and its results 3) The door of faith to 


the Gentiles. 
THE early preac hing of the Gospel was 
ittended by many acts of kindness and 
mercy, and the same deeds still characterise 
Christian service. 
away. A missionary in China was being 
pursued by a mob, when he was unexpectedly 


Kindness is never thrown 


seized by a man and dragged into a hous 
where the bloodthirsty people could not 
reach him The man who rescued him had 
been in Shanghai on one occasion and been 
taken sick. When he had spent ali his 
money and his landlord had turned him out 
he had been taken to a mission hospital 
ind the tender, sympathetic attention he 
had there received had led him to listen to 
the Gospel For twel vears the desire to 
know more of this “‘ heavenly doctrine ’’ had 
stayed with him. Now was his opportunity 
and he seized it, and while protecting the 
missionary he had the Gospel explained to 
him, and a congregation of believers in that 
town is the result 


MAY 23rd. THE COUNCIL AT 
JERUSALEM 


Acts xv. 1-35 

Points To Empnasise. (1) The Gospel for the 

Gentile as well as for the Jew. (2) The story 

of the triumph of grace. (3) The declarati 

f the Council 

[THERE is nothing parochial about the 
Gospel ot Jesus Christ Some of the 
Apostles thought that the message of salva- 
tion was for the Jew only, but God soon 
showed them that its field was the whole 
world. It fits every clime and every peopl 
ind wherever it is acc pte d the same results 
ire witnessed 

The Rev J H. Ritson, one of the secre 
taries of the great British and Foreign Bible 
society speaking not long ago at a mecting 
in the Royal Albert Hall in London, related 
the following incident “When I wa in 
Pyeng-Yang, in North Korea, I heard of a 
woman in great domestic and _ spiritual 
trouble, who went out of doors one night 
and filled a bowl « vater to the brim, so 
that she could see on its surface the reflec 
ind feeling that she 


had something of heaven near at hand she 





ion of the seven sta! 


bowed her head over that basin and prayed 
Lord help me to believe in Jesus Her 


husband, a notoriously wicked man, and a 





VUIVEK 


o ble ‘ i 1 
gambler, was at that moment adjusting 


a 
noose round 


his neck in an outhouse to 
hang himself, and, hearing the prayer of 
his wife, he came out and knelt by her side. 
He said It is Jesus that we want.’ They 
prayed together, ‘ Lord help us to believe 
in Jesus.’ And they found Jesus and the 
powel! to lead a new life They are con- 
sistent church members in Pyeng-Yang 
to-day 


MAY 30th. THE HOLY SPIRIT'S 
MINISTRY 


Points TO EmpHasise. (1) The persecution of 
God's servants foretold. (2) The promise of 
the Comforter 3) What the Comforter 
would accomplish 

It is often through sorrow that the greatest 

blessings come to us. The disciples were 

filled with sadness when they learned that 
their Master was about to leave them, but 

Jesus told them that they would not be left 

comforth that the Holy Spirit would com 

to them \ story is told of a man whos 
home and mill, all that he had in the world 
were swept away by floods. But as he stood 

on the scene of his loss, after the water h 

d 


lscouraged 








subsided, broken-hearted and 
he saw something shining in the bank which 
‘It looks like 


The fi 


the waters had wa shed bare 
gold,”’ he said It was 


which had beggared him had mz 





‘Sorrow strips off loved possessions, but 


reveals the treasures of the love ol God 


The Holy Spirit as Teacher 
A writer relates an incident of a clergyman 
ho found himself unable to 





himself a poet 
understand, or appreciate as 
ought to do, Tennyson's poem 
But it wa ranted to this man to sit on 
n’s study 





evening at twilight in Tennys 








to hear him read his own words The vo 
was deep, strong, musical, and moved in 
rhythm hant. as if the poet were lost t 
everything out him ind were living 
only in his own lines, recalling the lite 
which he had described, and whi h | 
been very re to him As 

moved on, al vhen it was ¢ 

the voice was still, the man had gained the 
meaning of the poet had felt the power 
of the thought, the influence of its spint. 






iy the Holy spin 
takes the words 


Somewhat in thi 
takes the words of Christ ; 
of the Apostl whom He has Himseul a 
. to our heart, gives His 


structed, reads them 
{ 


own tone to them till we teel them as dt 
possession 


no other time, and they gain } 


our mind 









































MEMORABLE MEETING OF THE 


STUDY THE 





MEDICAL PROFESSION TO 
MEDICINELESS CURE OF ILLNESS. 



























The World’s Health 


How Most Illnesses can Nowadays be Cured Without Medicine 
or Operations 


Described by MERVYN LANG 


Illustrated by Photographs procured from all Parts of the World 


HE last twenty vears has suffered prove to the public and the medical profes- 
k of surprises in all manner of sion that the generally adopted plan of 
Indeed, the whole tenor treating illness by taking drugs was all 

ts has been more or wrong, and that in his new medicineless 


vent of a series of method alone lay the real secret of the 
nd other scientific conquest of disease and the raising of the 
whole health standard of the peoples of the 


the changes have been more or civilized world. 
nly a mplished, whilst the 1n- Eugen Sandow is a name known to-day 
hich | ht them about arrived all over the world and to everyone; but 
ts of the mbined researches and how that name has been made what it 1s, 
many 1 and exactly how far its owner has carried the 
it th of th respects. most of our science of curing illness without medicine, 
m the remodelling is not so generally known. 
ls > met { curing illness, the Twenty years ago, to have told a man of 


s in features that fifty suffering from severe dyspepsia, with 

mance the story of a touch of gout and other troubles as well, 

ntif tride of the same period. that he did not need medicine or dieting, 
encompassed by but that a course of scientific exercise would 

pioneer of what put him right in a few weeks and make him 

i. terribly unorthodox  teel at least ten or filteen years younger, 

nty vears ago to would have been regarded as a huge joke 















both by the patient and also by his medical 
man. To-day the doctor certainly would 
not treat such a suggestion lightly, for the 
medical profession have all learned a great 
deal upon this subject in the last few years. 
The patient, too, would probably also te- 
gard the suggestion with complete confi- 
, even if he were not quite certain as 
to how and why scientific exercise could 
help his condition. 

\gain, it would have surprised 
mothers of the same period to have 
been informed that a daughter who 
whose 


most 


Was anemic, or spine Was 


THE QUIVER 






practically every known illness, and the “ 
tame of whose success as a restorer 0 y 
and vigour to the weakest and mi wh — 
ally affected invalids is now world-wid 
first faced what appeared 
problem. His_ ultimate however 
was in reality assured from the start. Little 
as it then seemed likely, he himself never was 
in doubt about it for a moment. 

People, he fully realised, who had been I 
chronic sufferers, and who, many of them sal 
had tried every means they could ye. 
think of to get well, ranging from ny 
doses of Epsom salts to visits t 


{ €, at pt 
an Impossibl 


success, 


























HIS NATIVE 











JOHNNY CHINAMAN SHOWS GREAT INTEREST IN READING PLACARDS IN 
TONGUE ABOUT EUGEN SANDOW ANDO HIS WORK. 

















twisted and bent, that in the first instance 
no iron pills were needed ; and in the latter, 
no iron casing or harness of any kind was 


required to straighten the crooked trame 
but that in either case a complete cure could 
be easily secured by the girl giving a tew 
minutes a day to the 
simpli 
Yes; 
aite! 
from e' 


ay practice ol certain 

and light exercises 

Eugen Sandow, who ts to-day sought 
; 


physical culture advice by invalids 
country 


and clime suftering trom 





from. drastic dietary to elec: 


some one or other | 


Society 


spas 
trical energizers, 01 
the countless methods which can only g! 
temporary relief, but cannot remove th 
illnes these people, 
could not fail to proclaim fat and wide th 
fact that they had at last foun 1 a real cur 

This is exactly what ppened. } 
the course of his tours, Eugen Sandow visited 
all the most important parts 0! the world 
or spel ot exere 


causes ol he realist 


has ha 








everywhere preaching his 








THE Wortv’s HEALTH 


greatest healing force of Nature, 


- Jing with cases of all kinds of 
——e ec consequently there were soon 
—— iF : f every condition, colour, and 
a | iwho had experienced his method 





ting illness by exercise, with the 








vhat he had all along been i 
his own mind would be the case 
|. These cured sufferers spread the § 
























































































; f the Sandow treatment in much the “4 
- ay as a stone dropped into a pool of 
iat sends out an eve r-increasing cir le of 
aes rinples until the whole surface is covered. 
oe The phenomenally rapid A 
oi success and ac knowledgment * 
he has receivedisalso largely _ |} 
due to the fact that Eugen 
Sandow has always been i 2 
scrupulously careful not to Hil 
claim any virtues for Cura- | ee 
| 
} 
| 
i f 
i , » 
7 = ie hy 
a. iain. = +p 
| — ¢ 7 3 “g | 
| a wi Ss F t as s be ” Je ‘cm \2 3 | 
7 
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SCHOOL OF MAORI GIRiS EN- 
JOYING A COURSE OF PHYSICAL 
INSTRUCTION FROM MR, SAN- 
DOW'S REPRESENTATIVE IN 
NEW ZEALAND ABOVE AND 
BELOW ARE TWO PICTURES OF 
ONE OF THE YOUNGEST FOL- 
LOWERS OF THE SYSTEM OF 
SCIENTIFIC PHYSICAL 
CULTURE. 


tive Physical Culture 
which have not more than 
ample substantiation in 
recorded fact, and care- 
fully attested by those 
concerned. 

He has been, and is 
to-day, desirous not to 





















1] 


out any hope to, nor will he accept 
exercise treatment, any case in which 
he is.not amply convinced that the sufferer 

ll reap exactly the benefit desired. 

Mr. Sandow has, however, brought a very 
practical mind master-organizer’s 
brain to bear upon the establishment ot his 
which bring its health 
sullerers every- 
and in 


and a 


system 
benefi 


nere 


upon lines 
s within the reach of 
Britain 


and abroad 


In Great 
every class. of 
lite both rich 
and poor. 

He prescribes 


HH 





t Ly peop! 
Inevery country. 
They write to 
him particulars 


ot their com 
plaints. He 
studies them and 

ranges for each 


] 


individual exact- 
ly hat, out of 
his ripe exper- 
lence he con- 
lers the neces- 
sary exercises, 
nto con- 
sideration every 


r inthe case 

h as the 
nts age, 

il ‘ upation, 
temperament 
present weakness 


an eneral con- 
etc. 
\I Sando 
I : -€ee 
set 


mplaints 


every person = 
hoconsultshim i] 
is separately and SA IIIHI 
retully pre wo 
eda ior, The EUGEN SA odie 
patient can then 
\ it the cure entirely in Jus o1 
home. This nvenience, privacy 
pleasant nature the treatment 
ned with the wondertul record of 
Inety-nine in every”) hundred—ha 
to make Curative Physical Culture 
leta mn troubl Vhich 
( Phy 1 combats in 
m thi tem with untatlin 
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most prevalent group of complaints through. 
out the world to-day those in which the 
digestive system 1s concerned. The prin- 
cipal of these are ' 
constipation, 


dyspepsia, indigestion, an¢ 


_ The best that any medicinal treatment o{ 
indigestion or other disorders of the digestioy 
can dots to temp rarily excite the organs tha 
perform that important function into abnor. 
mally vigorous action which, by giving ¢ 

the sufferer 

transient = sen 


j ia 


| 


( 


slelt til 
ILI: of increased 
strength, de. 
celves him int 
the belief that 
his digestion has 
benefited Irom 
the  medicin 
The — contrary 
however. is th 


More wi 


has been placed 





Case, 


on the already 
tired and ex: 
hausted stomach 
and after th 
stimulus has 
passed, the in- 


evitable reactior 
with still furthe: 
painful weakness 
follows. 

It must be re- 
membered _ that 
digestionismain- 
ly a muscula 
process. Th 
stomach Is fitte 
with very pov 
ful muscles caj 
able of extensio! 
and contraction 
and it 1s th 
duty of — thos 
muscles to grind 
the 
enters thatorg 





food th 


This is done by a kind of churning moto! 

every othe the body 

ff the digestive tract can 

developed and_ strengthened — by select 

from a series of screntili 

preseribed by Mr. 
Where 


Like muscle of 


} 
MUSCICcs ¢ 
} 
exercises speci 
Sandow. 
drugs, and tol 


medicines, 


only still further weaken the mus 
of digestion crentiti physical exel 
vradually strengthens and de velops tet 
until they are once more  capad' 
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EASY EXERCISES PRESCRIBED BY MR. SANDOW. 
| SPINAL CURVATURE ENTIRELY CURED WITHOUT ANY WEARING APPLIANCE OR OPERATION. 


Photos published by special permission, 


LADIES OBTAIN BEAUTIFUL FIGURES AND REMEDY ANY PHYSICAL DEFECTS BY A SHORT COURSE OF 


INSET ARE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS OF A SEVERE 



































t tions with ease and 
too, have increased at 
the last filty vears, 


woman who es 


lp Ss 


nerve trouble is, in- 
tLunate The gospel 
Stl \ has been SO persistently 


* Uncle 


tI trenuous sons ol 


Sam,” has found converts in every part of 
the world, and so far at least as Western 
nations go, the age of serenity is dead. But 
Nature has begun to utter its protest against 
all this feverish and trenzied existence, and 
which our toretathers never even 
heard of are now “ familiar in our mouths 
as household words.’’ Neurasthenia, neuritis, 
insomnia, and an almost interminable array 


diseases 
















of functional nervous disorders have 
become almost as prevalent as digestive 
disorders. 

The nervous man to whom life is scarcely 
worth living, and the woman who has 
sradually come to a state when the banging 
of a door is an absolute shock and every 
other trifle seems terrible, can appreciate 
more than anvone else what Mr. Sandow 
ean do for them by restoring them to 
a state of perfect health and _ vigorous 
man and womanhood, and all with- 
out a single dose of medicine! A tew 
minutes a day, without interfering with 


occupation or social duties, and unknown 
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such as asthma, bronchitis. emphysema 


and 


stages, 


even 


to 


consumption 
sclentin 
doubtedly preterable 
ful than any purely drug treatment. 


In its earlie 


physical exercise is yp. 


and more succe 


SS. 


In the first place, it aims at the develop. 


ment 


ol 
capac ity 


the chest. giving increased lune 


secondly, it 


stimulates in 


natural manner the blood supply to th 


lungs and air passages. 


Sy st rengthening the 


chest wall it is also eminently  successfy 


in 

ailment 

origin. 
Those 














spasmodi 


asthma, 
which is 

who the 
and 
find in 
an infinitely 
treatment 
potions, 


are 


and 
pharmacopeeia. 
Curative 


a very 
really 


Sandow’s 


than 


ol 


1 


nervous 


victims of liver 


more _ satisfactor 
all the 
powders in th 


kidney troubles or obesity 


drugless cure 


Dilic 
pill 
Ps 


Physical Culture has 


prove d espe ially suc esstul in all 
cases of spinal curvature, round 


shoulders, flat 


deformities, or, 


detec ts whi h 
generally of 
Take, tor instan 


This very 


~ 























7 
BUILDING A DELICATE BOY 
Note the weak The spine is 
chest and promi- urved and 
nent abdomen. back weak. 
) ‘t 
ny e else 
1 i] treat- 
] ta 1S 
I taken 
} 
S l > the r 
medicineless 
' I r\ : 
eVel ' 
art of a 








“INTO A FINE HEALTHY 








After a few months see the difference in chest and 
Spine is now quite straightened. 





: aes ; abdomen. 
t | L1uman 
emi Te - 
ive the 
supplies o ‘t 
wourishment from the blood; and ; 
blood be stagnant or crowded 
ith impurities, the nerves are 
t poisoned, instead of being 
irished. Scientific physical exer- 
rking along nat 1 lines 
yuicl the irculation, enlarge 
ile | Capa 1t\ ha »Nncreases 
thi xygenation the blood. n 

















muscular 


common 


chests, and simi] 
rather, physi 
the 

weakness 
¢, spinal curvatur 


are 


lrom 


ot muscles 


1 


resuit 


detect arises 


one set 


the back which 


should hold th 


Spine In 


natural cur 
pulling mol 
strongly — than 


its opposite set 
of muscles. 
By paying par- 


ticular attention 











A year later. 


“WELL-DEVELOPED LAD. 
A lad to be proud of, with physique 
and constitution to stand him in good stead all his 


life. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. SANDOW CONDUCTING HIS CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

SUFFERERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE. AN INVITATION IS NOW EXTENDED 

TO ALL WHO DO NOT ENJOY COMPLETE HEALTH TO WRITE FULLY ABOUT THEIR 

CASES FOR HIS ADVICE, MENTIONING “THE QUIVER,” TO EUGEN SANDOW, 32A, 
ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Campbell Gray. 


















































































































methods 


enemy of all 
{ter most 
tigation, 

inety-nine 
hundred people who have 


] 


the weakened muscles, 
DY eradually at Vv" lop 


in them, the Sand 
system of physical exer- 
cist radually straightens 


own 


ine by its 


No one has been more 
laudatory 


in speaking and 
iting of the Sandow 
than the 


1 


mem- 


be of the medical pro- 
ion. Hundreds of 
medical men have not 
nly sent theu | itients 
the great ploneel 
scientific physical 
Iture, but have them 
ves undergone a course 
the Sandow Treat 
ment. 
Phe great 
Truth ” the 


humbugs 

careful inves 
that 

every 


declares 
out ol 
wed 


out a course ol 


Sandow Treatment 
e benefited. A great 
iranct company—th« 
ntury Insurance Co., of 


Victoria street 
s also made investiga- 


Oueen 
with the grand result 
insure those 
undergo a course Ol 
system ol 
il training for a 
pel rate than that 
vhich other candidates 
accepted 
Phese thre: 
rful arguments = in 
of the new medi- 
method of curing 
e; but perhaps, 
potent is the 
array otf reports 
1 by Mr. Sandow 
grateful patients 
them THE O 


throughout the 


are very 


Tore 
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THE NERVE-RIDDEN MAN OR 
WOMAN IS QUICKLY NERVE- 
RESTORED BY FOLLOWING 
EUGEN SANDOW'S ADVICE. 

















. A. 


——_ 


when 





scribed their letters 
thanks as “a 
chorus” of gratitud 
from the weak and th 
pain - ra ked who, alt 


sWellin 
uN 


pp | 


years Ol suffering, hy 
found relief and ep, [' 
in this remarkable sys. 





tem of healing withoy “ 

drugs. $V 
The medicineless cy 

is indeed a 

advance, 


Marvellous 





and one whi ou 

is to-day placing healt 
and strength within th 
reach of men and womey 
In every part ol } 
world which could nev 
have been _ theirs 
it not been for Y¥ 
Sandow and_ his work | 
Readers of THe Qvivz : 

young or old, ; 
either sex —who sufi 
from indigestion,  consti- . 
pation, insomnia, nervous : 
or functional disordes, | ay 
obesity, palpitation, wek | 
chest, any physical — 
formity, or other 
ment, are cordially 
vited to share in tl 
health benefits he 1s | 
the tortunate position 
being able to bestov 
They should write 
Mr. Sandow, mentioning 
having read this artic 
and give him _ full 
tails of their _ healt 
troubles. He will not 
only present, with 
charge full illustrate 
literature upon the sub- e 
ject, but will send 


letter of personal advl 
to each correspondent 
The address to wit 
to is Eugen Sand 
2a, St. James's 


London, S. 


Stree! 
S.W. 
Needless to add, every: 


thing written is in cont 
dence, and Mr. 3a 
dow will — only advis 
the exercise cure 
quite convinced — that 
will really  preve » 


cesstul 
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| ——oOnorrr — 
ee eee - ; 
- impossible to feel “ bright ” and ener- 
[’ em when day by day 
~ +e fatter and fatter, and beauty of feature 
2 \ veauty of form. Don’t, 


r exhausting gymnastics 
diminution of weight. 

<4 will only make you 
at th me time, you are prac- 
ving rself by following some 
etary treatment, which 1s 
ipleasant and weakening in an 
ree, tl nsequences may be grave 

And how ould brightness and 

exist under such conditions? With 

famous Antipon treatment things are 
nt Antipon, whilst 

ie the gross deposits ot 

dip , knits up the whole 
new his it does by nourishing, 
the svstem. There 

t the Antipon treat- 

\ntipon pleasant, refreshing 


ble tonic effect on 


it Beauty and Brightness 




















the digestive system, restores appetite, and 
results in perfect nutrition. Dietary re- 
strictions of the old school are forbidden 
There is no need for them, because Antipon 
has the wonderful power of overcoming 
the disease of obesity itsel that is, the 
constant tendency to put on an abundance 
of unwholesome fat. The cure is, there- 
fore, rapid and permanent. With every 
day’s decrease of weight there is an increase 
of health and streneth, a return of beauty 
and brightness. Within a day and a night 
of the first dose there is a reduction varying 
between 8 oz. and 31b. The subsequent daily 


decrease is equally satisfactory Antipon 
may be taken at any hour without dread 
of uncomfortable after-effects. It is not a 


laxative. Antipon is sold in bottles, price 
2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc. ; 
or, in the event of difficulty, may be had (on 
remitting amount) carriage paid, privately 
packed, direct from the Antipon Company, 
Olmar Street, London, S.E 








GENUINE-NATIVE: PANAMAS 












GAVE THE SHOPKEEPERS’ PROFIT 
A ibtewenis) soe) Free 


: I THATE I Post Free 
SOCIETE PANMA. D pt. O, 148, Old Street. St. Luke's, London, 
—_———— , J 








i} BILLIARDS 
AT HOME. 








There is no! umusene hat 
can compare with Billiard W i 
endl combinat f 
strokes it never pa never become 


wearisome 


Played on Riley’s Miniature 





Tables the gan rrect a 
on standard tables, because the tables 
exact proportion 

The tat ‘ ipplied 
As ed d ‘i t ! y “ 
ranging from £3 6d . Cash or Easy Payments. 

(nr f s, 2” 2 t “ ra rracogue 

pi * a end? 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Perfection Mills, Accrington. 
London Showrooms: 147, Aldersgate Street, E.C 














CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


Cure Indigestion 


BRAGC’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS speedily cures 
. ACIDITY, FLATULENCE, HEARTBURY, IMPURE 
BREATH, INDICESTION, DIARRHEA, etc. 
Prevents many an illness! 
Highly recommended by the Medical Profession 
1 -, 2, and 
tth 


e per 


2- 
2/1) tin 








KEATINGS 


POWDER 


KILLS 


BEETLES 


Tins, 3d., 6d. & Is. 


q? 





[Face end matter 
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The Music of the Sabbath 


By Rev 


T was Sunday morning, and I felt too un- 
well to attend public worship, whither 

the whole household had gone, and I was 
left alone. 
and I crept out and sat in the garden. The 


The sun was shining brightly, 


sound of church bells was in the air, the 1m- 
petuous clang of a small place near at hand, 
the fine-toned bell of the large parish church, 
and the low boom of others further away 
were united with more or less of dissonance. 
Sut as I listened, in the divers tones I could 
hear one name pronounced, and that name 
was Jesus. They ceased. and a great calm 
followed ; yet I seemed to hear the stream of 
an inaudible harmony that was poured out 


and rolled along the quiet Sabbath atmo- 


spher From my own sanctuary I heard 
the warm-hearted song of praise, and its 
theme was Jesus. Then from hundreds and 
thousands of churches and chapels, cathe- 
drals and meeting-houses of varied name, 


there came streamlets and torrents of song, 
all too feeble for my ik outward ears, but 
assuredly there, and of all, the theme was 
Jesu The sun was marching calmly on, 
and I knew that his beams, as they fell 
civilised world everywhere, called 
and there was s¢ arcely 


i square mile on the land from which could 


forth songs of praise 


not be seen a welcoming spire, or heard the 
inviting bell, of some place of worship set 
ipart for the praise of Jesus. IT knew that 
far and wide, all round the earth, the air 


was everywhere vibrating with His name. 


And in uneivilised lands, in many places 
the same songs were being sung, In strange 
tonguc ind the burden of all was the 


No other name has had such honour. We 
praise the poetry { the Thad, but do not 
We take interest 
brave and good 
past days. but we rarely hymn thet 


ands Ol mosques In 


J. HUNT COOKE 


air. Buddhism may deserve much of the 
praise some would lavish upon it, but I fai] 
to hear any songs of gladness coming from 
its votaries to the glory of its founder. Chris. 
tianity is the religion that sings, and Jesus is 
the one name that rules the music of glad 
hearts. As I sit here and listen there may 
be a few other songs in the air, but they an 
all lost in the rushing *‘ Niagara ”’ of sat red 
hymns arising from a hundred million hearts 
to the glory of Jesus. 

Is this quiet Sabbath morning vision 
true ? 

The great fact has to be explained. The 
sceptic must reasonably show us how this 
has come about ere we can attend to his 


proposed argument. If Jesus were not what 


He claims to be, it is a strange thing thats 
mighty a palace of song should have been 
reared, founded on a lie! Surely some over- 
whelming flood would have swept it all away 
long, long ago. We hear much of the power 
of truth and righteousness ; do tell us howit 
comes to pass that the great advocacy of 
truth and righteousness rests with those wh 
We hear much of th 


- what would 


believe in a delusion ! 
regenerating influence of musi 
it be without the name of Jesus 2? For th 
pleasure-seeker in a careless mood, in th 
may 


hour of health and wealth, the oper 
have a value. For the earnest soul in the 
Sabbath tide. in the days ¢ 


will come, in the hour of death, the 


{ weakness that 


is the name of Jesus. 
join in th 


precious musi 
I will rise with glad voice and 
vrand anthem which I he 
side to the name Jesus. 
his Sabbath of retirement, when in the 


ar rolling on every 
John the Divine on 


Spirit 
tells us he heard the voice of many ange 
round about the throne, and every creatul 
which is in heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are in the sea 
and all were saving, “ Blessing and honout 
and glory and powet be unto Him that 

teth on the throne and unto the Lamb tot 


wor nel or 
CVE bla VCl,. 
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In the House, 
In the Stable, | 
In the Garage, 

In the Shop, 























In the Dairy, 


In fact—wherever there is 
bright metal, “Globe” is @ 
supreme. A little “Globe”: a 
little rub—a big shine. Brilli- 
ant and lasting and no hard 


rubbing. 
But it must be ‘ Globe.” 


Globe Metal Polish, Psste and Liquid, 
Paste : Id. 2d. 4d. and larger tins. 
Liquid : 2d. 6d. 1/- and larger cans. 
Dealers and Stores 
€ r erecre 
RAIMI S a Co Ld., 
Bow, London, E. 


LO 














TOR LITIL 





CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment are 
priceless in the Comfort 
they afford skin tortured and 
disfigured infants and chil- 
dren in the treatment of ec- 
zemas, rashes, itchings, 
irritations, chafings, chap- 
pings, redness and rough- 
ness. Peace falls upon 
distracted households when 
Cuticura enters. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: Londe 
ees ee Se: iowa, BK. Pont 


Caleutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; Se. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
P S.A. P ‘nem. Corp., 
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, FATHER WILLIAM 

























. Up-to-Date. 
/ 
“ You are old, Father William,” the young man remarked, 
And some trouble you’ve had with your eves 
Yet I see that you're reading the Royar MaGazine ; 
Do you think at your age that it’s wise ?” 
“‘\Iy lad,” said the Sage, as he shifted his specs, 
“| fear that you talk through your hat 
The print in the Royat is so splendidly clear, 
I could read it though blind as a bat.” 
“ You are rich, Father William,” the young man went on; hint 
“You draw thousands in interest and rent Vie OR 
You could very well purchase half-crown magazines, a, ~ 
Then why with the Roya be content ?” \. /f 
LT 





11 ] 


“In my youth.” said the Sage, as he wink« left eye, 
I wasted much money on trash : 

Now I'm old and wiser. ] purchase the Roya, 

And so get full value for cash. 


0 = 








. we 
* Put why, Father William,” pursued the young man, 1 ea 
‘Do you think that the Royar’s the best ? y | 5 
Are its articles smarter—its stories more brieht— £ . 


. t “~ | 
Have its pictures more charm than the rest? ag { 











Lyat_ “ee For the features you mention,” retorted the Sage 
~ YY “"The Roya without shadow of doubt = 
NY =A) Effectually collars the popular food = 
WER Which Huntly and Palmer turn out. 
“Then perhaps, Father William,” persisted the youth = 
. ’ = 
you W KIndIy explain in that case 4-0 ey 
] re uhable to purch e I » | od 19) 
] re hab ( nur LS Ihe ROYAL fy ay 
Wisdt Winae Geese nek tex ie dileon cA} A, 31 
} 5 \\ 1d ¢ in its place maf . ad Sat; i? 












\] on,” said the Sage, as he laid down the Roy AL, 

\ ire tting a bit of a bore: ”’ Oy” 
tly shod lool, 

He assisted that youth through the 






Then he rose, and uplifting a stor 






j » 
aoor, 
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Important to Householders 


“KYL-FYRE” 


The Greatest and Simplest Fire Extinguisher 













Po This invaluable Ext:nguisher should be in every Home. I: has been the 
oe means of preventing great loss of life and very much valuable property. 
a © With two or three of these Extinguishers about the house, perfect and perma- 
Ce x ~ nent protection is secured against any outbreak of fire 
ys 9 They will instantly extinguish Paraffin, Petrol, and alike inflammable materials 


Always ready, and will last any length of time. 


No Complicated Mechanism. 
No Dange 


Invaluable for Chimney Fires (sx te"tssity used by 


omen and Children. 
PRICE ONLY 5/- EACH (fraser oencs) 
Over 1,500, ooo already sold 





_FREE ENQUIRY —o 
tte“ KVL-FYRE,"” Ltd. TBOURNE,) 


Please send full particulars and testimonials of your fr ire Extinguishers to 





























FAITH 4 


ITS NATURE AND ITS WORK 
By The Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D.. 


Bishop of Durham 


Approaches Faith, for study and discussion, from the avowedly Christian 
J point of view. Combines spiritual inspiration with practical suggestion. 


CLOTH, 3s. 6d. OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ASK 
FOR * 
THEM 7} 


Yr 








































“The Very UM TREE'S 
pur gME-POTTED 
7 sctte in rou, EATS 


Superior in Quaiity. 20 VARIETIES. ™ 
FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, TEA, OR Shen 


Of in 
rt e Jars, bearing Registered Or ’ gratur 
If cannot procure writo 


PLUMTREE, SOUTHPORT, for nearest Agent. 









» aa | 
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ite: ane 










Fis 
— 
ves PLUMTREE'S omare 4 a 
, ARE ALWAYS mice 


| |"* THE VERY OST af | 
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THE LEADING ART ANNUAL. 


Simultaneously with the opening of the Royal Academy 


On MONDAY, MAY 3rd, 


“BLACK AND WHITE’S” 


Royal Academy 
and New Gallery 
Pictures tor 1909 


will appear at every Bookseller’s and Bookstall in the British Isles, 


ENCLOSED IN A STRIKING VIOLET-COLOURED COVER. 


There is no publication of its kind with a wider popularity than this 
beautiful Art Annual, which will contain 


OVER 200 OF THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES 


of the year reproduced in the most artistic manner. 








A most popular feature is the 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 





What the Press says about “Black & White’s” Royal Academy and 
New Gallery Pictures: 


done Lei r Daily Mercury 
j ' : 7 ] 


f mtlendis 


Price 1s. Edition de Luxe (Cloth), 2s. 6d. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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ratronized HM. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


B@ GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. @ 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the readers of 
“The Quive 1/5/1G09 On receipt of P.O for 
we will torward DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS to 
your address one of our PRUDENTIAL REAL SEAMLESS 
WOVEN REVERSIBLE HALF-GUINEA 


RUGS 
GIVEN 





f 







NEW 
Designs, 





‘s 

















suitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room 
&c., handsomely borderec difierent Turkey | 
terns a fashionable self-shace Crims Gr 
Blues, and Art Colouring t uit allr W ents, an 
LARGI ENOUGH 10 COVER ANY ORDIN 
ARY-SIZED ROOM These Carpets w st u 


| t 
as sample ( pets, wit FRE RU thus showing 
th tentical quality we up} yi all 

] ] 7 


sizes. They are made of material equal to wool, and 
bei a speciality of our own, cat ly be tained 
direct from our looms, thus saving the purchaser 


Ts ues > all middle profits. 

OVER 400,000 SOLIT) DURING THE 

PAST TWELVE MONTHS. Money willingly 
| ed. 


retur if tapy \ iR peat 
Ordersand Unsolicited | est ials received. 
GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 


very Carpet we \| absolutely 
give away a very handsome Rug to 


NTE eects HOS 


Carpets and Two Rugs for 


Wit 












REPEAT 
ORDERS RECEIVED 
FROM THE 
ROYAL PALACE, 
STOCKHOLM. 








The Gigantic Sale of the “Queen's Royal” Houschold 


HEARTHRUGS 


In REVERSIBLE RICH TURKEY PATTERNS, 

t “Special Offer 
59, 113, 22- 
/ Beware of imitations Please ment 


Gigantic Sale of the “Queen's Royal” Houschold Reversible Rich 
Turkey Pattern 


(Trade Mark on all Goods. 
Beware of imitations. ) (Regd.) 
A 


ADMITTEDLY THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. \ 





Red 1 ! Reduced 11 i 196 
F Sale Price Price, 22 

15 25 6 

6 3 

356 


18 


Hodgson & Sons’ “Queen's Royal” Carvets are imvervious to dust; the dirt cannot penetrate them. 


F. HODGSON & SONS {neti82: Sar'ueschencs, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
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{| cquais £2 





lf you wear WOOD-MILNE RUBBER HEELS, 


Every pound you spend on boots goes twice as far. 





Prove the economy of Wood-Milne Heels 
this way— 









Wear a different pair cf boots on alternative days 

one pair with Wood-Milnes, one pair without. 
We'll say nothing about the relative comfort. When one pair 

calls for the cobbler, inspect the condition of the Wood-Milne 








pair. Be your own judge and jury all in one. 


WOO0OD-MILNE 
Rubber Heels 


they really are Wood-Milne, they outl ast four leather heels— 
result is boots keep shape and last as long again. 













name on the heels shall you know them. 
all bootmake rs. 





From 



































e SPECIAL QUALITY 2/2. 
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COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, oondon, €.€. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Jlearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enelose One Shilling. 


(Signed )........ 


Address 








Pric 










ATALOGUE FREE 


and 


EVERY ARTICLE 
SIGK NURSING. 


é 


38, Oxtord St., London. 





TRUSSES, BELTS, 


w. H. BAILEY & SON, 


(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C. 








eA firm firm of world-wide fame 


Children’s ---+- > is 
Ladies’ --+---+---*. 26 
Gentlemen's 36 
Ladies’: - 29 
Gentlemen's 311 


POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Damask, Table, and House Linens, Shirts, Cuffs, Col 
ars,and Ladies’ Undercilothing atMakers’ Prices. 


“ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 


36,C., DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST, 
And at 156 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 











The Weak Made Strong 


BY USING 


PLASMON 


pBl “cocon 


PLASMON OATS. 


THE BEST BREAKFAST AND SUPPER FOODS 
MOST DELICIOUS, NOURISHING, AND DICESTIBLE 
\ ' seit cehins i ; 


k, | was re er try Plasmon 
t I i 

Plasmon { it 
I rh 


Plasmon Cocoa (9d. a tin) 









REC'TRADEWA 





Plasmon Oats (6d. a pkt.) 





PLASMON IS USED 
BY THE 
ROYAL FAMILY 


“Plasmon added to food increases 


THE LANCET says: 


the nutritive value enormously.” 
Wr tor FREE COPY « « kery and t ni ks to 


PLASMON, LTD., Derr. B 152, FARRINGDON ST, EC. 














| OZERINE. cured permanently the Waterman's 


| ST TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


4 


! never thought | should ever again 
be the man | am to-day. The fits have 
sone, and OZERINE has cured me; ! took 
itfor a little over two years. 1! shall cer- 
tainly recommend it to all poor sufferers 
! know of, 


OZERINE 


| TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 


absolutcly frec, 


Price 4s. 6d. and 11s. per bottic, post free. 


LW. NICHOLL, 


27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


Pharmaceutical 
Chemist 


















‘Ideal ) } 
FountainPen 


There's satisfaction in handling 
a pen which needs no inkstand ; 
has not to be given a preliminary 
shaking to set it to work; is al- 
ways ready just when you want 
it, and will give its best work at 
once. Try a Waterman's Ideal 
against any other and see for 
yourself. Those who prefer a 
self-filling pen should try Water- 
man's Ideal Pump-filiing Pen. 
Waterman's Ideal Safety Pen 
for Sportsmen, Travellers, &c. 
is another very popular type 


106,126.15 .. 176,21 


L. &@ C HARDTMUTH », Golden 


Lane, London, EC 











eo 


DELICIOUS COFFEE, 
RED 


WHITE 
« BLUE 
kfast & after Dinner. 




















4 BORWICK’S 
POWDER 


f ’ 
bakes! 





7 Callard & Bowser’s) | 
Butter-Scotch ¥ 






Stories 


june, ' 
ee 
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EARLSWOOD 














NAT‘ TRAINING HOME 


FOR THE 


MENTALLY DEFECTIVE. 


lon 29th April 






firsts rue FIELD 


Ge “EVAN -) ORIGINAL 
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ip. HELTON PIES 


are 
Ai 














err nada” ee ai 
E a, 
MCVITIE & f 

Ld 

+ PRICE’S £ 
if DIGESTIVE | 
Ka BISCUITS. 
; : 
jars?” Pts 




















